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Dedication 


INITIALLY THE TITLE OF THIS BOOK was to be A Successful Failure. Even if you 
think failure isn’t an option, failure in so many ways leads to successes. My life is an 
example and proof of that. The purpose for writing this book is threefold, beginning with my 
parents. 


The gratitude you have for your parents increases as you get older, doubly so when 
you yourself become a parent. I was blessed with two exemplary parents. 


For my girls this book is a reintroduction to life with me when they were young 
children. Because of the structure of child custody laws, my girls had limited exposure to 
me. As the laws stand now, children are too often at risk for alienation syndrome which 
basically destroys the chance for self-esteem, especially during puberty. When Dad isn’t 
there to praise his daughters, to let them know they are his little princesses, confidence can 
erode. 


Lastly, my hope is that this book can be a benefit to people who are dyslexic and 
were not as fortunate and blessed as I was to have support from parents and teachers. 
Learning how to live with the challenges dyslexia throws at you is a lifelong one. It’s vital to 
know that those challenges don’t have to inhibit you from living your dreams. 


Initially this book began as letters to my son, Sean, because he was the child who 
was most under the gun by his mother. Yet, I realized that the girls might feel left out. Why 
isn’t Dad writing to us too? These letters could be extended far beyond Sean; my parents 
and all my children could gain insight into my life from boyhood to adulthood. And to my 
friends, they can laugh at Ray Vetsch’s quirky “Swissness.” 


Editor's note: As of the year 2023, Dr. Vetsch has lived in the Joplin area for 25 
years. Although this book concludes by recounting several events that took place during 
those years, the majority of the Joplin stories will be saved for a future volume, on the 
subject of fulfilling the purpose of life, and aging with dignity. 

Administrative note: The PDF version of this book, when downloaded and opened in 
Adobe Acrobat, includes Bookmarks, Table of Contents, and Photo Index entries that link 
directly to their respective page numbers. 


Some names have been changed, to respect the privacy of the persons described. 


Cover art by Lisa Beitsch. 
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Chapter One 


Character 


© 


Taking Shape 


TO KNOW WHO I WAS and who I wasn’t, I sought, as boys do, to learn everything about 
my father. During the years his chiseled face towered far above my own, I studied his hands 
for the stories they might tell me. 


As he opened and closed his fists, Papi’s knuckles fell and rose like a Swiss mountain 
range. I traced the meandering course of his ropy blue veins with my eyes, imagining them 
as streams rushing down from snowy peaks, branching over tendon ridges and disappearing 
into the sparse blond field that sprouted on his powerful, sinewy forearm. I saw the sun as it 
had fallen to tan and leather his fair skin. I noted an assortment of jagged white scars, and 
the dark, oily substances that outlined his fingerprints and nail beds. I smelled river mud and 
engines over soap as his peculiar nuanced scent, and, although I never dared to press my 
mouth to that living map of perilous places once traveled, I knew that if I did I would taste 
the salt of hard work, the very brine that life had used for my father’s curing. 


Even before I could shape my questions into words, make a snowplow with my skis, or 
stumble my way through a beginner book, I had intuited two essential truths about Papi: 


One, he was a good man. 
Two, he was a daunting presence. 


For these reasons, I saw him as exemplar, and while I feared him, I loved him deeply 
and knew he loved me, without him ever saying so. Never was I in doubt that he cared about 
me intensely. 


Mom and Dad 


DURING CHILDHOOD, as my interest in scientific investigation grew, so did my longing 
to know about my father’s “secret” past. Papi was neither inclined to reveal himself nor 
make things easy for me, so I sought out sources with weaker wills (mainly Mami— 
reliable—and Uncle Christian—questionable), and made modest headway. Then, one night, 
I discovered something that I subsequently used to full advantage ... the last few sips of a 


second glass of sturdy red wine worked like a magic potion to free my father’s tongue. 


From the settlings of a French Cabernet, I learned that, like most Swiss children of his 
WWII generation, Robert Vetsch knew no pampering. From the age of six, his parents 
required him to pull his own weight in providing for the family. While attending primar 
schule, first through fifth grade, and bezirk schule, sixth through ninth grade, he held several 
physical jobs to help put meals on the table. 


His father, my grosspapi, was employed as a border guard in the rugged backcountry of 
the far northeast, a difficult job for which he was paid a pittance. Very often he was away 
from home on cautious, remote patrol, accompanied only by Claus, his German shepherd. 


Grosspapi and Claus 


Being the youngest of three sons, Robert missed his father’s influence. He found 
solace in the company of an adult neighbor named Mr. Fehr, who had no children of his own 
and toiled year-round as a market fisherman. The two became regular companions around 
fishing, hunting, and boating. Mr. Fehr employed my father from age thirteen to sixteen to 
assist him on the fishing vessel he operated on the Bodensee. The wages Robert passed on to 
my grossmami were always some combination of Swiss francs and the least saleable fish. 


Living and working around a significant lake and its feeder, the mighty Rhine River, 
Robert accumulated an enviable range of aquatic skills. By mid-teens, he was a strong 
swimmer, all-weather navigator, reliable boat mechanic, lethal duck hunter, and ruthless 
fisherman. He survived trials by frigid waters and by war-fire too, dodging Allied bombs in 
his employer’s agile vessel to net perch that surfaced near the German shore—fragile swim 
bladders ruptured by the shock waves of off-the-mark detonations. On several occasions, he 
conspired with Mr. Fehr to smuggle desperate German Jews to safety underneath the 
squirming nets, playing a treacherous game of cat and mouse with Nazi gunboats on return. 
Primed by these experiences, my father developed a stoic endurance for brutal cold, and an 
always level head when confronting danger. 


He also acquired a life-long taste for punishing recreation. 


Through his later teen years, Robert competed most avidly in pontooning, an 
extreme sport that honed the skills required to mobilize the Swiss militia. In the small towns 
that dotted all Swiss waterways, young men competed against the clock in fast flowing, 
frigid rivers, hand-linking pontoon vessels to create a temporary bridge, spanning shore to 
shore. Robert Vetsch, in 1948, was the Swiss National Pontoon Champion. 


But under the conditions demanded by this sport, the tuberculosis he’d contracted 
from the ailing Jewish refugees began to flare. 


After a knee injury crippled my grosspapi and forced him to resign as a border 
guard, Robert moved with his parents to the city of Baden, sixty-two miles to the west. Since 
he was clever generally and very adept with his hands, my father applied at Brown Boveri 
and was chosen for a prized apprenticeship. He moved quickly up the ranks in electrical 
engineering until chest pain and his wracking tuberculin cough forced a halt to his training. 


After six months of treatment at the Walenstadtberg sanitari'um—where he met and 
fell in love with my mother, Lore Egger—Robert’s energies for icy aquatic challenges were 
redirected into a more temperate sport. By virtue of his swissness, good athletic genes and 
the boot-camp style instruction he’d received from grosspapi as soon as he could walk, my 
father was a dauntless alpine skier. 


When I entered his life a few years later, he was keen to impart his enthusiasm to me 
at the earliest opportunity. 


Dad at age 70 


I WAS THREE when Papi made my first wooden skis. These were as tall as my arm could 
reach overhead, and had heavy metal bindings that clamped into my cinched leather boots 
like a wolf’s jaws. 


Wooden snow skis were treasured and sanctified items requiring year-round care, he 
taught me. Together, we stored the handsome skis in the humid stone cellar for the off- 
season, spanning them over stone blocks to keep their curvature. As the weather began to 
bite and first schneeflécklis danced down to the pavement—a cheery occurrence celebrated 
by the local newspaper—prepping our family’s skis using various tools and waxes was a 
preliminary ritual that my bantam hands were encouraged to join in. I was proud of my skis, 
exuberant about using them. 


Until my first ski lesson. 


“The snow today is perfect to make a schneemaa, Remo,” he said, excitement in his 
voice. “We'll build one together. Ask Mami to get you dressed to go outside. I'll help you 
put your skis on.” 


Bundled in handmade wool pants, a wullepulli and a winterjagge, twirled in a long 
scarf and mittened to look like a gingerbread man, I took a first tentative step. The skis and 
my bulky leather boots over the two pairs of socks Mami had knitted were surprisingly 
heavy! Gaining any control over my ridiculously long feet was a struggle I hadn’t expected. 
I crossed my tails and toppled over, again and again. Sideways in the fresh snow, I could not 
figure how to right myself. Papi gave me pointers, patient at first, but my skinny legs would 
not obey. He acquiesced and lifted me out of my pretzel shapes. I fell forward immediately 
into another drift. Soon, one striped hdndsche was lost. 


“You’re making it too hard, son! Slide your skis beside the schneeball and push it.” 


He demonstrated a wider, crouched stance, and I tried to mimic it, but my outside 
leg ran away into a full split, and I stuck there. Snow was melting inside my jacket and 
wandering down my back. My naked hand glowed pink. Finally, I cried. 


“T don’t like skiing!!” 


“You will,” my father replied, in a tone that sounded more like an order than any 
reassurance. 


He grabbed my jagge by the collar and yanked me up. 


Z 
Memory Bank 


MY HEAD WAS FULL OF PICTURES. Words didn’t come easily from my mouth in the 
beginning, and this was exasperating when I had so much to say! Staring into the box of 
colored chalk I’d received for my fifth birthday gift, I was inspired—if I couldn’t explain 
about the things I loved, maybe I could draw them. The walkway leading to our apartment 
complex would be my canvas, and when I was finished my masterpiece, I’d sign my name 
to it with a triumphant flourish. 


One sunny afternoon, with permission from Mami to play outside, I got down to the 
business of speaking my mind. The airplanes, rockets and fearsome sea creatures that flowed 
from my fist filled me with joy and pride. I was creating something dazzling on a large 
scale, and I was sure this would establish my reputation as a talented artist among our 
neighbors. 


When I saw Mrs. Schiirman from Apartment 3-C returning with her evening 
groceries, I stood up politely to greet her and smiled broadly. 


“Tsk, tsk,” she clucked, which surprised me, because I was being an especially good 
boy. “One does not make such messes in public spaces, Raymond. Where is your mother?” 
she demanded, frowning down at me. 


“She is cooking supper in our kitchen, Frau Schiirman,” I replied, small tears of 
embarrassment welling in my eyes. 


“Well, stop whatever ... this ... is that you are doing here, and begin to clean it up! I 
will go and speak to her immediately.” 


Her heels snapped away on the concrete. “And you’ve written your name all 
wrong,” she said, pointing and huffing over her shoulder. 


Crestfallen, I picked up the few chalk stubs and crumbles that interspersed my 
drawings and put them carefully back in the bright yellow box, dreading that when Mami 
appeared, I’d find myself in further trouble. Very shortly, the front door lurched opened and 
she sidestepped out, juggling a big bucket of steamy water, rags and a stiff scrub brush. 


“T’m sorry, Mami. Are you angry, too?” 


“Nein, Schdetzli,” she said, pulling me over and hugging me against her free hip. 
“You were trying to beautify this walkway, I can see, and you’ve told a lovely battle story 
from my point of view, darling. But when you make art in a space that is shared by many 
people, your own idea of beauty is not the only important thing—what is beautiful to others 
matters as well. Next time, you must get approval before starting an art project like this. It is 
not always easy, but one must always consider the thoughts and feelings of others.” 


“Why doesn’t Frau Schiirman think my drawing is beautiful, Mami?” 


She knelt down beside me, brushing a tear from my lashes and kissing my forehead 
beneath my curls. 


“Frau Shiirman’s idea of what is beautiful is the cement walkway as it was, Remo. 
She prefers it without chalk. So let’s be happily agreeable.” 


“T feel sad to clean it off,” I said. 


“Well ... before we scrub it away, we'll take a clear snapshot with our memories. 
There are many things that can only be saved that way,” my mother assured me. 


Z 
Ski Soldier 


MY SKI REGIME, which my father intended would build a manly character, was 
relentlessly progressive by year. In kindergarten, Papi took me with him to Engelberg and 
Stoos resorts to shadow him on the ski slopes. 


As his only child and son, he pushed me continually in my lessons and on the 
mountain, regularly to the point of frustrated tears. Early on, I dreaded skiing. I particularly 
despised my leather boots. Papi laced them so tightly for ankle support over my bulky wool 
socks that my feet would instantly turn frosty, and then numb. Kicking free of the boots in 
the car at the end of the day provided a second level of torture, as blood swelled its way 
back into my cadaver-white toes, and the intense hot pins and needles sensation took over. 


“Mine hurt too,” my father snapped. “It’s part of the sport. Don’t whine.” 


I tried not to. I did. I voiced my complaints mostly to myself, listened carefully to 
his instructions, wanted to ski well, wanted to like it, but it wasn’t fun. I hated skiing. I was 
tentative, stiff, and afraid of falling. Papi was clear to let me know that he wasn’t pleased by 
my timid progress, and he prodded me harder to take risks and be more aggressive. 


“Faster, Ray! Attack the hill, son! And stay with me. You’re a damn ski soldier here, 
not a ballet dancer.” 


With any gradual progress, I was never allowed to linger; my father’s strategy was 
to drag me constantly out of my comfort zone. One afternoon, unable to stop to relieve my 
full bladder for fear of losing him on an unfamiliar trail shrouded in mist, I thoroughly wet 
my pants. When I found him waiting at a designated fork, I was unable to hold back 
frustrated tears. 


“When you have to pee very badly, it’s hard to hold it on the bumps! What do I do 
now, Papi?” 


With barely a word, he led me to a nearby outhouse, gestured for me to remove my 
soiled clothes, and he threw my sopping thermal underwear into the cavernous toilet hole. 
Then he was off again, with me in desperate pursuit for the remainder of the day, my naked 
front and bottom rubbed pink and tender beneath the scratchy wool of Mami’s homemade 
trousers. 


I avoided other skiers, especially children, certain there was a telltale smell. 


Ski Soldier 
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Birds of War 


I WAS CAPIVATED by the blustery machines of war—jets, especially. While I was 
thumbing through a library-loaned picture book one afternoon, Papi joined me briefly on the 


couch, enthralled, too. He’d loved to have lingered to admire the glossy photographs while 
he let the réschti (thick potato pancake) Mami had prepared for lunch maneuver beyond his 
full stomach, but he managed over one hundred people at his machine shop, and a project 
deadline was always pressing. Papi was, above all things, responsible. 


Characteristically Swiss, he was also informed and opinionated about all things 
connected to the military. Despite being recognized as politically neutral since 1815, the 
Swiss government required all able-bodied male citizens between the ages of nineteen and 
thirty-four to enlist in the Army—and then remain on reserve, privately armed, up to the age 
of fifty, in some cases. (Papi had been exempted from military service by his tuberculosis, a 
fact that required him to pay a higher tax each year to the State, so annoyed him doubly for 
his entire life.) 


During WWII, the Swiss defense had packed the clout of nearly one million 
soldiers, roughly one-quarter of its entire population. “Switzerland doesn’t have an army, it 
is an army,” an old saying goes. And, mindful of history, it kept a cocked eye on its 
heavyweight neighbors. 


Papi was passionate about his engineering field, so it followed that he had a 
particular fondness for military and commercial aircraft. On the observation deck at the 
Zurich airport, for the first time as a pre-schooler, I leaned over the rail and learned from my 
father to admire the structural and performance features of commercial airliners. 


“Tell me about the DC8, Remo,” he quizzed. 
“Tt’s very loud! It can make a sonic boom!” 
“How many engines?” 


“Four Pratt & Whitney turbojets on swept-back wings.” I illustrated by lifting both 
arms straight out, and then dropping them to a steep angle and pointing my nose to the sky. 


“How fast did it go when it broke the sound barrier, do you remember?” 


“Mach one-point-zero-one-two,” I answered, twisting slowly at the waist to mimic a 
steep, controlled dive. 


Papi gave just a slight nod in response, but I could see his eyes were smiling. 


OVER TIME, I learned my specs equally well for all the Swiss military birds: the British 
Venom, Vampire, Hunter, and the French Mirage. These fighters and reconnaissance planes 
roared regularly over Aarau, a comforting presence that we cheered vigorously in the 
schoolyard. 


The cold war era was at its height—post Korea, early Vietnam—and all of Eastern 
Europe could hear the huffing and puffing of the Soviet Union as it amassed a nuclear 
arsenal to overtake the United States. Like Muhammad Ali and Sonny Liston caged in the 
fight ring, the two world powers strutted and postured, circling with fists raised and sweat on 
their brows. But direct blows never fell between the Super Powers, and instead animosities 
played out as proxy conflicts in distant lands. On the home fronts, enmities were channeled 
into dramatic spy wars, and propaganda campaigns, including the rousing, symbolic Space 
Race. 


Adults talked about the possibility of World War III and MAD—our Mutually 
Assured Destruction—in hushed voices around children, but I overheard enough to have a 
few yelling nightmares. 
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Z 
Make It Real 


MY FAMILY LIVED IN Baden the first five years of my life and that is where I began 
kindergarten. As an only child, kindergarten was a great experience. I put a lot into it and got 
my feelings hurt ever so often if things didn’t go as I thought they should, but I loved going 
to kindergarten. Like all other children, I walked to school. On the way there I passed a 
bakery called Schnebeli. It was a factory where ice cream cones were made and they 
supplied half of Switzerland with their cones. Sometimes those automatic machines would 
screw up and break a few hundred cones that couldn’t be sold. Sometimes when I knocked 
on the door of the bakery they’d give me a bag of those broken cones. I would feel like a 
very lucky boy. 


At home and school, I spent hours constructing elaborate war machines with Legos, 
the colorful interlocking plastic blocks newly released by a Danish toy company. During 
school hours, I lorded over the classroom Lego corner, granted leadership by the other boys 
by virtue of my clear mastery. Manning these bins gave me the opportunity to develop 
leadership skills at quite a young age. I was very clever in choosing elaborate projects—no 
modest cars or puny towers that required only four blocks for me, no. For instance, I built an 
aircraft carrier that required a// the blocks and base boards, and would inspire loyal 
enlistment under my command. Many of our projects were indeed close replicas of military 
planes and ships if we squinted at them from a distance and used our best imagination. 


I reveled in leading the Lego teams, but as an only child I also ardently embraced 
any chance to socialize. After finding myself deserted at the building table on a few 
occasions, I understood that “playing nice” and accepting creative input from classmates had 
to go hand-in-hand with being the Commandant. 


Building things of all sorts—not just Legos—was an aptitude and passion I shared 
with my father. As far back as I could remember I could see how an object should look in 
my mind’s eye, and then imagine it from different angles in order to make it. I also had good 
manual dexterity, another gift of Papi’s gene pool, so these things combined to give me 
abilities that he encouraged. 


“Everything starts in imagination, Remo. If there’s something you want to build, 
find a piece of paper and start by sketching it out.” 


“But I’m not sure what a lunar car should look like,” I said. 


“The beginnings of an engineering idea are always fuzzy, don’t let that hinder you. 
Jot down a few numbers, give your project a name, draw some lines. Rough out what you 
can see, and then you can refine it. Before long, you’ll have a clear plan to follow. There is 
no limit to what you can build, son—as long as the materials you choose aren’t too 
expensive.” 


We moved to Aarau before I completed kindergarten. This one was more in town 
than the one in Baden and attached to a chapel. I’d leave the apartment, a house with three 
levels of apartments, and walk through a park that was where the art museum and state 
library and state senate were. I crossed a busy road then over the city creek, past the opening 
of the railroad system and my dad’s shop, and then I’d be at kindergarten. It was a nice walk 
in the winter because the snow wasn’t removed from the park which made it a beautiful 
area. 


The school was about a fifth of a mile from my dad’s shop so I’d stop there on my 
way home. Since I had to cross a major road my dad walked with me the first couple of 
times to make sure I knew what I was doing and then I was on my own. A great experience. 
Because Aarau is more in a valley than on a crest, you couldn’t see the Alps on the walk to 
school. On the north side of town was a mountain range but it wasn’t the Alps. Houses that 
were owned by the city had a view looking south to the Alps. Expensive homes, just like 
anywhere in the world where you pay for the view. 


Most Saturdays, I walked from primar schule after it recessed to find my father in 
his office. The quiet, resting machine shop, with its narrow windows casting rectangular 
steams of daylight that twinkled with dust motes, with its heady smell of scorched metals, 
plastics and grease, with its hulking, half-built objects, and the infinite possibilities it 
contained, felt like holy ground to me. Better than church, it was THE HOUSE OF MEN! 


In a tone of solemn reverence, Papi would demonstrate hand and power tools, and 
relay the important rituals of storing, maintaining and safety that belonged to them. In the 
same dutiful manner, he taught me to operate the dangerous lathes, drill presses, cutting and 
milling machines. I was thrilled to the heavens with their earsplitting noise and their power. 
By steps, I learned to shape, saw, grind, plane and bore in wood and metal, and thereby 
gained the abilities coveted by all men—+to create and destroy! 


My first project at the shop was to bring a small DC powered 6-volt motor to life. 
Papi guided me to remove it from an old windshield wiper unit and wind new copper coils 
that we soldered to make a flywheel. With it, I could drive an old-fashioned water hammer 
and spin cooling fan blades. When I told my classmates what I’d done, the boys narrowed 
their eyes in envy and the girls twirled their skirts and giggled, all suitably impressed. 


Mom, Dad and me 
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Labeled 


THE WALK TO FIRST grade was different, about three times farther away than the 
kindergarten route. Same park but I stayed higher up in the park and walked by the 
cemetery. Same with the busy road; same one but higher up until I reached the part where 
the school was, a nice school complete with several rooms, an auditorium and a gym. Gym 
practice is mandatory in Switzerland. It’s supported by the Department of Defense, (DOD) 
to make sure the country’s young people are healthy for military readiness. It was in first 
grade when my dyslexia, a term still in its infancy, first became revealed. There was a little 
box filled with letters of the alphabet that we used to form words with. That I could do. But 
writing the same word over and over again? Not so much. I was an anomaly that caught the 
attention of my teachers—excelling at verbal math games and constructing things, while I 
struggled in vain and embarrassingly with language subjects. My handwriting was nearly 
illegible, and I consistently misspelled words and mangled sentences, even when repeating 
them over and over in lists. No matter how I concentrated, 


the owl saw a bird 
became, within a few lines, 
teh owl was a dirb, 


and letters randomly appeared from my bleischtift (pencil) as oddly spaced, upside 
down or backwards. 


Teachers were surprised by how my skills in these areas differed so drastically. I 
was attentive, engaged in learning what the teachers taught and didn’t come across as being 
stupid but I seriously sucked at writing. 


My memory was an oddity, too. In some circumstances, like in science class, it 
worked like a dry sponge to soak up every fact; in others related to language, it betrayed me 
like a leaky pot. I was enough of an enigma that I was summoned from class one day to be 
assessed by Dr. Gutscher, the family practice physician assigned to my school district. He 
ran a battery of intelligence tests, read the reports of my teachers, and diagnosed me at the 
age of seven as being learning disabled. Based upon his conclusion that “Raymond lacks the 
attention and concentration needed to blend the auditory and visual skills essential in 
language performance,” he tagged me with a sticky and potentially shameful label: Minimal 
Brain Syndrome. 


The term dyslexia wasn’t used back then, instead, a student who clearly struggled 
with an aspect of his education would be diagnosed with this “minimal brain syndrome”. 
This diagnosis was set apart from “brain syndrome” which deemed that you were unsuited 
to attend school. With minimal brain syndrome, the school’s powers that be believed a 
student could handle school, but they had their reservations that this was really so. 


But Papi and my surrogate uncles at the machine shop never bought into his 
warning that my unusual brain circuitry would limit what I could accomplish. They 
dismissed the doctor’s gloomy forecast for my future, and were altogether encouraging 
about my intelligence and potential. 


“Aren’t many kids your age who can rebuild a carburetor, Ray. You just keep 
focusing on the things you can do,” the engineers and mechanics reassured me. 


“We'd still be talking on paper cups joined by string if Herr Alexander Graham Bell 
had given up because he couldn’t tie his shoes,” one kind uncle joked. 


Papi continued to stress the benefits and necessity of higher education, and held 
tight to his vision that I would become an academic and a renowned Swiss attorney, his own 
hind-sighted professional fantasy. 


“There is no goal you can’t achieve if you want it more than your classmates do, and 
are willing to work harder for it,” he repeated to me regularly. 


To reinforce the unsavory aspects of a manual labor job that low grades would bring 
in Swiss society, he began to assign me the most unpleasant low-level chores at the shop. 
Even a social visit meant cleaning restrooms, mopping oil spills or—the worst job of all— 
dry burning and cleaning dirty engine coils. 


Mr. Walen, the worker who supervised me for these tasks, ended every work session 
with the same sincere advice as he wiped his forever-stained hands with a greasy red rag. 


“T’m grateful for every paycheck and to work with a good boss like your Papi, but a 
day doesn’t pass that I don’t kick myself for not working harder in school to have a better 
job in this shop. Don’t make the same mistake, Ray.” 


Dream Girls 


IN KINDERGARTEN I DISCOVERED that girls could be quite the distraction. Anna Katie 
was the first. I’d glance at her while pretending to read. My heart fluttered and cheeks were 
hot. I’d begun to think about her often, and not just at school. Glancing in the bathroom 
mirror each morning to tame my blond curls and brush my zdh, I imagined nice things I 
might say to earn her smile. I repeated her name in time with my steps to school: An-na Ka- 
tie, An-na Ka-tie. It felt wonderful to pull a chair out for her, sharpen her bleischtift, or hold 
a door, and sometimes on the playground I wandered away from my rowdy kindergarten 
friends to talk with her beside the Fish Fountain. 


Then Cupid struck again the next year, and suddenly I began to feel giddy in the 
company of tall, hazel-eyed Annelis. We shared a two-person desk, and her shiny brown hair 
smelled like bubblegum. When she’d agreed to walk hand in hand with me through the 
entire city in the annual Maienzug Parade of Flowers, my suspenders nearly burst with pride. 


These animated moments paled in comparison, however, to the secret feelings that 
suddenly bloomed in my chest like a riotous Swiss window box for Mrs. Burkhart in second 
grade. The year before, when she was my teacher in first grade, I felt an affection for her, 
like kids will do with their teachers. But this year, the second grade year, I discovered I 
adored everything about Mrs. Burkhart: her rarefied smile, her precise printing on the 
blackboard, her red wool coat with a dead rabbit collar, and especially the tight grasp of her 
hand on top of mine as she leaned over my desk with another “humpf” or “tsk-tsk” to 
improve my writing work. 


My secret passions for Mrs. Burkhart kept me grinning and motivated underneath 
the mountain of extra writing ufzgi she assigned me, copying from one book into another. 
Even on vacation I had homework transcribing pages from one book to another book. I think 
Mrs. Burkhardt was trying to develop writing muscle memory. Turning her frustration at my 
language ineptitudes into short-lived delight by any small success uplifted my entire day. I 
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worked diligently to complete my work on time, copying, erasing and recopying until my 
bleischtift was a stub and my hand was cramped into a claw-like curl. Mrs. Burkhardt knew 
I was a bright student, therefore my only obstacle to perfecting reading, spelling and 
penmanship was a lack of interest and application. She believed that “breaking me of my 
rebellious attitude” was the key to my improvement. 


I worked hard because I was a second grader in love with my teacher and was ready 
to marry her. That’s what you do for people you love and want to please, I had learned this 
from my parent’s interactions; when you cherish someone, you were happy to do a difficult 
thing simply because it pleased. So for Mrs. Burkhart I worked and worked at improving my 
handwriting. All the time I put into doing that didn’t help much, but my handwriting did get 
slightly better, although I remained a terrible speller, floundering especially when sounding 
out new words. 


With Annelis 


I DAYDREAMED in vivid detail about our future married life together, Mrs. Burkhart and 
me. I transcribed pages of wobbly sentences and spelling words as if they were epic love 
poems. In the movie that looped in my giddy mind, I made a French Mirage jet scream 
down the runway while she worked contentedly within our modest home. While I practiced 
flying inverted over the Eiger North Face toward Place de la Concorde—the magical 
firnfield (birthing place) of the Aletsch Glacier—Mrs. Burkhart sewed her own clothes, 
embroidered blouses for our children, shopped, cleaned, cooked three delicious meals each 
day, and managed our finances. 


Sometimes I pictured her sitting close beside me at the dining table while we 
planned a family ski vacation—our heads and hands touching above the household ledger 


she kept of my income and our expenses. In a soft and lovely voice, in a most charming and 
skillful manner, she would make suggestions to help us reach our budgeting goal: 


“T know you’ll want to walk to work or share a ride with Herr Gloor this month to 
save the cost of benzin for the Ford. That’s a wonderful idea, Schdezli. And the silk 
stockings that I was going to buy—I’ll wait awhile to get those, dear.” 


“No, no, Frau Burkhart, you need your new stockings. I want you to get them. Can 
we be a bit more frugal with our food budget instead? I'll gladly go for a while without 
schoggi (chocolate),” I would answer. 


The numbers my wife pointed to with her slender fingers would be entered in the 
perfect calligraphy that I, sadly, could just aspire to. But with my love and friendship, my 
appreciation, admiration, and fighter pilots’ income—in these areas, I was certain I would 
please her. 


Wolf vs. Wolf 


I WANTED A BROTHER. Two or three years older would have been my choice. “A big 
brother I could talk to in my room at night after the lights were out, if ever I had a certain 
problem,” I confided wistfully to a friend. 


“He’d be clever and tough, and he could give me advice about life. He could kick 
some ass for me, if some needed kicking,” I said. That’s the way things worked for Hans- 
Ruedi and I thought he was very lucky. 


“There isn’t a hero around to save you when you’re an only child,” I pointed out to 
him. 


“Then you just have to save yourself,” was Hansi’s answer. 


I was trying to sort out how to do that. My ribs were hurting and there was a violet 
bruise on my arm. My lip was swollen too, and there was a raised cut inside my mouth. I ran 
my tongue over the welt, remembering the metallic taste there earlier. Mami had given me 
an ice cube to hold against it when I came home in tears, but my father had stopped her from 
fussing too much. 


“Tt happens to everyone at some point,” he said to her, frowning. “And I know it’s 
hard, Ray, but you have to stand up to him. Boys are like wolves in a pack. If one decides to 
bite you, you’d better bite him first. Others might jump in, but you just keep fighting, tooth 
and claw. Wolves and bullies only prey on the weak. Don’t be weak, son. It just takes one 
good fight—then he’Il leave you alone.” 


My tormenter’s name was André. He was older than me, red-haired, mean-mouthed, 
and my head plus my curls taller. He had three pasty friends who hovered around him like 
malevolent specters, and all of them haunted our apartment complex. I thought about what 
Papi said and imagined various scenarios—all of them ending with me a bloody pulp. I 
worked out a plan while I tossed and turned in my narrow bed, and settled on it: I would go 
out of my way to avoid them. 


But given the logistics of our building complex, another meeting was imminent. I 
was parking my troftinette in the rack by my apartment and suddenly André was there, 
standing too close, hovering over me. His breath smelled like sausage. 
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“T wanna ride your trotti, Vetsch. Unlock it and give it to me.” 


“T can’t,” I said. “My dad wouldn’t like it. I’m not allowed to loan my ¢rotti.” I was 
frustrated to hear my voice quiver, and I knew I’d said something stupid, but I was scared. 


“Well, I don’t like your dad’s rules, Vetsch-y. Do you, guys?” He shoved me back 
against the wall, and his friends tucked in around us, jeering and balling their fists. “And 
come to think of it, I don’t like you very much either, Vetsch-y.” 


He stepped hard on my sandaled toes and leaned in toward my face. Fear and his 
meaty breath made me squint. 


“You better let me use your trotti whenever I ask you, arschloch (asshole), or else. I 
don’t care what your ....” 


Pause. Knuckle punch. 
““... Daddy says.” 


After a series of three more hard punches in the same spot by his friends, the pack 
disappeared around the corner. 


“How do you spell ‘Vetsch-y,’ guys?” André yelled from the alley. “Upside down 
and backward, right?” 
“Hahahaha!” the toadies laughed hysterically. 


“Sauhtind!” (pig-dogs), I shouted after them ... but only at half volume. 


I WALKED INTO THE HOUSE for supper with tears cutting through the dust on my face. I 
had a pink welt and very tender bicep to match my bruised ego. 


“What happened?” my father asked, setting down his newspaper when he saw my 
misery. “André and his friends hit me again! He wanted to use my trofti and I said no, and 
they all hit me.” 


“Did you hit them back?” 


“No, Papi, I couldn’t! There were four of them, and André is a giant. You should say 
something to them, that’s the best solution.” 


My father scowled. “I will not. This is your battle, you fight it. Stand your ground. 
The next time you get cornered by André, you kick his ass. You know how to throw a punch, 
throw a good one where it will hurt him. You'll no doubt get another beating, but that will 
bring an end to this.” 


“But, Papi...” 


“Enough. I know what I’m talking about. If you don’t stick up for yourself and fight 
the next time they corner you, and you come home beaten up, well—I’m going to beat you 
some more. I promise. End of conversation.” 


And so my hand was forced. I could only go forward into the inevitable skirmish. 
My father had made it very clear retreat was not a possibility. As I stared at the dark ceiling 
above my rumpled bed that night, dreading what was to come, I heard an old man’s gruff 
voice, and he sounded a lot like my grosspapi. 


“A hard fight is the only one worth fighting, boy. The only escape is to the front.” 


A few days later, I was taking a short cut home from school, thinking about supper, 
math and my eight pages of writing homework—in that order. 


I heard footsteps and realized I was being followed by the wolf pack. 


I was tempted to run for it, but I remembered Papi’s promise, and he was ten times 
more formidable than four bully boys. 


Around the next corner, out of view, I stopped and waited, and then leapt forward 
from a tense crouch with my fists flying, aiming for the nose of the ring leader. I got a solid 
punch in on my target and one more before I was pummeled. I kept on growling and 
swinging like a windmill until the end. I was scratched and bleeding, but so was he—and 
Papi was right how it worked: that was the last time I had to show my teeth to André. 


Catch Him if I Can 


ANOTHER SKI SEASON, and I was still trailing Papi. It was late afternoon, and as 
standard practice my eyes were locked on his distant back and I was skiing scared. As he 
flew down a steep buggelpischte (mogul slope) toward a traverse across a section of 
mountain that was almost vertical, I witnessed him take a sudden and spectacular tumble. 
Ass over tea kettle on a sun-licked and now frozen face, he could not stop his slide through 
the long blue shadows. I watched, horrified, as he disappeared in a spray of ice crystals over 
the edge of a sheer cliff. 


But the gods who roam the mountains were watching, too. And at the precise 
moment that he vanished, they kissed us both. With a surge of adrenaline pumping through 
my veins, I tucked hard into the fall line and fearlessly let fly to his rescue. 


“Please, please, let there be a safety net!” I implored. 


Using skills born of desperation, I flew above the snowfield, fast and furious on my 
wooden ski wings to help my father. I sped to the lip, chattered to a stop, and held my 
ragged breath as I leaned forward to peer down into the abyss. Below me, tangled like a fly 
in a firmly staked orange web, I saw him. 


“Hoi, Papi!! Are you alright?” 


He twisted his head around toward me, smiled, and waved with his free hand. My 
heart leapt for joy! 


“Am I supposed to follow you down there, too?” 


He was shaken, but mostly unhurt. Following his gestures, I side-stepped carefully 
to collect his wayward hat and far-flung ski pole. Then I struggled to remove my skis on the 
incline and climbed carefully down to free him, while his words of praise and thanks made 
me blush warmly. 


We glided back to the trail at a much easier pace. “Ach, Ich mag niim (I’ve had 
enough) for today, Remo,” Papi said. “Let’s find Mami, and get something hot to drink.” 


Once a cup of Schnapps-flavored kafi luz was in his hands, he relayed to my mother 
with uncharacteristic animation the story of his mishap, my mountain god-blessed ski skills 
and his rescue from the net. Her eyes opened wide, and she squeezed me so fiercely, hot 
chocolate doused my handshe. This event had been a milestone hard-earned, and she knew 
it, and shared in my effervescent joy. 


Over the following weeks, Papi retold this story to his friends and coworkers— 
several times in my presence. The courage that arose from my successful rescue mission 
transformed my relationship with skiing, and evolved my relationship with my father. The 
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gods continued to kiss me so that I developed a passion for the sport. Some quick 
advancement made me privately fantasize I might even have an athletic gift for downhill, 
and, typical boy, I grew cocky. 


EARLY SPRING, skiing at Flims for a week, Papi returned to Aarau to address a work 
emergency, leaving Mami and me at the resort on our own. We skied together, but one 
afternoon I convinced her to allow me to practice on a gated course alone and then meet up 
with her two hours later. Exhilarated by my freedom, I played first on a favorite jump run, 
and then improvised a shortcut to the slalom gates across a treacherous slope marked 
CLOSED. I picked up too much speed on ice, and went down spectacularly. My bindings 
were bear traps not designed to release, and my left tibia fractured—I heard it crack under 
torque. 


I stayed twisted in the snow for a long time, reluctant to move my leg for the pain. 
I’d sought to ski alone, and now I could see and hear no one. The woods held their heavy 
silence as the white sun weaved through on its way to bed below the ridge line. I shouted 
and heard nothing in reply, except a squirrel’s scold. The pulse that was beating in my ears 
echoed as an increasingly hot throb in my leg. I reviewed my circumstances—the break, my 
location, the fading light—and felt sick to my stomach in conclusion. Thinking about my 
mother, knowing she would be frantic by then, tears slipped down my cheeks and the cold 
crept toward my bones. At last, as I shook, I heard a voice, faint, from somewhere above me. 


“HELP! Help me! Please help me, I’m here alone and my leg is broken!” I shouted 
again with all my strength, but there was no response. 


“Oh, pleeeease,” I begged to the gods who'd interceded previously, “Let someone 
come!” Craning my neck, I squinted and scanned between the darkened pines. 


Finally, at last—a flash of movement. A shape. A lanky man. 
My shout was frantic, ““Helfen sie mir!” and I waved my pole wildly. 


“Don’t move there, boy, you’ll make things worse. Let me see the damage you’ve 
done. Then Ill get you down the mountain.” 


His voice and manner were gentle as he bent, assessed, and moved around me to 
release my boots from my skis. His amber eyes were crinkled in concentration and kindness 
under the cuff of his hat. He told me I was brave, even as the pain flamed and I cried out. 


The man squatted and positioned me, small and light for my age, onto his back. 
With my arms hugging his neck under his grey flecked beard, and my one good leg hooked 
around the pack at his waist, he agilely traversed the buggelpischte to deliver me to the 
lodge. 


Mami was there, pacing, with a red nose and striped cheeks. She had already 
borrowed a sled from the ski patrol. 


“How can I ever thank you for finding him, Mr. Jannut? And to carry him down on 
your own—I’m so grateful!” 


She’d been anxious and annoyed, but taking in my injury, Mami morphed into a 
she-bear with a wounded cub. She padded my fracture with her jagge, wrapped me tightly in 
a borrowed blanket to quiet my shivers, and dragged the sled along the snow-packed road on 
a keen clip into town. 


“T was angry with you when you were late to meet me, Remo. Steam was coming 
out of my ears! And then I grew frantic, certain that something terrible had happened, sure 


that you’d broken your leg or worse. And look, you did ... doing something crazy, no 
doubt.” 


Her words were breathy as she strode along, and she cast loving glances back over 
her shoulder. “Oh, you must be in such terrible pain, Schdez/i. Hold tight, these bumps are 
unavoidable, I’m so sorry. Soon we’ll be at the clinic, love.” 


I wiped my eyes and my nose on my coat sleeve, exhausted by then, and weepy 
from her tenderness. 


The local doctor and his nurse showed me much less sympathy, as I’d made them 
late for dinner. 


Inner Space 


I HAD PLENTY OF TIME for the language practice Mrs. Burkhart assigned, after I broke 
my tibia. Back home, our family physician—a former general surgeon—noticed that my cast 
did not have the correct angles and rotation for optimal healing, so he insisted it be redone. I 
was put under anesthesia there in his office, and my leg was re-fractured and re-cast. 


Dr. Meng impressed me immensely with his medical knowledge and his manner. 
When he examined me, he clearly explained his methods and findings, and looked directly 
at me as he talked, and only sideways at my anxious mother. This made me feel peer-like 
and mature, and awakened a strong interest in medicine. 


After my leg had repaired itself in the new cast, I attended physical therapy for a 
few months at Dr. Meng’s practice. Each week I had a mental list of questions prepared in 
the event that I could corner him, many pertaining to the Level III Chemistry Set I had 
received at Christmas. It was obvious to my doctor that I was precocious, with a hungry, 
inquiring mind. To foster my scientific gifts, and at the same time to field me off to a more 
patient colleague, Dr. Meng connected me with the director of the laboratory at the nearby 
kantonspital. 


HERR DIRECTOR and I met briefly. I was well-mannered and had a good 
recommendation, so he granted me permission to visit his department on Wednesday 
afternoons, when school recessed early, to learn about Biochemical Analysis. I rode my 
bicycle there alone for a standing date with the Lab Ladies, who I knew, with undercover 
pride, found me cute and curiously amusing. 


Slipping goggles on, I leaned in around their white coats to see for myself the results 
shown on their spectroscopy systems, gas and liquid chromatographers, and other state-of- 
the-art measuring devices that revealed the mysteries of a body’s chemistry. They explained 
their methods as they worked, fielded my avalanche of questions, and shared their pastries 
and tea with me during kafipause. 


“Aren’t you bored yet, little Ray, coming each week to the lab and sitting down with 
a group of old frauen?” the lab chief teased me. “But maybe it’s the homemade birnbrot 
(pear pastry) and cream tea that brings you,” she added, taking note of my sizable appetite 
for sweets. 
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“Oh, no, I’m not bored at all,” I replied earnestly. “I want to learn everything there 
is to know about the new gas chromatograph. And I like talking to Frauen, especially smart 
and pretty ones!” 


This exhilarating lab experience—the chemistry, the birnbrot and the adoring, 
patient Lab Ladies—plus a rash of trauma room visits and several emergency surgeries that 
followed increasingly reckless boyish escapades, all combined to enamor me with medical 
science. 


Jet fighter pilots and spacemen remained my towering heroes. But the Swiss doctors 
who could staunch bleeding, plate and screw leg bones together, repair hearts and interpret 
the profound secrets of the human body in order to heal it—these men and women opened 
my eyes to an alternate, beguiling universe that was much nearer to home. 


a 
Wish Paths 


I HAD A CONNECTION with hospitals that stretched out before I was born. My parents 
met and fell in love in 1949, as teenagers. Their experience of quarantine, agony and hope in 
a Swiss tuberculosis sanatorium was their coupled beginning, so from one point of view, I 
saw it as my beginning, too. 


I only once visited Walenstadtberg—a white, sprawling complex five stories high 
and cinched by a belt of empty sun porches that seemed to flit with woeful, whispering 
spirits—but that couldn’t begin to satisfy my curiosity. I was a boy who’d become obsessed 
with facts and reason. And so I grew skillful in choosing my moments to pester my mother 
and father with questions about their pasts, determined to earn new details in reply. 


The tedium of family drives in our Ford Cortina boded well for story sharing ... on 
ski outings, in particular. Motoring from Aarau toward the eastern Alps, we would make fine 
time on the sleepy leg of our journey, tracing the long crescent of the Ziirichsee toward the 
rising sun. But at its southeastern tip several icy roads converged, and, since the culturally 
prompt Swiss all left early enough that there could be no escaping traffic, we’d inevitably 
slow to a stuttering crawl beside the narrow Walensee. 


And it was there, on the opposite shore, stark against the backdrop of the shark- 
toothed Churfirsten range, that we could see the glinting glass eyes and the tall, red roof hats 
of the hospital that had saved my parents and bound them forever to one another. 


GROUP ISOLATION and harsh regimes—the sanitartum environment was only a few steps 
shy of a prison ward, as my parents described it. Doctors relied on caustic, foul-tasting 
creosote capsules, prescribed as an expectorant and antiseptic, and mustard seed poultices to 
warm chest tissues and distract patients from deeper pain. Streptomycin, the first anti- 
tuberculin antibiotic, had been introduced in North America in 1947, but it was still hard to 
come by in post-war Europe. 


My father’s diagnosis was tuberculin pleurisy. He explained it to me as an infection 
that continually generated fluids in the pleural space between his lungs and chest wall. 
Neither imaging device nor anesthesia were used at the sanitarium, so he felt excruciating 
pain every time his physician stabbed a long needle between his ribs and rooted around to 
find and extract the pocket of pus-tinged liquid. 


My mother underwent “collapse therapy,” technically known as Artificial 
Pneumothorax. During the procedure, which she told me she received many times without 
anesthesia, she would endure stabbing chest pain, breathlessness and racking coughs as her 
doctor leaked air into her chest cavity through a needled hole to collapse her infected lung, 
explaining it “must rest to heal.” (Five years later, she endured a reverse procedure during 
my birth that forever guaranteed my status as an only child: while she was in hard labor, her 
obstetrician jammed a needle in her thorax and leaked out air to quickly inflate her 
“resting” collapsed lung, believing this would give her more strength to push me out into the 
world—the two pains nearly killed her.) 


Recovering from agonizing treatments, patients of Walenstadtberg passed time 
confined to their sterile rooms, or cocooned in wool blankets on an open porch to intake 
sunlight. Many did not respond to the harsh therapy and died. Among the survivors, life-long 
connections were forged. My parents’ attraction for one another was immediate. 


“Even so very sick, your father was commanding and handsome,” Mami reminisced 
on one ski journey. She craned her neck to look at me from the front seat of the Cortina, eyes 
glistening. “He was my rock then—and now still.” 


Papi’s brown, calloused hands gripped the wheel as he concentrated on the slippery 
road and the line of cars in front of us. I watched Mami appraise his profile thoughtfully. 
“More correctly, my mountain,” she revised, her voice shimmery with emotion. 


He turned his head slightly to catch her in his periphery, and I saw the corner of his 
mouth lift. “And you, Schdezli, were a bag of skin and jutting bones—but your pretty smile 
melted my heart like the sun on snow.” 


Papi, man of logic and reserve, was not inclined toward romantic poetry. His tender 
sentiment surprised all three of us, and we drove on for a while in a warm, awkward silence. 


I TAPPED MY MOTHER repeatedly on the arm as we crept along the banks of the 
Walensee, hoping for another story. “Why do you always hush when you see 
Walenstadtberg?” I asked. 


“Well....” She paused, and her long in and out breath sounded sad. “In some ways it 
was like a church, Schatzeli,” she replied. “Death and angels were always hovering.” 


Many prayers were made in that sanatorium post WWII, she shared—toward God, 
to the gods, to the saints, to the alpine spirits, to the ancestors, to the circling eagle 
messengers—desperate, beseeching prayers aimed to fall on any ears that might listen. Some 
worked to summon spirits, who roused patients up from their sickbeds and helped them 
forward into their lives. Others just wafted away—like seeds that fell on dry stone and never 
flowered. 


“How did it happen that so many people died there, but you did not?” I asked them. 


I saw that they both were thinking, so I waited quietly, reviewing my mental album 
of sanatorium snapshots and imagining them young as I listened to whoop, whoop rhythm of 
the wipers and the kurhf, kurhf crunch of chains on snow. 


At last, from Papi, “That’s a mystery meant for us to wonder and not to know, 
Remo. But so you have your answer ... when a person longs for something, prays for it, and 
then works for it with stubborn conviction, I believe that wish gains some special power to 
come into being,” he told me. 
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“Tt was love that kept me alive,” Mami continued, softly. “I had a beautiful dream of 
a future with your father that I took a step toward every day. Hmm, but maybe that is the 
same thing Papi just said...?” 


I chewed on this information for a while, mulling it over like a scientist. Then, I 
wrote with the edge of my fingernail in the fog that had collected on my window: 


Apywiond, my given name, and in conclusion—whoosh—a shooting star. 


Because before I was born, I was sure I’d been a mountain prayer. 


Fe 
Lost in Space 


I WAS HOME ALONE, talking to myself. Certain things, exciting things, drew words from 
my mouth even when there was no one near to listen. AT&T’s Telstar One satellite was 
sending a trans-Atlantic television signal into our schtube (living room), and I was 
witnessing a riveting moment in world history. It was made compelling by fiery rockets, 
cutting edge science, precision maneuvers and danger, the kinds of things one boy wants to 
exclaim about to another and emphasize with a sharp punch to the arm. The Space Race was 
yet another reason to wish for a brother, but I was still living alone with my parents in our 
second floor apartment, and it was already 1963. 


Wrapping my arms tightly around a plump feather pillow, I sprawled sideways on 
the itchy carpet in front of the console that claimed one corner of our modest living room. I 
was an enraptured Euro Space Fanatic, an Astro Junkie fixing on a mission. I couldn’t get 
enough. 


I snaked forward to within inches of the screen until my eyes began to cross, would 
have crawled inside if I could. I was star-struck by the manly, yes-can-do confidence of the 
original astronauts who had been chosen from the elite of United States military test pilots. 
And I was endlessly enttduscht (frustrated) that Walter Cronkite’s passionate play-by-play of 
the NASA mission, and the intense commentary provided by Jules Bergmen, the dark eyed 
science editor, was delivered in a language I could not yet understand. 


IN THE TENSE YEARS of the early 1960s, five manned Mercury flights took place, 
providing a welcome reprieve from dismal news that included assassinations, Vietnam 
atrocities, cold war confrontations, and violent civil and racial unrest. NASA missions were 
embraced wholeheartedly, from nail-biting lift-off to ocean splashdown. The original NASA 
astronauts—Alan Shepard, Gus Grissom, John Glenn, Scott Carpenter, Wally Schirra, 
Gordon Cooper and Deke Slayton—became global news celebrities, along with their 
unassuming wives. The whole world rode along with the spacemen for the steep highs and 
the heartbreaks. 


I had just turned eight and was enchanted by all things space: The drama of it. The 
science. All the new technologies. The charismatic President who had vowed to put a man 
on the moon by the decade’s end. And by the opportunity that lucky US citizens were 
afforded to become space travelers, and by the superhero Mercury Seven themselves ... in 
particular, Leroy Gordon “Gordo” Cooper, during the final Mercury mission. 


“The Faith 7 finished twenty-two earth orbits before it splashed down in the Pacific 
Ocean,” I informed my nearby classmates during an art period. “Gordo was in space for one 
day, one night, ten hours, nineteen minutes and forty-nine seconds.” 


“Oh. That’s long. Where did he sleep?” Bethli asked me, glancing up from the 
portrait she had just sketched of her family: mother, father, big sister, baby brother, chiie 
(cow) and summervogel (butterfly). 


“He just took a short nap in his chair,” I answered, sitting up a little straighter as the 
class expert. 


“Where did he ... go pee?” she stage-whispered, swirling the tip of her brush around 
an oval of yellow watercolor, and glancing at me sideways. 


Simon heard her question, snorted, and clapped both hands over his mouth while his 
body shook. I was prepared to tell them, I’d researched that myself. My face was warming in 
anticipation, but Mrs. Burkhardt directed a stern frown toward our table, so I decided to save 
the scientific answer—‘in a tube hooked to his wiener”—for the playground. 


I continued to ponder the miracle of Faith 7 while I contemplated my muddy 
watercolor family—Mami, Papi and me. It was missing something, someone ... I squinted 
and tapped my bleischtift against my brow until clarity dawned. I drew a capsule that arched 
above the three of us through a field of winking stars, and sketched Gordo’s head in the 
window. 


LATER, BACK HOME for mittagdsse (lunch), I perched near the stove where my mother 
was cooking, and did my best to rally her, too, to a proper level of space enthusiasm. 


“Astronaut Cooper conducted eleven experiments during his mission, Mami. Also, 
he made reports, took photographs of the Earth, televised himself, and monitored his whole 
flight. And Gordo sang up there, too.” I leaned very close to the rising steam of the potato 
pot to catch the light of her eyes. “Do you think that was because he was so happy?” 


“Vielleicht’ (perhaps), she replied, cocking her head to one side and stirring slowly. 
“Or ... maybe he was lonely. In a very small capsule so far away from home, maybe he just 
wanted to hear a voice.” 


I rested my chin on my fist and made dramatic contemplative faces at myself in the 
window while I considered this. Had my brave hero been lonely in outer space? Maybe 
Mami was right—but not during the time he was singing. 


In my imagined replay of the event, Gordo felt alone only when near-disaster 
struck—when his capsule lost all electric power to its automatic stabilization and control 
systems, and a manual reentry became his only recourse. 


But quickly, then, falling back on his knowledge of the star systems, he had drawn a 
grid on the window to align with guiding constellations. Step by step, with extraordinary 
calm and care, he’d steered the craft by hand into the precise thirty-four-degree pitch 
required to penetrate the earth’s dense atmosphere, knowing a mistake would cause it to 
ricochet far back into space, or burst into flames from the heat of friction. 


With Mission Control and all support teams holding their breath, on a countdown 
from ten and using his wristwatch to time the burn, he’d fired the retrorockets to take the 
capsule out of its orbit and back toward earth—and ... SUCCESS!! 


The Faith 7 had splashed down in the Pacific Ocean four miles from the USS 
Kearsarge recovery ship, the most on-target landing of the entire Mercury program. 
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WATCHING CONTINUING TV COVERAGE and listening to Papi read aloud from the 
Aargauer Tagblatt, | sat in slack-jawed awe. My feeling that Astronaut Cooper was the most 
skilled and courageous man who’d ever lived had been affirmed by expert opinion. I talked 
relentlessly about his flight everywhere I went; at home, school, at my father’s shop, and to 
the triumphant space-suited man in the mission photographs I’d tacked to my walls. I 
dreamed for many galaxy-filled nights in a row of glorious space flight. 


My father encouraged my glint eyed, fervent adoration. 


“A lot of the calculations Gordo needed for reentry were done in his head,” he told 
me. “If you have any hope to become an astronaut, Remo, you must excel in your studies. 
Gordo’s mission showed the world an important lesson. Technology is always fallible. All 
that can be counted upon, ultimately, is what a man holds in his head, and in his heart.” 


I considered these words for a long time, lying in bed and shining a flashlight on the 
photos of my idol. I had confidence in my heart—it was strong, and I was certain it was 
made for flight. But my head, well ... with Minimal Brain Syndrome, I could see how that 
remained to be proven, even to me. So that night I fastened my Swissness on becoming a top 
student. There would be challenges and a lot of hard work required, but it was a necessary 
goal, whatever it took. I was headed into Space, where knowledge was a critical survival 
tool. 


fF 
@) 
Land of the Free 


DURING THEIR QUARANTINE at Walenstadtberg, my parents had befriended a girl 
whose particular misfortune had been to develop “extra-pulmonary TB,” meaning the 
original infection had spread beyond her lungs. The disease found a home in her spinal 
vertebrae, and, over time, these weakened, collapsed onto themselves and calcified. When I 
met her, thirteen years after she had been discharged from the sanatorium, Sina Caprez was 
bent nearly double by her kyphosis—hunchback—and lived with unrelenting nerve pain. 
Remarkably, she still labored on her feet from before sunrise to sunset every day. She owned 
and ran a small farm and a rest stop for hikers, tucked away in the sheer eastern Alps outside 
the town of Flims, where we often went to ski. 


My father admired his old friend’s fortitude greatly. Determined to raise me to be an 
independent and confident Swiss mountain man (and a little disappointed by my progress), it 
occurred to him that I could benefit from a month at her farm under her tutelage. 


I PREPARED AND PACKED for my first working holiday with a mixture of excitement 
and trepidation. I knew this month away was intended to provide some rite of initiation. I 
wanted to be strong, up to the task, yet I worried I would miss my parents. 


We traveled in our crotchety Ford gdppel (clunker) up a serpentine gravel road into 
the Alps. Arriving at the farm, I was introduced to the two local boys who were employed as 
Miss Caprez’s helpers. Both were two years older than me and wary from the start of the 
city kid. Their ability to also speak Romansch, a descendant of the Latin spoken by the 
Roman Empire and one of Switzerland’s four official languages, established me firmly as an 
outsider. 


Under surveillance, we boys were set right away to the long list of daily farm 
chores. The most demanding task involved carrying aluminum tanks of fresh cows’ milk on 
our backs down a steep, rocky wanderwdg (trail) to the village, then traversing back uphill 
loaded with goods from the co-op market. I was the smallest of the farm hands, but no 
matter how I maneuvered, I was assigned the biggest tank. 


On my first portage, I staggered on the rocky trail under the unfamiliar shifting load, 
and my bootlace came undone. Leaning forward to tie it, the foamy milk contents gushed 
from the tank down over my head and into my eyes and ears. 


“Mother Mary! Think, boy! When you turn a tank upside down, what is in it pours 
out. Or didn’t you learn that in the city?” 


I apologized profusely, but carelessness and waste attracted Miss Caprez’s fury, and 
I received a scolding that lasted all the way down the path. The boys smirked and joked in 
Romansch. My face turned apple red, pride stinging from both directions. 


A few days later, wearing the same heavy milk tank, my shoelace betrayed me 
again. I had learned the consequence of bending forward, so I crept forward very cautiously 
until I reached a pole that marked the wanderwag. I lifted my foot on to it, feeling relieved 
and clever. 


But the sign was set shallowly in the scree, and as I leaned in, it gave way. I let 
loose a yell as I toppled over the edge and whirled down the canyon with the metal tank 
strapped to my back. Clawing frantically at passing branches and kicking my heels to slow 
my slide, I careened at last into a speckled granite boulder. I was rattled, gouged, covered in 
dirt, thoroughly cross-hatched by bramble scratches. Worse, all that remained of the fresh 
milk was a muddy brown stream that traced the path of my fall. 


Once again I was in for a tongue-lashing, although my hard tumble and bloodied 
hands and knees seem to take some of the steam out of Miss Caprez’s rebuke. 


IT OCCURED TO ME that I would not likely gain mountain man status by milk transport. 
Instead, I determined to double my efforts to earn my host’s good graces with the last 
evening chore. After supper, we boys were each given a burlap sack and assigned to roam a 
stand of tannenbdume (fir trees) to collect pine cones. We returned to the kitchen with our 
bundles over our shoulders, and mounded the cones in the iron wood stove to burn slowly 
through the night. This provided some slight warmth against the alpine chill, but more 
importantly it saved us the tedious work of restarting a dead stove before breakfast. 


For some reason, I excelled at this pine cone gathering job. Perhaps I had a better 
eye for the tightly closed cones that are best for slow burning, or maybe quicker hands. Or 
maybe I was more focused on the task because I couldn’t participate in the ongoing 
Romansch banter that seemed often to be about me. In any case, my cone contribution was 
consistently superior in number and quality, warranting some head nodding and faint praise 
from Miss Caprez. I began to stand a little straighter, and to feel, at last, a little more 
mountainous. 


WE STARTED EACH DAY before sunrise with the same meal—tea with milk and sugar, a 
loaf of freshly baked bread—which was a nice thing—and, alternately, a small amount of 
either anke (butter) or gomfi (jam) as topping. Now, at home one of my favorite breakfast 
foods was my mother’s warm bread slathered with creamy, melting anke and sticky sweet 
gomfi together. In fact, I liked this so much that I decided that I would be willing to forgo a 
day of any condiment and eat bread alone for the opportunity, on the following day, to have 
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both butter and jam. It seemed like a perfectly logical request to make, after all I was not 
asking for ‘more,’ just for ‘different’ ... nothing on my bread one day, anke and gomfi the 
next ... but Miss Caprez was not in any way prepared for my complexity. 


“Tsk! Typical city boy,” she snorted, after a moment of shocked silence. “Never 
satisfied. So precious! So clever! Wanting to change something that works just fine ... 
phuh!” 


Her vigorous, heated response and the smirks of the boys brought tears to my eyes. 
It was clear that I was nowhere near ready to be indoctrinated into the ranks of 
mountainhood, and any points I’d gained had gone up in stove smoke. 


I was sent from the table to add to my humiliation. 


Hungry and heartbroken, unsure where to go or what to do, I stood in the dim 
hallway. The sun had not yet risen above the trees to touch the farm. A candle on a knotty 
credenza by the door flickered with a draft, and I moved toward it. The rough pine top was 
draped with a crocheted doily, and beside the candle stood a statue of the Virgin Mother, 
with her arms open in the manner of blessing. On the wall above, illuminated by the wafting 
flame, was a framed black and white photograph of John F. Kennedy, his eyes to the heavens 
and his hands clasped in prayer. 


IT WAS LATE SUMMER, and the world had fallen in love with the handsome US 
President—including Sina Caprez. His Catholic faith, his courage, his intelligence, his Cold 
War pragmatism and willingness to confront hard truths, all these resonated deeply with the 
hard-won mountain Swiss. “Do not pray for easy lives. Pray to be stronger men!” the 
President had famously quoted that year at a Washington, DC prayer breakfast. 


From the perspective of a rugged Romansch farmer whose painful deformity had 
prevented her from marrying and given her no chance of an easy life, JFK deserved a special 
place in her home. But for me, too, that morning in the drafty hallway—a Protestant “city 
boy” deflated and defeated by my own appetite—the familiar rugged face provided some 
sense of kinship, and comfort. 


I reached out to touch the photo, but heard a voice and startled. “Pain sharpens the 
tongue, son. Just let the breakfast scolding pass.” 


I looked over my shoulder into the dark hallway, stared back at the President. 
Someone was speaking in Schwiizerdtitsch. I gripped the edge of the credenza and cocked 
my ear. 


“You're a dreamer, Ray,” the voice continued. “A little fuzzy-headed sometimes and 
I can’t read a damn thing you write, but you’re sharp as a tack and a tenacious little bugger. 
Life travels a bumpy road and it’s not easy, but keep focused on the things you desire—hold 
those dreams fast in your heart—and take small steps forward. You’!l soon get there.... 


“Now tell me, really. How important is strawberry gomfi compared to the sugar in 
the future you see for yourself, son?” 


The desolation I’d been feeling was replaced by a spark of joy that spread through 
my chest. I will be a Mountain Man! Maybe not today, but soon I'll be admirably 
mountainous. And a Fighter Pilot! And a Flight Surgeon! And an Astronaut! Despite my 
empty belly and many failures at the farm, my dreams seemed as real and bright as the field 
of morning stars. 


Chairs scraped across the kitchen floor to end my reverie, dishes clanked, and the 
faucet opened in the sink. I took two steps toward the light, but returned quickly to 
straighten the photograph on the wall. 


“Danke, danke fillmol, ” | whispered. “See you someday, President JFK,” I said. 
“See you in the USA, where rockets need pilots and life will be so-o-o sweet!” 
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Chapter Two 


Early Years 


a 
Rhubarb to Die For 


ALL THROUGH PRIMAR SCHULE, my best buddy was Max. We had a friendship that 
worked very well. I was the leader and Max was the follower, and we were both happy with 
that. When we got together in second and third grade, we generally made-believe around a 
daring mission. 


Sometimes we were Swiss soldiers. Sometimes we played Cowboys and Indians. 
Other times, I was James Bond and Max was Goldfinger. If our friend Heidi was around, she 
would be Pussy Galore and oversee a squadron of killer lady pilots. 


We lived in neighboring apartment buildings, not far from the Museum of Art and 
the State Library. Kuntshausweg was not a fancy street, but it was pleasant enough, mostly 
families. Many of the homes had carefully tended garden plots. There was one house near 
our street that appeared neglected, compared to the others. It had a fenced yard that was long 
and narrow with a raggedy garden at the back, and a nasty tempered black hiind that slept 
with one eye cocked open on the porch. 


Some days, Max and I incorporated that hiind in our play. We would slip over the 
fence very quietly, staying low, and then suddenly lunge forward with a growl or a shout, 
arms flapping in his direction. The Aiind would startle from his dream, take his cue, and run 
straight toward us, hoping to rip us to shreds. Max and I would leap up the fence away from 
his gnashing teeth, and scramble over into safety. This was great fun, and a perfect warm up 
for being a hero or villain. A surge of adrenaline always made our characters feel more 
authentic. 


After a while, I had an urge to up the ante when we faced off against the black 
beast. This urge coincided with a particular craving I had one particular day for fresh 
rhubarb. My mother was not home, so our refrigerator was off-limits, but I knew where to 
find some. I collected my knife from my room and called Max. He liked rhubarb too. 


I STOOD LOOKOUT. I was the brains behind the operation. I’d come up with the plan, and 
I'd given my soldier his mission. And it was a go—the fanged sentry was asleep. Max scaled 
the wall into enemy territory, and snuck across the mine field, taking very soft steps to the 
garden. We’d used up our soldier ration packs and hadn’t eaten for days, so this was a matter 
of life and death. Max hacked away at the rhubarb, cutting an armful before the enemy 
patrol noticed. The hiind stood at attention, snarled and tore off the porch straight toward 
him. 

“Incoming, Max!” I screamed. “Run! Run!” 


Max was off like a rifle shot and needed his hands to climb, so he hurled the 
rhubarb high across the fence, and leapt. I was perched on top, feet locked in place, leaning 
forward. I grabbed his arm and hauled him over, both his legs still intact. 


I DIDN’T THINK about the scar. We left evidence behind. There was a sizable bald patch in 
the garden, and a trail of wilted rhubarb stalks on the ground, pointing toward the fence. The 
home owner could see this from his kitchen window and was not happy. For some reason, he 
had a suspicion that Max was involved, so he paid a visit to his parents. Under duress, Max 
cracked. 


“Tt was Ray’s idea! He told me to do it.” 


I was at home, feeling generally uneasy. I wasn’t sure if this was due to too much 
rhubarb, or a hunch I might soon be in trouble. I stayed close to Papi, being extra helpful. 
The phone rang and he answered it. As usual, he didn’t say much. 


“Vetsch.” Pause. “Ja, er ist mein sohn (Yes, he is my son).” Long pause. My ears 
perked up and my face was hot—I could hear a man speaking angrily on the other end, but I 
couldn’t catch the words. 


“Hmm. I see.” Another pause. “I agree with you completely, Herr Renner. I 
appreciate the call. We’ll discuss it. Danke.” 


My father turned and looked at me. Before he could say anything, I blurted out, “It 
was Max who cut the rhubarb, Papi, not me.” 


“Let’s talk about that. Who asked Max to do it, and who was in charge?” 
“Well, me,” I replied begrudgingly. “And me.” 


Papi nodded. “I see. And do you understand that when you are in charge and you 
instruct someone to do something that makes you responsible?” 


“Yes, I understand that, Papi, and I was being responsible. I was watching out for 
Max so the Aiind wouldn’t hurt him.” 


“Safeguarding the people you’re leading is not your only responsibility. You are 
also accountable if the plan is faulty, or there is an unfortunate outcome. Herr Renner is 
beside himself, and he wants to call the police and make an official complaint against you 
and Max for vandalism and theft, which, I think you know, is punishable by imprisonment. 
Since you’re in command of this entire situation, you need to deal with him.” 


I gasped, horrified. My father was a man of logic and reason. How could he have 
missed that this would be a lethal event? I pictured the hiind meeting me at the door, 
salivating to get to his revenge. 


“Please, Papi, no! Herr Renner is angry, his hiind is savage, and I’m sure if I go to 
that house this will be my last day on earth!” 


“Well, that’s your problem. Go right now and talk with him face to face while the 
issue is hot, and before the police are summoned. You go and deal with it, because you are 
responsible. Go.” 


There could be no arguing. I turned toward the door and resigned myself to die. 


I TOOK THE STREET WAY to the Renner place. It was longer and it gave me time to 
think. I knocked quietly with the hope that the Adind would be on the back porch and sleep 
through the encounter, but he was immediately there, snarling and scratching on the other 
side of the thin piece of wood. He knew it was me, and I was not his friend. A stout man 
with a large mustache unlatched the door. I winced, tensing against the sharp teeth that I 
knew would seek my throat, but Herr Renner had a tight grip on the demon’s collar, for the 
moment. 

“Quiet, Barry! Sit!” 
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To my surprise, the Atind obeyed, but its eyes stay locked on me, and his lip drew 
up on one side of his muzzle so I could see his long white canine. I’d heard t’hiind can smell 
fear and that it incites them. I introduced myself to my neighbor and spit out my apology 
immediately, rapid fire, trying to cover all key points, and yearning to run back home. 


“T am very sorry about your rhubarb, Herr Renner. I take responsibility because I 
told Max to cut it. We were playing a game. Max did cut it, but I was the leader. Please don’t 
call the police. It wasn’t vandalism, we were just playing, and I am sorry. I will never cut 
your rhubarb, or go in your yard, or tease your nice hiindli ever again. And Max won’t 
either.” 


I glanced up quickly and meet his eyes so he could see that I was sincere, and then 
looked back down at my nemesis. The man was still scowling, but he was the least 
threatening of the two. He took a stern tone when he replied. 


“Hmm, well, I’m still angry about this, but I'll accept your apology. You’ ve done 
the right thing to come over, young man. However, we have some business yet to deal with. 
I’m very fond of rhubarb myself, and not happy at all that I worked hard to grow it and now 
won’t be able to enjoy it. That can’t be rectified. But the mess you made in my yard can be. 
Go out back now and make that right. Let me know when you are finished.” 


I didn’t like that Mr. Renner was still annoyed, but I took it as a good sign that he 
was no longer mentioning the police. 


“Thank you, sir. ?'1l do a good job. But ... the Aiind? I'm a little afraid of the hiind. 
I, uh, I have a feeling yours doesn’t like me.” 


I saw my neighbor’s mustache curl upward in what might have been a smile. 


“Go on through the side gate, Ray. I know Barry would like very much to be out 
there with you, but I’m going to keep him in the house.” 


ye 
J 
Marching with Mr. Frei 


I LEARNED TO MARCH IN THIRD GRADE. Very well, I was told. I also learned some 
hand-to-hand combat techniques, and a few other useful things. After graduating from the 
classroom of my beloved Mrs. Burkhardt, Mr. Frei had become my teacher. Mr. Frei was a 
major in the Swiss military and damn proud of it. Everything he did was military centered. 
We had two gym times. In the boys-only gym portion we had marching and one-to-one 
combat. We were good marchers. 


We had drill sergeant Frei doing his thing early on and we had that down cold. This 
was a big deal to him—that his third grade male pupils excel at military maneuvers, such as 
they were. He was a good academic teacher. He was an older man, a few years away from 
retirement. He wasn’t inclined to become anyone different when he walked into our 
elementary classroom in the morning. We sat at attention and said, “Ja, Herr Frei.” 
Everything about our day was orderly and regimented, which appealed to my inner 
Commandant. 


Mr. Frei demanded our full attention. He expected to make a point just once. If he 
had to make the same point a second time, he did it very loudly. Mr. Frei was a strapping 
man, but he would bend all the way down to a student’s height to put his nose to their nose 
as he shouted about where they were coming up short. 


His view of life was simple: It’s hard, yeah, so get on with it. Showing effort was 
the key to pleasing Mr. Frei. Not showing all the effort that he believed you could apply at 
your age had a consequence that was akin to putting a match to dynamite. “Give it your all 
and nothing less” was his daily mantra that we recited, and “it” was meant to include 
everything. 


I admired and respected Mr. Frei, as every Swiss child was taught to behave toward 
their teachers. Unlike teachers in the United States who are chosen by school board made up 
of their “peers”, teachers in Switzerland are elected by the populous. If you are a teacher that 
people like and you want votes, then you’ll probably be voted in as a teacher and every four 
years your position will likely be confirmed. If you’re an asshole with values people don’t 
care for, you will lose your job. So tenure as it’s known in the States doesn’t exist in 
Switzerland; tenure is what people in town and the parents think about you. Mr. Frei had the 
military thing going on but he was a hell of a good teacher, got confirmed every four years 
and made it all the way to retirement with no problems. 


I did well with Mr. Frei. He liked me by virtue of my diligent work, and he also 
agreed I would be a good jet fighter pilot. He’d been teaching school for a long time, and he 
was intrigued by Dr. Gutscher’s early annotation of my “Minimal Brain Syndrome” and the 
fact that I was “highly gifted in science and math, and marginally achieving in language 
subjects.” 


It was Mr. Frei’s idea that I go to the local Teacher’s Seminary; the job of the 
people who worked there was to teach others how to become teachers. He talked with the 
school principal and my parents, and got their permission to send me for a day for extensive 
testing. 


Because I could do some stuff incredibly well and was only marginally good at 
others, I was sent to Seminary as a case of a learning disability. Essentially I was a guinea 
pig. The teacher, school psychology service and herd of teachers gave me tests and had 
interviews with me to see how I thought. Looking back at the experience years later, I 
realized Mr. Frei was dead on. He looked at me and decided, “I think this kid is interesting.” 
Convinced I could be a good soldier, he got the ball in motion for me to be tested which 
happened to coincide with when the term Dyslexia was being coined. 


I was interviewed and evaluated by a whole assemblage of school psychologists, 
faculty and student teachers. In the end, it was concluded that, while I had a very high IQ, 
my language coding brain circuits misfired to impair my reading ability, along with my 
ability to spell, retrieve words, articulate words (especially in a foreign language), and to 
remember certain facts. I had a dyslexic label attached to me, but not any more tools to help 
me learn. 


My diagnosis as a dyslexic didn’t mean much to Mr. Frei, except that I had to 
continue to work harder than the others. I was used to the extra writing assignments by now. 
I had notebooks and notebooks of handwriting and language from my two years with Mrs. 
Burkhardt. Naturally, Mr. Frei gave me more. 


“Pain is just weakness leaving the body, Vetsch,” he told me. “A man does 
whatever it is he needs to do.” 
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Z 
Bike Ride with Gian Carlos 


MY FRIEND GIAN CARLOS was a monster on his bike. We rode together in the afternoon 
and on the weekends. He also could use his wheels as transport to school every day, and I 
could not. This was because bicycle parking space was limited on campus. I lived closer to 
Primar Schule than one kilometer as the crow flies, so I was required by rule to walk. 


The foot route from our apartment to school was pleasant enough. It went past my 
dad’s shop, through a city park and by a shallow creek that was the drinking water and 
hydropower source for our medieval town, but it still meant walking. Biking had much more 
prestige. It was more manly. 


Gian Carlos was a small kid, but strong, and not just in his legs. He was Italian, and 
his father was a “guest worker” in the construction field in Aarau, which meant that his 
family was permitted to stay in Switzerland for nine months out of the year. Gian Carlos 
could lift a lot, because he sometimes helped his father. I was strong from skiing and ice 
hockey, and I was stubborn. I might have been more stubborn than Gian Carlos, or maybe 
we were the same. 


HE AND I WERE RIDING ONE DAY and we decided that the other kids at our school 
didn’t appreciate how fierce we were on our bikes. We decided we should show them, earn 
their respect. We thought of a route that was long and hard, and one Wednesday afternoon 
when school was let out early, without telling our parents, we set out to conquer it. 


The route went from Aarau to Muhen. We chose this destination for two reasons: 
Muhen claimed to be “the town with the smartest cows,” (proof—they all say its name), and, 
my family had some friends who lived there. If we completed our trek, we could check out 
these talking cows, and my friends would likely feed us a snack and be able to verify our 
arrival. Gian Carlos and I wanted bragging rights at school, and we did not want anyone 
questioning our claims. 


It was about twenty miles round trip. Once we left our neighborhood, we turned on 
to a rough road, full of potholes and cracks after the winter. It was hilly up and back, with 
sections of long climbs and crosswinds. It was also heavy with traffic. Cars passed us in a 
steady stream. The narrow gauge electric tram ran along this road too, with its raised tracks 
and a high voltage wire. When it rumbled by, the noise was deafening. There was a thin, 
sandy shoulder on both sides of the road, which dropped off into fields, some drainage areas, 
and, at times, a steep void. We were not wearing helmets or any special safety gear. It didn’t 
take us long to realize there was little margin for error. 


“Hey, Vetsch,” Gian Carlos yelled at my hunched back, just inches from my rear 
tire. His eyes were fixed on two bota bags of water I had tied to my book rack. One of them, 
it seemed, was leaking badly. “Grazie for leading me on this suicide mission!” 


We were approaching another hill and, since I had no gears on my bike, I stood up 
on my pedals and dug in. “Shut up and climb!” I shouted. “We need to live to tell about it, 
Carlos!” 


And for the sake of the swagger, we do. 


Virgin Flight 


I WAS TEN, and getting antsy with my feet on the ground; I couldn’t wait to get in the air. 
My preferred first flight experience was in a McDonnell-built Gemini space capsule— 
destination Stratosphere—but I had not received a reply from NASA to my inquiry about 
volunteers. I’d made it months ago, so maybe they were not accepting students. Or maybe I 
shouldn’t have written my letter in Deutsch. (But I had copied and recopied it with such 
care!) 


In any event, I was ecstatic when my father stepped in with a surprise that would 
fulfill a part of my wish. In the first light of a summer morning, he prodded me up from bed. 
He packed me and a lunch basket in the car, and nudged our géppel toward the Jura 
Mountains, north of Aarau. Over the Rhine River, on a wide plateau, there was a sailplane 
port. 


He’d arranged for me to take my inaugural flight tucked shotgun behind his pilot 
acquaintance—a man he’d met through his work, Mr. Tanner. By habit, we arrived very 
early. I was jittery with nerves and excitement. Papi suggested that we stroll to the far end of 
the launch field to get a close look at the engine that would hurl the gliders skyward. It was a 
no-frills workhorse. Its only job was to turn a steel spool to reel in one thousand meters of 
cable, which was currently stretched on the heather runway and fastened to the snub nose of 
a gleaming glider. 


A signaler dropped a flag to relay to the operator that the first pilot is locked down 
and ready. The winch roared and yanked the light, long-winged plane from a standstill to 
flight speed in just a few seconds, as the pilot aimed up into the headwinds at forty-five 
degrees. The plane climbed to the length of the wire and the pilot released it. The glider 
soared free, out into the open blue, heading toward the ridge line at sixty miles per hour. 
Papi and I squinted and shaded our eyes with our hands to follow the plane’s pretty path 
across the sky. 


WHEN MY MOMENT CAME TO FLY, I eased into the narrow fuselage directly in front of 
the wings. I paid close attention to the pilot’s instructions, and strapped tightly into the 
passenger seat. The cockpit was cramped, and I was seated low to the ground, head about 
the level of my father’s hip. The welded geometric skeleton of the plane was visible from 
the inside. Only a thin fabric skin covered the frame. I had no illusion that we would be 
protected in a crash. I wiped my sweaty hands on my pants, and gave Papi a thumb’s up as 
the clear canopy closed. 


“See that cloud up there straight ahead, Ray? That’s where we’re headed,” Mr. 
Tanner said. 


The flag dropped, the winch revved in the distance, and the wire jerked us forward 
with a violent tug. My stomach lurched in synch. Two teenage wing-holders concentrated to 
steady the plane as they sprinted beside us. One, two, three, four, five, six steps and we were 
too fast for them. Suddenly, I felt—nothing except incline. I gasped and pumped my fists 
skyward, realizing we were airborne. 


“My first flight!” I shouted to Mr. Tanner, but, of course, he knew. 


I craned my neck backwards. Papi was now far below me, standing off to one side, 
waving with a knot of merry spectators. There was a herd of braunvieh (Swiss brown cows) 
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in the adjacent field, and they mooed to warn their calves as the glider’s shadow approached. 
The cable seared away from the plane’s nose as the pilot freed it, and then all earthly sounds 
faded too. 


The sheer beauty of the glittering space that surrounded me, and all that was below, 
and of our plane, with its thin white wings, made my throat tighten suddenly with tears. I 
imagined that if the canopy would open, I could reach out and grab fluffy handfuls of 
cumulous wool. I saw hawks soaring above us, a dole of doves circling effortlessly below. 
We didn’t seem much different than these avian creatures, playing in the sky on our silent 
wings. 

Over an area of rock, Mr. Tanner caught a newborn thermal, a column of warm 
rising air, and we used it to gain five hundred feet. He talked over his shoulder to me about 
convection currents as we soared along a cloud street. I had questions, but they would wait. 
Right now, I was flying. 


Mr. Tanner steered us toward an abrupt little hill spotted with spruce and pine. He 
found an updraft where the prevailing wind angled up the face. After twenty minutes of 
stomach-flopping climbs and dives, I realized we had turned back around toward the glider 
port. 


THE WIND-PUSH WAS NOW AT OUR TAIL. The noise heightened. Air was rushing 
though the minute gaps in our canopy. I didn’t want the flight to end, but the ground was 
rising up as if it was in a hurry to see us. By the movement of his shoulders above the 
seatback, I knew when Mr. Tanner pulled up hard on the brake lever to deploy the wing 
spoilers. He tilted the elevator in the tail, which lifted the glider’s nose and aimed its landing 
gear toward the grass. Keeping both wings level, we bounced and slithered to a stop, ending 
not far from a solid-looking farm fence. I gave a loud “phew,” and my heart was racing. I 
was enormously happy. 


My father was instantly beside us. I started to narrate the flight from my seat, 
mouthing words and gesturing to him even before the canopy is opened. Once my feet were 
on the earth, Papi turned my shoulder toward the pilot, so I thanked him effusively and 
shook his big hand. 


“Merci vilmal, Herr Tanner! That was the best twenty-six minutes of my life! I 
couldn’t believe the lift we got by the ridge. Papi, we were rising for the longest time. I felt 
like I could almost touch a vulture’s wing! The turbulence in the updrafts scared me at first, 
but then I liked it. How high did we get, Herr Tanner, and how did you learn to fly gliders so 
well?” 


“How was he as a passenger?” my father asked. 
“Great,” Mr. Tanner replied. “Mucksmiiiislistill.”’ (Quiet as a little mouse) 


Papi and I spent a few more hours at the glider port. We relished the lunch of 
landjdger sausage, chds and bread my mother had packed, while we followed the airborne 
gliders with binoculars. 


The pilots on the ground stuck out their chests and clinked glasses with their crew. 
Over picnics, they revisited their earlier flights as colorful play-by-play. There was lots of 
laughter. The logistics and sheer expense of motorized flying in Europe was too extravagant 
for most people—sailplanes were the next best thing, and a symbol of status. Glider pilots 
were a tight and jovial band of brothers. I desperately wanted in. 


I edged over and listened in on a conversation between some older boys who 
pretended not to see me. They were discussing the youth glider program that had been 
developed by the Swiss Department of Defense, Civil Protection and Sport. I was content to 
eavesdrop and soak up teen bluster and details about the glider camp. I logged the 
opportunity in a detailed mental list of my astronaut preparations. 


First flight 
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Hot Air 


I SAW THE CITY COUNCIL NAKED. Well, I saw most of the men in Aarau /ftidliblutt, and 
every one of the politicians. We had a public sauna in the center of town. Generally, it was 
co-ed, but on Tuesdays it was open to the men only. My father went regularly, and when I 
was in fourth grade he started to take me along. This was a rite of passage, and it was also 
very good mental exercise—part of his prepping me for the law practice he imagined in my 
future. 


Political debate was almost always the flavor of the evening at the sauna. Nudity 
served very nicely to make everyone equal, my father explained, and although Herr Mayor 
and the various other Kanton officials were there, the heated discussion was open to any 
person with a penis who had opinions formed intelligently enough to endure close scrutiny 
and a polite chewing. 


I was the child exception in the sauna, so I kept my mouth shut, listened well, and 
made a mental tally of the points. I also tried to hide my genitalia, around which not a single 
gopferdami pubic hair had felt the urge to sprout. 


But I couldn’t cross my legs, of course. No, no. And covering my shame with a 
towel wasn’t an option when all the men in the room were sitting on top of theirs, their dark 
pubic patches taunting me like flags flying above their poles. I tried cupping my hands 
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together in my lap as a shield, but the touch of my fingertips started to bring my penis to life, 
and I hurriedly readjusted. 


I decided it worked best for me to adopt a posture of intense interest. I leaned 
forward toward the speaker with my hands clasped together and my elbows denting into my 
thighs, creating walls and shadows for my uber naked wiener. The downside to this pose was 
that my body language communicated that I had something to say. 


“Well, that’s enough hot air from the old farts, let’s hear what jung Herr Vetsch 
thinks about this municipal tax increase,” one of the city officials remarked, and ten pairs of 
eyes aimed in my direction, one of them twinkling with pride. 


This was a pressure-filled moment. 


The expectation was that I’d listened carefully to the positions of those in the sauna 
(I had), formed my own opinion about the issue at hand (I did), and that I'll be able to 
defend it on the spot (I thought I could). If I sueceeded—and it was not acceptable for me to 
toot my father’s horn, even if I happened to agree with him—then the thirty, forty, fifty year 
age gaps would make no difference. My ideas would be considered on par with the others. 


For my opinions to be heard by these seasoned debaters, I knew I must speak with 
firm conviction. Eye contact and expression, too, would be important to engage and 
persuade them, because, in my present extra-naked state, my usual demonstrative hand 
gestures needed to be kept to an absolute minimum. 
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Saluting Mr. Frei 


YES, MR. FREI WAS A BIT EXTREME, but he was an excellent teacher, and the three 
years I spent with him prepared me well to leave primar schule. 


After completing fifth grade in Switzerland, students were divided according to 
academic aptitude and achievement into three branches for further education: Ober Schule, 
Secondary Schule, and Bezirk Schule, the highest branch, which was equivalent to college 
prep. 

I was headed to Bezirk Schule for grades six through nine only because Mr. Frei 
recommended me. Despite my poor writing ability (“You’re mixing this up with Russian 
again, soldier ... turn that A around!”) and ongoing struggles with spelling and reading, he 
believed I had potential. 


“Now don’t go and make me look bad, Vetsch,” he told me. “Continue to apply 
yourself like you’ve done in this classroom, and you'll be fine. And don’t forget—effort is 
only effort when it hurts!” 


THE WHOLE TONE of my education was about to change. Mr. Frei drove it home for 
students headed to Bezirk Schule that the tender care we received in primary grades was the 
entitlement of babies—we must not expect it in the higher levels of education, or in life, in 
general, for that matter. He also explained that even heavy breathing like his down our 
necks, aimed to help us be our best, would disappear once we crossed the threshold of our 
next school. The main responsibility of Bezirk Schule faculty and administrators in 
Switzerland was to protect the investment of the taxpayers that elect them to their jobs, and 


to turn out high-achieving adult citizens that would reflect well on the school—not to coddle 
or cajole half-hearted students, Mr. Frei chided. 


The first day of Bezirk Schule classes always included a talk by a teacher that went 
something like this: 


“Good morning, class. I know you are excited to be here, but I expect your full 
attention. You have been accepted as a student in this school because you are the cream of 
the crop, so the expectation is that you will behave like it, at all times. If you don t continue 
to achieve the high grades that brought you here, then you'll be sent down to Secondary 
Schule on a path to be a skilled laborer—you'll be out the door. Thats a fact. 


“You are not studying and learning to please your teachers and parents any more, 
you are here to learn for yourself and excel so that you can establish your future. So strive 
for excellence because you want to learn things that will help you advance. Prepare yourself 
for a prestigious professional career that will both repay the taxpayers who have generously 
funded your education, and reward you with a happy, comfortable life.” 


“Do or die, soldier,” Mr. Frei said, as I hung back from leaving his classroom for 
the very last time. 


I knew that was his blessing over my future. 
I saluted him, and said, “Thanks.” 
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Sink or Swim 


MY FATHER was a creature of habit; routine was right at home in his engineering mind. 
Mami, now and again, liked to vary the rhythm of things in the spirit of gentle adventure. 
One summer, Austria beckoned to her. It was our tradition to vacation in Italy in July, where 
there was pasta—which io adoro—plus lots of kids to play with. But instead, to please her, 
my father booked a Bed and Breakfast spot on a quiet lake just across the east border. 


The cabin had access to a beach located a half mile away on the river outlet, where 
two inflatable kayaks sat side by side to tease me that there were no other children. I claimed 
the newer one anyway, and spent the morning paddling hard upriver to the lake and letting 
the current take me back down, until that became boring. I wandered along the shore, made 
a sand and stick castle and then destroyed it with stones, conducted a full autopsy on a dead 
perch. 


Eventually my eye was drawn to the far end of the lake, where there was a rangy 
wood tower, and I could make out people jumping from it into the water. It was a fair 
distance away, but I decided it would be reachable by kayak, if instead of following the 
shoreline with its various inlets and coves, I paddled a straight course through the lake’s 
middle. 


It took me thirty minutes, maybe more. My arms were burning by the end, although 
I had the help of an increasing wind. Several people on the tower climbed into a boat and 
motored off just before I docked. I was disappointed—a boy near my age waved to me from 
the stern. 


I tied the kayak with a clove hitch to a post and scaled the ladder. I had the choice 
of a three or seven meter platform. At the very top of the tower, I peered over. The water 
below was shaded by inky clouds that had come in. Lying on my belly, I shielded my eyes 
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for a better look into the depths. I was sure, since others were jumping, that it was deep 
enough to be safe, but being on the tower alone with the dark water below was intimidating. 
I backed off from the edge to let my fear subside, and began to encourage myself. 


“Seven meters, so what! Don’t be a hosenschiiser (in-the-pants-shitter). You jump 
at home from a three meter board. You saw those people jump into the shadows and they 
lived...so go for it, scared rabbit. Just jump!” 


A few false starts, then finally I leapt. It stung pretty good the first time, so I double 
dared myself and did it once more. 


I WAS PADDLING BACK against the wind, so grateful for the current. I felt accomplished 
and tired. I was parched too, and very hungry. Whatever Mami had prepared for lunch, I 
would devour. Another kayaker was stroking efficiently toward me, and after a few minutes, 
I realized it was my father. It registered with a start that I might be in trouble. We met mid- 
lake. 


“Sali, Papi! These inflatables can paddle right along. I took mine out for a long test 
drive!” No answer. Instead he bumped his boat up against mine, grabbed the tie-line in the 
front, and hitched it to the back of his kayak. Then reached back and shoved me into the 
water. 


“Papi!! Why did ... no, wait! What did ....” 


But he was off, my vessel snaking behind him. I began crawling hard through the 
zipper of his wake to keep up, until I realized he was not going to let that happen. 


I treaded water for a few seconds to let the event register. The shoreline now looked 
far away. The lake was cold enough in the middle to be unpleasant with the cloud cover. I 
was annoyed, contrite, and afraid all at once, and the only thing I could do was swim. I 
fought a rush of panic, got my breathing under control, and begin to stroke, aiming to find a 
rhythm I could maintain. I was soon winded, though, low on fuel. My arms hurt. A few 
times, I lifted my head above the surface to see if my father might be looking back, but if he 
was, I didn’t catch him. 


“Errrr, he’d let me drown to punish me!” I growled to myself, and I considered 
shouting it to the fish and the sky. But that thought did not sit exactly right with me, so I 
didn’t. Papi was a hard man, but he was not a rash man. On the contrary, he was very 
calculating, very exact. 


Then it hit me—my father was teaching me the same way his early experiences on 
the Bodensee had taught him. He would have recognized that I’d made some grave errors 
that day. Now he was making sure I confronted them head on through consequence. 


“He wants me to feel totally alone in the lake,” I considered. “He wants me to feel 
how easy it would have been for me to die out here. He wants me to worry that I might!” 


I crawled forward through the water because I had no option. I was shivering, 
grateful for any heat given by the spotty sun, as I reviewed from the beginning how Papi 
would have seen that my adventure warranted punishment: 


I didnt tell my parents where I was going. 

I'd brought no provisions. 

I didnt take a life vest on the boat. 

I didn t follow the shore line as I’ve been taught to do in a small craft. 
I didnt have a buddy with me on the high tower. 


I'd jumped into black water without knowing what was below. 


By the time the lake bottom was visible and rising up sharply, I’d spent my anger 
and accepted my lesson. All I could think about was eating. Approaching the beach, I flailed 
my dead arms and kicked a white wake behind me to finish. I stood as soon as my fingers 
touched something, and stumbled toward the sand, blue-lipped and gasping. My mother ran 
toward me with an open beach towel. She wrapped me in it, cooing, rubbing hard heat into 
my back, quieting my shivers. She kissed my dripping hair. I could tell she was furious with 
my father. She described the food she had waiting on the table for me. She’d even made me 
my own pot of spaghetti. 


With her arm around my shoulders, I staggered toward our cabin, not unhappy. I’d 
gotten myself back alive, I was smarter, and very soon I wouldn’t be starving. 


Seeing Stars (Eric Miiller) 


A CHANCE APPEARED FOR ME to meet a hero. I was on my bicycle, riding with Max 
and Heidi, when I saw a large poster for the 1968 Airshow in Birsfelden. I slammed down 
on my brakes and slid sideways in the loose gravel, tipping Max over onto his feet. 


“Watch it, dubbel! [idiot]” he shouted. But I was quickly forgiven when he saw the 
billing, too. 


The star pilot in the show was National Aerobatics Champion, Eric Miller, an idol 
and a father figure from my reading, and a real celebrity on the flying circuit. I committed 
all the details of the Flugschau to memory and sped off across town to my dad’s shop. I 
could tell by his eyes that he was excited to go. The event was slated for a Saturday, two 
weeks distant. I left it to him to arrange the outing with my mother, who was, as Swiss wife 
and mother, the traditional keeper of the calendar, and likely has arranged other plans. 


THE FLUGSCHAU ATMOSPHERE was electric. It was part patriotic showmanship, part 
flying circus—an aerial rodeo with star performers, ticket takers, dramatic announcers who 
worked the crowd, and prized souvenirs. 


The pilots, too, were flashy characters that would have been right at home back in 
the days of barnstorming. It was their passion to thrill the paying crowds with a well- 
choreographed dance with gravity. Rolls, loops, tumbles, stalls, and slides, at high speeds 
and low altitudes under variable weather conditions—all their maneuvers flirted with the 
risk of crashing and burning. Thousands of hours of precise preparation reduced the dangers, 
but still—the more dramatic and deadly a trick was, or at least appeared, the more we would 
gasp and roar. 


We onlookers were captivated by the little birds even before they were in flight. 
Papi and I had studied up on the various models, and we tested each other with technical 
questions when we saw the polished planes resting on the runway or in open hangars. There 
were lots of former military and reservists in the crowd, wide-eyed kids in tow. I cocked my 
ear toward the well-rehearsed stories of some old time pilots. A few antique and Air Force 
planes were parked on the grounds to stir the nostalgia of fathers and grandfathers, and to 
ignite the imagination of the next generation of soldiers. 
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The aerobatic flyers were keeping to themselves before their performance. We 
caught glimpses of them after their safety briefing. Like any professional athletes, they were 
slipping into the zone, preparing their bodies and minds for their sport. Pilots were 
stretching, resting, taking in fluids—proper hydration is needed for G-force tolerance, Papi 
reminded me. Some of them were reviewing notes. We noticed a few pilots on the sidelines 
who were rehearsing their routines. They looked like grand conductors or crazy people, 
walking in circles with hand gestures and extended arms. 


I used some money I had earned doing shop chores to buy a printed program. It 
listed the order of flights and contained lots of pictures and biographies of the aerobatic 
pilots. My father and I found a spot near the runway fence and settled in to watch the show. I 
scanned the terrain like a hungry hawk, eager to catch my first glimpse of Eric Miiller. 


THERE WAS AN INVISIBLE BOX that hovered three hundred feet above the ground in 
front of us like an imaginary stage. All the performances would take place inside the 3,300 
foot square. 


From the start, I followed each pilot’s flight sequence, and tried, at the same time, 
to pay attention to the physics of the individual figures, seeing myself vividly with my hands 
on the controls, an ace aerobatic flyer. 


The little planes were controllable in three directions: pitch—the motion of the 
airplane’s nose up or down; ro//—the up/down movement of the wingtips; and, yaw—the 
sideways motion of the nose. In a “Slow Roll,” Papi explained with his hands, the pilot 
moves the ailerons on the wings to rotate the plane smoothly, without changing its flight 
path, but in a “Snap Roll,” he makes an abrupt nose up movement, rapidly changing the 
pitch and yaw. Like a scientist, I dissected the “Spin,” another common Filugschau figure, 
and he nodded when I demonstrated that, as the nose and wing dip and a plane falls 
downward, it is rolling and yawing at the same time. 


Finally, it was time for my hero’s performance! His plane was a red and white 
Biiker bi-wing. The engine roared, and I grinned at Papi. We barely had time to look back 
and it was off the ground and inverted. The choreographed sequence included up and 
downward snaps and rolls, loops, stall turns and a tail slide. Eric Miiller spent as much time 
facing dirt as facing heaven. Every movement he directed his bird to make was crisp and 
exact. It was clear to all of us that this was a world-class act. 


Eight breathtaking minutes later, he was on the ground again. The Biiker skipped 
and rolled to a stop outside the show line. The whole crowd was on their feet, applauding 
and cheering the master and his red-checkered bird. The announcer yelled above the noise to 
incite the audience, and he couldn’t contain his own enthusiasm. 


“Eriiiicc Miiiiilller!! Once again, a brilliant performance by one of Europe’s 
greatest aerobatic flyers! Let him hear your appreciation!” 


The sky god descended, removed his helmet, looked side to side and swung his arm 
broadly, encompassing everyone in his wave. His charisma and love for his sport were 
infectious. Children, me included, stampeded toward the fenced area where we knew he 
would meet us with photographs and a pen. We bunched loosely around the cordoned circle, 
rows deep. Energy was still high. We were united in our enthusiasm ... instant friends, 
rehashing his act. 


“T was so scared when he stalled!” 
“T didn’t think he’d pull out. What if he crashed right here??” 


An hour later, Eric Miller was still signing autographs. I’d hung back in the crowd 
just to be longer around him, and then it was my turn. My dyslexic tendencies increased 
with excitement—I stumbled over my words when he looked me in the eye and pumped my 
hand. 


“Not sure I heard all of that, Ray ... but—if you want to fly like me, the advice I 
give everyone is to excel in school. Study physics, ace math, soak up history. Then get to 
every Defense-sponsored camp you can, and aim for a pilot slot when it’s your time to 
enlist. I can tell you’re smart just by looking at your curly hair. The Air Force needs smart 
pilots, boy. Top of the class means you’re worthy to be a top gun! Viel gliick!” 


My hero signed his photo, and handed it to me with wink. 
To Ray— 
Always aim high in life! 
Eric Miller 


On the way back to the car, I walked quietly beside Papi, my mind on the day. My 
bearing was soldier straight, but inside I felt giddy. The Flugschau was all that I'd hoped it 
would be and more! The planes were awe-inspiring, the acts were riveting, I’d spoken with 
the greatest aerobatic flyer in the Swiss skies—and he’d blessed my desire to become a 
fighter pilot within earshot of my dad. 


Dance and Romance 


THE THEORY WAS THAT HORMONES and education didn’t mix. Boys and girls were 
separated in Swiss Bezirk Schule. Our focus as male students was meant to be on grades and 
not on girls. This worked to some degree in my various classrooms, but still we were 
distracted by the opposite sex in the hallways and on the tall stairs, where—if we were 
positioned just right on the turn and look up—we might catch a tantalizing glimpse of white 
panty paradise. 


We had a few mixed classes on Saturdays: cotillion (patterned social dancing) and 
ballroom dancing, including competitions. Touching was involved, so, of course, these were 
popular. Dancing, we all discovered, could serve as a vertical expression of our horizontal 
wishes. 


At a cotillion, I met a girl named Heidi who was fifteen, almost three years older 
than me. She was an amazing, lithe dancer. I asked her again and again to be my partner, and 
because I was athletic and could match her coordination on the floor, she accepted. She was 
a feminine, beautiful girl and that in itself was magnetic, but as we danced together and 
talked, I found myself intrigued: Her talents happened to be my weaknesses. 


For starters, she was a gifted musician—a classical violinist. While I loved to listen 
to music, reading sheet music was torture for a dyslexic, so I didn’t play an instrument. 
Heidi, on the other hand, had been taking formal lessons since the age of three. Also, she had 
perfect penmanship and was a straight A student who excelled at languages. She was even 
taking extra classes because she had a goal to move to New York, and work at the United 
Nations as a multi-lingual translator. I wanted to move to the US someday, too, I told her. 


Heidi and I began to spend time together. She lived near the school, so it was easy 
to meet in the afternoon in her quiet house, while her mother, a widow, was at work. We 
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spent these opportune hours alone talking and making gradual, varied love. Sex was a 
wonderland for me, and, at her level of comfort, she taught me patience and tenderness to 
match my inexhaustible passions for her. 


Heidi helped me to understand the nuisances of feminine communication, spoken 
and signaled, too—because, as a boy without sister, she pointed out, I was really clueless. 


“Heidi, ugh, French and English are hard enough! Are you telling me now I need to 
learn a whole other language?” I asked her, only partly feigning frustration. 


“T don’t think dyslexia should slow you down with this one. Besides,” she poked, 
“being multilingual strengthens your tongue, Schniiggerli.” 


I stopped kissing her long enough to let her go to her music recitals and 
competitions, and I tried to develop some appreciation for classical composers and complex 
concertos. I was not fond of these events that required dressing up and sitting with pretend 
rapt attention, but I liked her very much, and I was surprised by how important it felt for me 
to be there. As far back as kindergarten I had been taught, just like every boy I knew had 
been, that girls are precious. You sing to them, pull out chairs for them, essentially cater to 
them because they were to be treasured. So going to these events with Heidi gave me the 
opportunity to use gentlemanly skills I'd learned years ago. 


Heidi, in turn, came to my outdoor hockey games, and watched loyally for three 
periods, standing on the sidelines in a thick winter coat, sipping hot tea from a thermos, 
enduring biting wind and freezing temperatures. And although she never said so, I had a 
hunch that, while she loved me, she enjoyed neither the sport nor the exposure. 


I WAS ALLOWED TO ROAM unchained from an early age. My father raised me as he was 
raised, to be independent early on. As long as my grades stayed high, the neighbors didn’t 
complain, and I wasn’t needed at the shop, I was considered a free man until dinner time. I 
spent most weekday afternoons with Heidi, but always wished for more. On one blessed 
occasion, her mother left town for the weekend to visit a relative. Heidi was responsible and 
trusted to stay alone, so this provided an opportunity for us to spend a stealthy night 
together. 


I prepared in advance by stowing a rope under my bed. An hour after my parents 
had retired for the night, when the house was still except for my dad’s light snores, I opened 
my window and, soft as a cat, rappelled down two stories onto the sidewalk. 

Heidi was waiting at the door and we had the whole house to ourselves for five 
hours. As the first traces of dawn stretched across the winter sky, and the morning star tried 
to outshine the waning white moon, I slipped the dangling rope out from behind a pipe and 
climbed back up the side of Kuntshausweg #8, sleepy and several times satisfied. 

But my bed was occupied. 

Braced upright on the sill with my head inside my room, I registered first an odd, 
long lump under my duvet, and then Papi’s head in the center of my pillow. I froze for the 
few seconds that it took to contemplate my options. 


“And where have you been?” came the gravelly voice. 


“Uh, I... went to see Heidi, Papi,” I replied, pivoting my legs through the 
casement. (“The only escape is to the front, soldier.”’) 


“Ts her mother out of town, then?” 


“Ves.” 


“So I assumed when I heard the rope scraping against the wall. But after checking 
that you hadn’t fallen and broken your back with your James Bond antics, I wasn’t inclined 
to venture out in the cold to find you.” 


I stood squirming, pulling at the zipper of my jacket, unsure what to say as Papi sat 
up in my bed, threw back the covers and slapped his feet on the wooden floor. 


“Do you know why we shoot deer in the fall, Ray?” he continued. 
I hesitated, then shook my head. “No, sir....” 


“Because it’s easy. They are in rut and damn stupid.” His voice rose in the dark and 
grew stern. “Your midnight stunt was an accident waiting to happen. Ask any honest man 
who put himself in a wheelchair, and he will tell you that he was more attractive and a better 
lover before he was paralyzed.” 


“T’m sorry, Papi. You are right. I ... I didn’t think.” 


“Not with your correct head, and that concerns me very much. We have more to 
discuss, and there will be a consequence, but it will wait until tomorrow. I’d like a few more 
hours sleep in my own warm bed. Good night,” he said, and clicked the door closed behind 
him before I could reply. 


The Trouble Gene 


AN ECCENTRIC CHARACTER who liked to flirt with danger—that described Papi’s 
oldest brother, Christian, very well. A tendency toward the extreme, plus an obsession with 
rockets, took on the shape of a tragedy for my uncle that many had foreseen, while it gave 
me two degrees of separation from stardom. 


My uncle’s idol was German aerospace engineer Wernher von Braun, aka “The 
Father of Rocket Science.” Von Braun had a colorful, checkered past as a member of the 
Nazi Party. At thirty-one, he’d engineered and overseen building of the Aggregate 4 (A-4) 
long-range ballistic missile that he’d imagined for space travel, then watched it be re- 
purposed, renamed V2 by the German Propaganda Ministry, and used in masse by command 
of Der Fiihrer against the populace of London, Antwerp and Liege ... ‘V’ being short for 
Vergeltungswaffe, or retribution. 


In 1945, with the allied victory over Germany, Von Braun surrendered to US 
troops. Under President Truman’s secret Operation Paperclip, he was soon employed in the 
United States. His genius went to work for the US Army Ordinance Corps in New Mexico, 
and, later, Alabama. Eventually, he was transferred to NASA. It was there that Von Braun 
served as Chief Architect of the Saturn V launch vehicle for Apollo 1/—and became known, 
in poetic terms, as "The Man Who Took America to the Moon." 


Uncle Christian fantasized about many bold and unlikely things. His favorite and 
mine, too—perhaps it was a genetic issue—was that there would be a Swiss National Space 
Program. With Von Braun as his role model and inspiration, my uncle decided to advance 
this dream in his basement. (“Research is what I am doing when I don’t know what I am 
doing,” Von Braun had once said.) 

His rocket designs were of a small scale initially—one foot, two foot—but 
eventually they reached ten feet high. All were powered by highly explosive formulations, 
and assembled in his home. 
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Now, the burn rates of these solid fuels were known to be unpredictable, based on 
how tightly the powder was compacted, plus other factors of environment, chemistry and 
design. Working with large-scale rockets and increasingly dangerous fuels, Uncle Christian 
needed another set of hands. For better or worse, his not-so-secret test launches attracted 
these hands. He acquired the help of a brilliant seventeen year old neighbor boy, who had a 
passion for mathematics and rocketry. 


One day, as the two collaborators experimented with a new ballistic fuel 
formulation in the basement laboratory, things went critically awry and there was a 
cacophonous explosion. The house ceased to exist, except as lumber in adjacent yards and 
fields, Uncle Christian was blinded, and he and the boy each lost an arm in the blast. 


That calamity marked the end of Uncle Christian’s rocket exploits, but it didn’t 
hamper his young friend’s activities, once his arm-stub healed. He completed Kantonsschule 
in Rorscharch, in the area of the Bodensee, and then went on to excel in mathematics and 
“celestial mechanics” at the prestigious Swiss Federal Institute of Technology in Zurich. 


Not long after, when an expert was needed to provide clear, scientific commentary 
in Diitsch or Schwiizerdtitsch for the televised Apollo missions, twenty year old, one-armed 
Dr. Bruno Stanek found himself with a TV broadcasting assignment. And by the time the 
Moon Mission rolled around in 1969, I had an enviable connection to a popular national 
celebrity. 


I WAS BREATHLESS. I kept forgetting to breathe. So did Papi and Mami. So did the near- 
entirety of Switzerland, plus all the rest of the six hundred million human creatures 
worldwide who gathered around static-y grey television screens on July 20, 1969, to watch 
Neil Armstrong take a first “small step” onto the powdery grey surface of our Earth’s Moon. 


It was 3:56 AM in Aarau. I had not gone to bed that night. In fact, I’d hardly slept 
for days, having superglued my attention to the television since the pre-launch coverage of 
the Apollo 1/ lunar landing mission, which had begun with a blazing Saturn V powered lift- 
off from Cape Kennedy Launch Pad 39A on the morning of July 16. 


Guzzling cans of Schweppes tonic water and fueling myself with the cold-cut 
snacks and bdredrdck (licorice), I also devoured Bruno Stanek’s every word. I amped-up my 
photographic memory for every map and wall chart that appeared behind him, and 
scrutinized every detail of the white plastic models that claimed territory on his desk. With 
every speck of imaginative and empathic powers within me, I aimed for quantum 
teleportation—and I was so close to being there. 


I was not alone in my zeal. Everyone I knew was talking about Neil Armstrong, 
Buzz Aldridge, Michael Collins, the Eagle and the Sea of Tranquility. Everyone scheduled 
meals and activities around the mission broadcast schedule. Everyone quoted Bruno 
commentary and repeating aerospace science facts. In homes, at school, in workplaces, in 
the saunas, and in the shops—everyone in Switzerland was talking about Space, and 
celebrating the American Space Race Victory. 
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Motorized Wheels 


I SPENT A LOT of time in Papi’s shop, focused on making a vehicle that would go fast. It 
would be four years until I could get my Swiss driver’s license, but I was clever enough to 
come up with some motorized wheels that were the envy of my friends and would get me 
places. For starters, I stuck a thirty cubic centimeter motor in a wooden soap box car and 
tricked it out with some better tires and precision bearings. There weren’t many places I 
could drive it though—public roads were off- limits, and the low frame wasn’t conducive to 
careening across bumpy fields. 


I heard about a motorized bicycle I could pick up for cheap, so I bought it. This 
would give me access to driving lanes in town, no license or helmet required. I’d just seen 
the American road movie, Easy Rider, and it inspired me to create my own rebel chopper. I 
got some input on my plans from Papi and the mechanics at the shop and set to work 
removing the fenders, chain protector and some other parts, and stripping down whatever 
else I could to reduce the weight. I welded on some custom extended front forks, added a 
sissy bar, and gave it an artistic metallic paint job. Then I did whatever I could to get the 
most out of the engine. Aiming for maximum speed, I polished the intakes and outtakes until 
they gleamed, and changed the fuel-air mix to get the highest burning temperature. 


My modifications made my legal street bike illegal—motorized bikes were meant 
to be limited to speeds of twenty-five kilometers per hour by the manufacturer, and mine 
now reached thirty-five—but the upgrades were mostly hidden. I took my new wheels in to 
get a registration tag, hoping the Motor Vehicle administrator wouldn’t look too closely at 
the guts of it. I distracted him with a running stream of cheerful, polite conversation about 
his family. 

I was fourteen, and it felt good to get one over on the local police. That wouldn’t be 
the last time I used that skill. 
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Takes Two 


INGE AND I continued our relationship for three years, even after she left Bezirk Schule to 
continue her studies at Kantonsschule. I felt our love was true, but the relationship was 
strained by distance and the age difference. Heidi was eighteen now, a talented, leggy 
beauty, and she was being courted by boys—men—four years older than she was. Her 
lessening interest was hard to bear. The seven year gulf between me and her new suitors 
fanned my competitive fires, but I knew I couldn’t compete with their cars, pocket money, 
longer curfews or body hair. A fear of being replaced in Heidi’s life began to distract me day 
and night. 


We were sitting on a bench near the woods one Sunday, with a bag of my favorite 
homemade Basler Leckerli cookies neither of us felt like eating. 


“I’m sorry for the third time that I forgot to tell you about my recital, Ray! I’m so 
busy with schoolwork, and there are so many classmates now to keep track of ... my 
forgetting doesn’t mean anything except that.” 
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“But it used to be important for me to be there, and now it’s not. How can you say 
that doesn’t mean anything? We were together every day, but now I’m lucky if I see you 
once a week. And you rarely find time to be alone with me. You seem ... very distant.” 


‘Because when I am with you, you interrogate me!” 
you, y g 


“Well, we used to do everything together, now I feel like a fifth wheel. I can’t help 
it if I miss the way we were and that I’m jealous—I love you,” I told her. 


“Jealousy doesn’t prove love,” she said. “If you loved me, you'd be celebrating my 
successes at Kantonsschule, and interested in the people I meet. You just want me for 
yourself.” 


I stared up through the brown lace of an oak canopy into the autumn sky and 
studied the clouds passing through, pinching my lip with my teeth. 


“The distance that we feel when we get together is created by you, Ray, not me,” 
she said softly. 


We sat for a while in a weighty silence, while the leaves let go of their branches and 
sailed windward. A wrenching sense of loss overtook me and tears burned in the back of my 
throat. Heidi was everything to me. She was my sister, my buddy, my love, my lover ... I 
reached across the bag of cookies for her hand and held it tightly. But like a netted bird, it 
lay unmoving—a little nuthatch biding time to fly away. 


SO WINTER CAME, and my heart was broken when Heidi finally met with me to end our 
relationship. I was swamped by my first experience of such turbid feelings, and I lashed out. 
Later, I wrote an angry letter that was calculated to wound in tender places. Greatly 
distressed, Heidi shared what I’d written with her mother, who, in turn, called my father at 
the machine shop. 


“We need to talk, you and I,” Papi said to me, from the doorway of my room. I 
pushed aside my ufzgi, and faced him. He took a seat on the edge of my bed. 


“You’ve hurt Heidi very much with your letter. Her mother sought me out today.” I 
felt my face flush scarlet as he continued. “You’ve been unkind to a lovely girl. You and she 
shared many good times over three years, and she has been a good friend to you. But things 
changed for her, circumstances changed, feelings changed. This happens in life. It takes two 
people to make a romantic relationship. If one opts out, for whatever reason, the one who 
remains in love will feel more the sadness and pain of separation, loss. But if a man, for 
instance, genuinely loves the woman who is leaving him, then he will also accept her choice 
and continue to wish her every happiness. The woman who is leaving him is still the woman 
he first loved, still has the same good qualities and traits that he cherished and admired— 
those have not vanished.” 


Papi paused for a moment, looking at me, but I couldn’t meet his eyes. 


“You told me that Heidi was the prettiest girl you ever saw. You said she was the 
brightest girl, the most graceful dancer. You told me she was a wonderful person.” 


I nodded my head to all of these. 


“Well, your mother and I have tried in our ways to teach you about love, but Heidi 
has taught you more. To the extent that she will accept an apology, you owe her one—in 
writing—for disrespecting her and what you shared together. As for the hurtful words 
you ve already written, once received, they can’t be erased. That’s too bad, but it’s the truth. 
You might want to take note so this tactic is not something you’ll use in the future.” 


Papi stood up and eased his back with a slight stretch. As he walked past my desk 
to the door, he squeezed my shoulder. 


“Write that letter tonight, Ray.” 
“But I have ufzgi....” 


“And when you’ve finished, I want to read it,” he said from the hallway, I turned 
my head toward the window and let the hot tears flow. 


FOUR TIMES, IT TOOK ME. Four humiliating times. And hours—because my dyslexia 
made this kind of written composing very difficult. At first, my logical mind and meticulous 
memory conspired to document the chronology of our relationship in great, boring detail, 
leading up to a conclusion that showed my lashing out at Heidi was entirely justified. 


“What is this, a timeline? This is not a history book you are writing here, Ray. It’s 
not an account of maneuvers leading up to a war. You have a simple apology to make to a 
former girlfriend, but you are trying to whitewash that fact with a lot of inconsequential and 
subjective details about the past that no longer matter. You screwed up—now be a man and 
tell her you’re sorry. Start again.” 


“Papi! Uhhhhgg,” I groaned, but his eyes were back down in a magazine, and I was 
dismissed to the task. I spun on my heel and headed back to my room, crumpling the paper 
into the smallest possible bitter ball. 


An hour later I found him sitting with Mami in front of the television, and I handed 
him my second, much shorter letter. 


“Not from the heart,” he said, almost instantaneously. He snapped the paper back to 
me. “This is a business letter. You can do better. Put some feeling into it.” 


I glanced at Mami for some slight show of support, but she kept her eyes fixed 
firmly on Wiinsch dir was, a popular game show. I looked to the sky dramatically, certain 
that God must be more sympathetic than my father, before retreating on a slow simmer to 
my desk. 


Thirty minutes later, I leaned into the bathroom where Papi was brushing his teeth 
before bed. “This one is good,” I said, waving my composition at him like a victory flag. 
“Tt’s sincere, Papi. I’m finished.” I was relieved and upbeat as he took the letter from my 
hand and scanned it. I watched his eyes dart and forth in the mirror, but saw no change in his 
expression. 


“Write it on something other than graph paper,” he said around his toothbrush, 
handing it back to me over his shoulder. “And add some nice things about her.” 


He closed the door on my grimace, and I slumped back to my desk to finish what 
I’d started, perplexing over a timeless question: Why did life and parents both have to be so 
cruel? 
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Solo Glider 


HAVING BEEN IN THE SKIES at military camps, I couldn’t wait for my sixteenth 

birthday, when I would be eligible to join a glider club. There was one at Birsfelden, the 

airport closest to our home. I cajoled my parents into letting me sign on, and then arranged 
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my schedule to spend every fair-weather Sunday there, from sunrise, with its first updrafts, 
until sunset. The local glider port did not have a winch, so I worked as part of a team that 
hooked impatient gliders onto a tow plane. 


The volunteer job I took on was not particularly difficult, but it was physical work. 
Prerequisites were good, fresh legs and a passion for flying, is all. I and another boy 
coordinated to hook a rope from an idling tow plane to the nose section of the “next up” 
sailplane. Then we held its wings level and ran, as the joined tow plane and the glider began 
to accelerate to lift off. We did this job again and again, as quickly as the aero-tow could 
return, and everything could be arranged. Twenty, thirty gliders were huddled at the edge of 
the field, all waiting their chance to soar. Each one was hungry to catch the thermals that 
form as the sun heats the earth and the air that touched it. Meanwhile, the day was 
uncompromisingly short, and getting shorter. 


I was hungry, too, to move along through the glider cue, to get each plane airborne, 
soaring—because when I’d finished my job, I’d be paid with a flight. Of course, this would 
happen in the later part of the day, when the pilots were satiated, and thermal activity had 
died down. But this would give me an opportunity to fly I wouldn’t have otherwise. 


My father enjoyed airplanes—but only as an engineer and voyeur. To his mind, 
becoming more intimate with them was impossible—the expense was simply prohibitive. 
Like tennis, owning or piloting a plane was a luxury only for the rich, he told me, and that 
was that. Next sport, Ray.... 


So very clearly I was on my own with my flying dream. 


BUT THERE WERE BENEFITS that came to me from flying weary club gliders in thermal 
conditions that were not exactly optimal. I lived in a miniscule alpine country with few 
airports, where piloting any sort of plane was a rare delight—a thing to be appreciated under 
any circumstances and stretched and savored like a vanilla gelato cone, with small, grateful 
licks. I used every chance that I was given or gained to learn to be a solid pilot. 


Confronting fading thermals challenged me to become a keen observer of weather 
signs and topography, and to make fine, precise movements that let me hold precious 
altitude through turns that endeavored to steal it. If a flight was going to be a good ride, then 
I needed to be aggressive and work outside my comfort zone. Stick my neck out farther than 
I was inclined. Find the edge of danger, and balance just shy of there. 


From my conversations with the seasoned pilots I admired, I collected and 
assimilated pieces of advice. Things like: “Mother Nature can humble you in an instant.” 
“There are two critical points in flight—the end and the beginning.” “Have a prayer in your 
pocket.” 


One day’s flight qualified itself as a very good ride. The glider port had been busy 
and I’d run with more than the usual number of wings. It was late in the day now, the sun 
shying behind the hills, and the thermals were weak. I’d been circling, eking altitude from 
every slight steering movement I could make, but my mouth was dry and I had a tight 
feeling in the pit of my stomach. I scanned hard for signs of any climbing currents, needing 
just a little—ju-u-ust enough—to gain height and rise up over that rocky ridge, survive over 
it into the next craggy valley, and then catch a leeward wave to make my way back home. 


But, there was nothing—not a hint of rising air. It was almost 5:00 PM. It seemed 
possible I had ventured too far. 


“Mother Nature can humble you in an instant,” I said to myself. 


Nothing. 
Still nothing. 
“Mother Nature can kill your dumb ass,” I improvised aloud. 


I was hyper-alert. More than a little scared. Then a whisper of a thermal lifted me 
up, up, up—and I sailed home free. I tapped my jacket pocket with my fingers, heard the 
papery rustle of a prayer. 


Nurse’s Aide 


FROM MY CONTACTS at the Kantonspital in Aarau—I had maintained a relationship with 
the Lab Ladies—I learned about a paying nurse’s aide position. I applied, hooked them with 
my interview and references, and found myself, at age seventeen, with an interesting job 
during school vacations. 


On a normal day, I made linden tea, changed sheets, emptied bedpans, chatted with 
patients, and transported specimens to the medical lab. Plus, I lifted people. 


The ward I was assigned in had two rows of ten beds lined up against opposing 
windows with exterior balconies, and between them a contiguous dining table that sat 
twenty-two people. Patients who could, rouse themselves from bed three times a day for 
hospital meals, and this served as their ambulation regime—physical therapy. For those who 
were too frail, I provided an arm, a carry, a new seated or reclining position, or wheelchair 
transport. The staff made sure my sports muscle was put to good use, while they taught me 
practical nursing skills and ripened my compassion. 


THE WARD WAS RUN BY DR. FARTAB and overseen by a very effective charge nurse 
named Mina. She was a battleship of a woman, fifty-plus years, never married—a career 
nurse who was sturdy of frame, big of heart, and stalwart in her opinions. There was only 
one way in which a ward-related task should be done, and that was Mina’s way. She ruled 
her domain as a curious hybrid—part Mother Teresa, part Raging Bull. 


One day, Nurse Mina taught me herself how to make a hospital bed with crisp 
sheets and blankets, and boxed corners. That’s because she wanted this done Precisely So. 


When a patient was discharged a few hours later, we ferried his bed outside into the 
fresh air together. Mina tugged her uniform skirt up several inches, took a wide-legged 
stance beside the mattress, and with a few swift tugs tore the soiled linens and cover free. 
The December air was bitter cold, fragrant with the storm that is forecast, so she swirled the 
dirty sheets into a tight roll, tucked them under her arm, and quickly vanished back inside. 


I was left alone in my flimsy cotton scrubs to implement the rapid-fire instruction 
I'd received earlier. And it was damned arctic out there! The frosty winds flooded down the 
neck of my shirt when I leaned forward, and the new linens sucked the heat from my fingers 
so they burned. I centered each layer on top of the mattress, and secured it with four sharply 
creased corners. 


“Not bad,” I congratulated myself, rubbing circulation back into my hands, huffing 
on my fingertips. Opening the overheated ward doors, I smiled and gestured to catch Mina’s 
eye. White shoes squeak-squeaked on linoleum, and she strode out to inspect, clipboard in 
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hand. One quick look-over and she blocked me from retreating toward the warmth with a 
sideways thrust of her ample bottom. 


“Sloppy,” she said, immediately. “Do it again!” 
The door snapped shut behind her. 


I stripped the bed on the balcony and started from scratch. In my one cotton layer, I 
was little better than naked, and I found myself distracted by the uncomfortable shriveling I 
was experiencing down below. I rushed, and so failed my second inspection. 


“Tsk! Forty-five degrees sharp on every corner, not twenty degrees, not sixty. And 
pull it all tight—exactly as you were shown! A hospital is not the place for artsy 
improvisation.” 

My fingers were now dead things that couldn’t grasp, and I began to worry about 
frostbite in various prized places. Taking long, slow breaths that I could see, I worked 
methodically, trying to recall Mina’s exact instructions, determined to satisfy her before I 
lost body parts, or froze to death outside the ward. 

“N-n-n-nurse Mina? Another check, p-please?” I chattered through the cracked 
door. Back on the balcony she came, and slowly circled the bed, cocking an eye toward each 
corner. She frowned, and paused long enough for my knees to begin knocking. 

“Does th-th-is pass?” I asked finally. 

“Just barely” was her generous assessment. 


“You can see that a proper motivation is helpful for any task. Now let’s carry it 
back inside,” she said. I learned a lot about life from Nurse Mina. 


Chapter Three 


Testosterone 


I’m No Einstein 


AT SCHOOL, I walked in the hallowed footsteps of Einstein. The famed physicist spent a 
brush-up year at Kantonsschule Aarau, after quitting high school in Germany in 1894 and 
failing the college entrance exam to Eidgendssische Technische Hochschule, the Swiss 
Federal Institute of Technology in Zurich. 


I was fascinated with Albert the theoretician, and Albert the character. I could relate 
well to his dislike of authoritarian teaching, his passion for the sciences, his struggles with 
language subjects, his craving for solitude, his bull-doggish pursuit of simple solutions 
within seemingly intractable problems. I was an admirer of his crazy-ass hair, sockless 
shoes, and rumpled clothing, too—his disregard of societal conventions and expectations. 
Albert was a rebel-genius physicist who attracted women like “iron filings to a magnet.” Not 
a bad thing from the perspective of a boy with a new flag of pubic hair. 


I looked up Einstein’s “certificate of qualification of university matriculation” from 
my school, by the way. He passed his written and oral exams in 1896. I laughed to see that 
he received final grades of “excellent” or “good” in all math and science classes, “sufficient” 
marks in Geography, Art and Technical Drawing, and a “poor” grade in French. 


I’m no Einstein, but that was a similar report card to mine. I felt a close kinship to 
him more than seventy years later. 


I WAS IN THE MATH AND SCIENCE BRANCH in Kantonsschule: Matura C. This focus 
played to my strengths and interests by excusing me from LATIN, with the addition of extra 
advanced math. (Thank you, worker of miracles who heard my prayer!) Not so for the 
misfortunate students in Matura A, which was a path to theology (Latin and Greek!), and 
Matura B, with its broader focus on the humanities. But no one escapes language studies all 
together in Switzerland. All students at my Kantonsschule were required to study Deutsch, 
Englisch and Franzosisch. 


My dyslexia rebelled painfully when it was tasked with verb conjugation. Especially 
in French. I struggled with the language. It was my lowest grade throughout college, but two 
factors kept me coming back for more: 1) Spring Break at the French Riviera; and, 2) The 
exquisite beauty of Madame Magnin. 


And I was not alone there. These two inspiring factors were the fat carrots of allure 
for our entire class of rowdy males, ages sixteen to nineteen. Everyone was in love with 
Madame, even though she was firmly married to Alexandre Magnin, a renowned Swiss 
flutist, and set the bar very high for her students’ performance. It was her belief that anyone 
could behave as a decent human being if they became fluent in French, so she made certain 
both of these things would occur. 
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I HAD A FEW FREE MINUTES before a French class began, and I needed them to address 
a personal issue. In rapid response to the heady smell of the room I had just entered—a 
closed space recently occupied by twenty-five perfumed, shampooed, sweating, secreting, 
parle-ing teenage girls—I had developed an embarrassing and painful erection. 


I took a seat on the ledge outside of the third floor window, hopeful that the fresh air 
would normalize things. While I was distracted by a friend below, one of my buddies shut 
the window behind me. The bell rang, and Madame Magnin strolled in. I made a few 
sheepish and apologetic gestures indicating that I needed help to get back in the window, but 
she would have none of it. One does not, according to etiquette and convention, enter a 
classroom through a window, but through a door. 


It became very clear to me that I could spend an hour on the concrete ledge shifting 
cheek to cheek so my legs didn’t fall asleep, or find another solution. A few feet away I 
spotted a steel drainpipe that seemed well fastened into the stone building, so I spidered over 
and managed to shimmy down it. Then I high-tailed it around to the main entrance, climbed 
the vacant stairs to my classroom on the third floor, looked down at my zipper and knocked. 


“Bonjour, Monsieur Vetsch. Venez saluer votre professeur et vos camarades de 
classe, s'il vous plait, et présenter des excuses.” 


“Bonjour, Madame Magnin, and good afternoon, everyone. I apologize for being 
late to class. I was, uh, stuck somewhere.” 


“En frangais, s'il vous plait.... 


5) 


“Ah, je vous remercie, Monsieur. Maintenant, s‘il vous plait prendre votre siege.’ 
Madame Magnin never budged an inch, but we all liked her more for it. 
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Shark Spearing 


I HAD BLOOD ON MY HANDS and Hans Hass to blame. He was an Austrian marine 
biologist and ocean diving pioneer—renowned for being the first free diver to swim with 
sharks and stingrays, and to study their behavior. I was captivated by his undersea 
adventures at the theater and on TV, and I’d paged through his books again and again, 
thrilled by his stories and dramatic black and white photographs. 


Before he dedicated his life to ocean ecology, Hans was an avid spear-fisherman. I 
imagined what it would be like to descend into that mysterious undersea world, and to 
witness its vast treasures and dangers firsthand. I developed a yearning to swim with sharks, 
and to face off against a legendary predator with only a hand-spear, like Hans did in his 
early years. 


I gave my teenage blood-lust a purpose that added meaning to the killing. I wanted 
to make my trophy a donation to the biology department of my Kantonsshule. Sharks have 
many remarkable and distinctive adaptive characteristics, and my teacher decided that 
having the chance to dissect one would be a valuable lesson for our class. 


So my friend Walter and I planned a weekend dive trip to the Mediterranean Sea, off 
the coast of Italy. We traveled there in his Volkswagon Beetle. I went well-armed. 


We’d done our research, and the location we’d selected was home to many species 
of fish, including sharks. These weren’t timid, and they came in and out of view, circling, 


three, four, five feet long. We were excited to see these creatures up close—streamlined and 
chilling in their prehistoric majesty. 

Finally, on the second day, a reef shark swam toward me, perhaps curious, perhaps 
menacing. Poised and ready, heart pounding, I turned so he would pass, and then thrust my 
sharpened spear straight through his sleek body, behind his gills. He bucked wildly, 
streaming blood, and it was all I could do to hold on to the spear with my fist. I managed to 
hook his strong tail against my torso with my left arm, and clench him with all my strength. 
He spun and flailed—his course sandpaper skin rubbing my ribs raw and tearing into my 
bare left hand that grasped his belly. Streams of air bubbles raced toward the surface within 
the billowing clouds of pink. The commotion of writhing shark and diver drew other fish 
and sharks to the area. In a blink, we were surrounded. The shark was weakening, and Walt 
and I ascended quickly, back to back, with the certain recognition that we had done 
something very stupid and would be lucky if the tables weren’t turned. 


AFTER THE SHARK HAD DIED, I performed the services of an undertaker, and tried to 
inject formalin into his venous system to prevent decay. I spoke to him as I worked, 
apologizing for my inexperience and thanking him post facto for the donation he was 
making to science. 


Walt prepared the car for transport. He folded the back seat down, stretched out a 
tarp, and we curved the carcass of the shark around our dive equipment, tent and cooler. His 
fearsome head traveled between us where we could admire it, aligned with the left shoulder 
of the driver. 


When we reached Customs and prepared to reenter Switzerland from Italy, the agent 
checked the passports and paperwork we handed him, and then decided that we were 
suspicious-enough characters, given our strange pickled smell and nervous energy, to 
warrant a closer look. He stuck his head in the open window to peruse the cargo area, and 
turned nose to nose with the reef shark. 


“Ay, merda!!” the poor agent exclaimed, as his flight instinct kicked in. He threw 
himself backward, knocking his head hard against the door frame. ““What the hell is that 
doing there??” 


It was a hysterical moment, but Walt and I knew better than to laugh about it until 
later. 


Fraternizing 


I WAS IN A GANG, but, mostly, it was a benevolent one. Really, it was a 
Studentenverbindungen, a historic form of fraternity that’s found in many German-speaking 
countries. It was known for a sportive tradition called Mensu, a strictly regulated type of 
fencing that requires a fixed stance and a sharp foil. There were various other historical 
rituals, a coat of arms, and a code of honor. And there was a traditional hierarchy: new 
pledges were called Fiichsen (Foxes), and they were subservient to the Burschen (Fellows). 
We Fiichsen were given a challenge. 


Being good Samaritans, we needed to bring the largest item we could find to the 
Aarau Polizeiposchte (police station) and turn it in as lost. 
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We located a telephone pole that was meant to be erected at a construction site, and 
carried it to the medieval stone building that housed our city’s Lost and Found. Laying it 
carefully on the sidewalk, we stepped inside the twenty-four hour parlor, and informed the 
lone polizischt (police officer) on duty behind an oversized desk that we had something 
special for his safe-keeping. We also made a long intellectual argument that we should 
receive the traditional finder’s bonus of ten percent—in this case, a rough one meter section 
of the pine pole for fire wood. 


It was a slow night, and although we had interrupted Officer Huber’s newspaper, he 
was initially more entertained than annoyed. But we overplayed it—after several minutes, 
our banter became inane, and his amusement at our little farce morphed into irritation. 
Scowling and snorting, he slapped both hands on the desk, then flipped his paper closed, 
collected his notebook and ushered us out the door. Clearly, he was eager to log the item into 
custody and be done with this crew from the Studentenverbindungen. 


But the pole had vanished from its resting place! Instantly, we Fiichsen recognized 
the theft as the taunting handiwork of the Burschen, but naturally we couldn’t let on. 


“Oh, my God!” I gasped. “It’s gone—stolen! Who could have done ... and under the 
scrutiny of the Polizeiposchte! This is an affront to the entire force.” 


“Terrible disrespect,” someone barked. “Not to mention embarrassing....” 
“A Polizischt can’t even read his daily newspaper,” a brother Fiichse chimes in. 
“We have to catch the culprits, and press charges!” another adds. 


“Of course!” “Definitely!” “Thieves must be found and punished,” the chorus of 
Fiichsen continued. 


Adopting my most solicitous expression, I leaned in toward the Lieutenant. “We 
don’t want this to reflect badly on you, sir—this theft from Lost Property while you were on 
duty. What should be our next step?” 


“Getting the hell out of here before I shoot you all!” Officer Huber shouted. 


And with that we were off and running, laughing so hard our stomachs hurt, for 
which the only good antidote was a bier. 


Cherry Blast 


I WAS ONBOARD FOR ANY EXPERIENCE that got me up high and home again. I heard 
about a parachuting club that offered a class at the Beromtinster Flughafe in the kanton of 
Lucerne. Like many of my testosterone laden opportunities, it had some type of Swiss 
Defense connection, but this particular offering was bare-bones. 


There was a fitness prerequisite—a moderately paced timed run. Beyond that, 
anyone over age sixteen could enroll in a few hours of no-nonsense training that ended with 
a static line jump from a Pilatus PC6 Porter aircraft. 


The class only lasted a half-day. It was 1972’s version of “Parachuting for 
Dummies.” We put on flight suits and were given our gear. The pack on our back contained 
an unsteerable round cap parachute that was a WWII veteran, and a smaller front pack 
contained an emergency back-up chute. 


The ex-military instructor explained the jump procedure and protocols. 


“OK, listen up. You will be attached to a fifteen foot long static ripcord once you 
enter the plane. This is your life line—one end will be anchored to a fixed wire stretched 
over your heads, and the other to the release pins for your parachutes. The ripcord will 
automatically deploy your main chute four seconds after you exit the aircraft and reach the 
end of the line. You will float down to the Landing Zone at the whim of the wind. Don’t 
worry about steering, Chriesi (Cherries), you will have no ability to direct your course. Just 
worry about landing to avoid breaking your legs.” 


Proper landing technique was crucial because we would come in pretty fast. We 
were shown how to protect our face and fall sideways as soon as we struck the ground with 
the balls of our feet, distributing the shock sequentially by rolling along the outside edge of 
our calf, thigh, hip or butt, and back /atissimus dorsi muscle. We practiced six different 
landing positions by jumping from shoulder height into a layer of sawdust. 


When the time came to board the plane, my assigned group contained seven nervous 
sixteen and seventeen year old novices. The jump master was all business, and barked 
instructions. Our job from this point on was to listen, do, and do not ask questions. 


“Step here. Do NOT step there. Not there, idiots!! Now hook up! Sit down on the 
floor.” 


The PC6 was a feisty single engine short take-off and landing craft made in 
Switzerland. Seats had been removed from the cargo area to make room for our small 
contingent. The plane noise was deafening—it had one mighty turbine engine up front, and 
an open door. It made a curt taxi and then practically leapt off the runway. 


It was a very brief flight to the drop, which was above a wide-open field located 
over the airport. We circled once to gain altitude, and then approached it at 600 meters. A 
crew member threw out weighted streamers to check the wind direction. Then the Jump 
Master bellowed at us over the engine noise. 


“Now is the time, Aleinen mddchen (little girls)! Get on your feet! Prepare to exit. 
Ten seconds. Ready—Shuffle out! Go! Go! Go! Go! Go! Go! Go!” 


I tried, but I couldn’t. 


THE WEBBING AROUND MY LEGS was caught in a metal hook that previously held a 
seat in place. I couldn’t rise. Everyone had jumped but me. 


“Get up and get your cherry ass out that door!”’ the Master screamed, putting his 
ruddy face close to mine, spit flying. 


“T can’t move!” I yelled back over the engine noise, wide eyed. “I’m stuck!” 


His expression was a combination of anger and disdain; he thought I was 
immobilized by fear. His solution was to grab me by the arm, wrench me sideways—which 
incidentally freed my harness from the hook—and shove me out of the plane. I exited head 
first, rolling. I was thrown forward by the aircraft’s momentum, and my parachute deployed 
with a loud pop. I was jerked upright, where I soon caught my breath and got my bearings. 


The delay had caused me to overshoot the landing zone. My fellow jumpers were 
upwind, and I was headed in the opposite direction toward a forest of imposing trees. 


The round cap chute flew me in fast. I covered my throat and face, pulled my knees 
toward my chest, but the chute continued forward, and I was swiped and stabbed from every 
direction. The green silk canopy and suspension lines knotted and tangled in the boughs. I 
rocked back and forth like a pendulum, about twenty feet off the ground, and well away 
from any trunk. I’d been thoroughly pummeled, but the intense surge of adrenaline worked 
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to numb me for the moment. Still, I was aware that more than a few pine needles had 
worked their way down the back of my flight suit and into my underwear. 


“Ouch. Shit. Oww. Well—I’m alive, and that is good, very good .... But Iam going 
to need a rope....” 


Then it occurred to me I had one. I wrenched the handle on the emergency 
parachute and it popped open and collapsed down in front of me like a dying thing. 
Unfastening my harness buckles that were connected to both chutes, I was able to work my 
way down the reserve riser strings hand over hand to the needle-covered ground. 


I could hear a truck coming, and before long doors slamming and urgent voices. 
“There’s his chute, grab the backboard. Cadet, shout out if you can!” 


“T’m over here! Heading toward you ....” I waved both arms from the tree line. “Are 
you injured?” 


“No, sir, ’m okay!!” I high stepped through the scrub to meet the three medics. 
“Just a solid beating—my Papi can do worse. No catastrophe.” I grinned at the men, but they 
remained somber. 


“Well, light some candles tonight for your patron saint. Trees aren’t always so 
forgiving.” 


“Sirs, can I go up again, please? I could have done much better.” 


“Cut your losses, Vetsch. You could have done better and you could have done much 
worse.” 


“Luck doesn’t like to be leaned on, kid,” his buddy said. 
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Alice 


I SOON FELL AGAIN—for a girl. Her parents had a house on a small lake, not far from the 
rustic, stilted cabin my family visited on the weekends. She was fifteen, two years younger 
than me and in Bezirk Schule, but I courted her anyway. She was bright, funny, and blonde- 
pretty, with blue eyes, and long, thin legs. Her dad was an engineer and inventor, a great 
critical thinker and a brilliant mad scientist sort, and he had a few patented inventions that 
allowed them a comfortable life style. She had a younger sister, Isabelle, and a genius 
brother named Rolf, who was a Bursche in my fraternity. 


Alice and I had lots of common interests, and we had many playful and romantic 
adventures around the lake. One moonlit night, late, I slipped on my SCUBA gear, grabbed a 
small flashlight, and against one of the most important rules of SCUBA safety and common 
sense, I navigated alone through the cold, inky lake to her parent’s cabin, knowing she’d be 
waiting for me, smelling of the sun. As I passed through the reeds beside the wooden dock 
and rose, I imagined vividly how Alice’s warm body would feel against mine, since I was 
covered now with hiiehnernuut (gooseflesh) under my neoprene suit. I was so preoccupied 
with my fantasy I didn’t notice when I disturbed a mute swan and its family of sleeping 
cygnets. Out of the blackness, a monstrous white bird—or was it two?—attacked me 
brutally with its heavy wings and sharp beak. 


“What, what ... who ... whoooa!” I shouted, throwing myself backwards against the 
dock and trying to register who was my assailant. 


“Tt’s a mother swan! Oh, you’ve frightened her, poor thing....” 


The poor thing kept coming, twenty-plus pounds of hissing, flapping fury, while the 
circling babies provide a hysterical chorus of their own. Mama thrust her head forward and 
bit my bare hand very hard. 


“Owww! Damn!! Back, she-devil! Swans have TEETH!” I yelled to Alice, and 
retreated underwater, where I could hear her laughing. 


I surfaced warily on the other side of the dock. The swan kept its distance, but 
continued to make threatening noises. Grabbing Alice by the arm, I pulled her toward me 
over the water and kissed her hard. 


“That bird was really after my ass,” I murmured against her lips. 


“Povero cioccolatino,” she whispered, nuzzling my cheek and calling me a silly 
Italian endearment—her poor little chocolate. “Mmm, but you taste more like the lake than 
candy. Now stop talking, or we’ll wake my parents.” She patted the dock, where she had 
stretched her quilt. 


Laying my mask and air tank to the side, unzipping my dive suit and taking the 
beach towel she offered, I eased down next to her and wrapped her in my cold arms. 


She gasped—and so did I. The cabin lights flicked on. 


“Alice?” her mother called from the porch toward the lake. ““What was that 
commotion?” “Oh, just the swans, Mami,” she said, bolting upright. “I scared them, moving 
about.” “Well, I think that’s enough stargazing for tonight, dear. Come in—I can’t sleep 
while you’re out there alone in the dark, and I’m exhausted tonight.” 


Alice sighed and looked at me as she replied, “Okay, Mami dear. I’Il be up in five 
minutes.” 


“Nein, zdd (ten). Nein, fiifzdd (fifteen),” I whispered, raising up on my elbow and 
nibbling the back of her neck beneath her pony tail. 


“Be quiet and be quick,” she hushed back, already pushing me down. 
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Skid Marks 


A SCHOOL JANITOR deserves to be feared. He has skills, knowledge, and he has power. 
He’s the gatekeeper. Observing an entire school full of children and teachers coming and 
going over the years, he knows THINGS, many things. And it isn’t necessary for him to be 
present to see or hear an activity to know about it, either. He can make inferences from even 
subtle clues. A Kantonsschule to a janitor is full of clues that can lead him to solve any 
mystery that might appear. 


So when I had the urge to do something stupid at school, I didn’t bother to fool 
myself that I would get away with it. Mr. Wetter, the schulhausmeister, would sleuth me out 
with no trouble. And Mr. Wetter would dole out my punishment. 


I GATHERED MY ACCOMPLICES and my motorcycle, late one spring afternoon. The day 
was placid, quiet, occupied with blooming—a day perfect for studentenverbindungen 
mischief. Two of my fraternity brothers were waiting near the entrance to hold open the 
front doors of the school. Another summoned the elevator and kept it ready. As silently as I 
could, I putted through the vestibule into the elevator and pressed “8”. I snickered to myself, 
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hidden under my helmet and wired by anticipation, as the lift thumped to a stop and released 
me on the top floor. 


Looking right and left, I seat-walked my bike to the middle of the hallway leading to 
the stairs, took a deep breath and glanced around. Then, I aimed my front tire for the 
staircase and gunned it. 


My ¢6ff roared and squealed in delight as I tore down the sharp inclines and twisted 
sideways in the landings. The surface was slick, turns were hairpin, and it was a wild ride! 
The long stairwell reverberated with the engine noise and filled with smelly exhaust. When I 
reached the ground floor, my accomplices were waiting, both doubled over and weeping 
with laughter. They pushed the doors out on cue, and I launched off the steps to jettison 
down the nearest alleyway. 


The next day, the whole school was gossiping about the toff incident. Word was 
leaking out beyond my fraternity circle that the helmeted daredevil was me. I passed through 
my classes with one eye always on the door, sure that the axe was being sharpened and 
would soon fall. 


Finally, I recetved my summons to the principal’s office, where my parents were 
called and I escaped suspension only by the skin of my teeth. As expected, Mr. Wetter-the- 
janitor was there, and he was taking a hard stance: I have disrespected his school, where I 
am a fortunate guest. My punishment should be hard manual labor. 


“T have some simple house rules, Vetsch. They apply just as well in life. Rule #1 is 
‘Clean up your own mess.’ And I do mean clean, boy. Spotless.” 


ALL DAY SUNNTIG (Sunday) and into the evening, under Mr. Wetter’s direct supervision 
and with only a short break for lunch, I scrubbed the seventy-two stairs plus landings on my 
knees until his passageway gleamed like new, until every skid mark was removed from his 
linoleum, and every tire mark was scrubbed from his walls. By the end, my lower back had 
begun to spasm and my knees were so sore they wouldn’t straighten. 


Mr. Wetter slapped me on the shoulder and pointed to the door. 


“OK, done. Take it home, Evel Knievel. You’ll be back here in the morning and you 
can admire that shiny floor between classes, show all your friends how your stupidity led 
you to spend your weekend.” 


I laughed half-heartedly, shook Mr. Wetter’s hand, apologized once more, thanked 
him and said guet nacht. 


He summoned me back before I gimped out the door. 


“One more thing to mention, Vetsch, and this is man to man.” His face was serious. 
“Your fraternity stair stunt has you in the spotlight. And it could be that you decide you like 
it there. Might bring you a little more attention from the girls—some like a rebel more than 
they like a scholar. So just remember this for the rest of your time in Kantonsschule .... If 
you get up to any more hijinks that mess up my school, not only will your graduation be in 
jeopardy, but your next flight downstairs will launch off the point of this steel-toed boot.” 


He paused for effect, and his eyes were locked on mine. “You’re clear on that, 
Vetsch?” 


“Ja, Herr Wetter, ich bin klar,” 1 replied to the Gatekeeper. 
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Eavesdropping 


SEX AND SEX AND SEX and sex. It wasn’t all I did or all I thought about, but it certainly 
was the hot current that moved my train. 


Alice’s parents were celebrating their anniversary with a date night. She and I 
planned on having at least two hours to make love on the downy quilts of her single bed, the 
windows cracked so that the moon could peek in and the wind could tickle our skin and dry 
our moist places. We were entwined, dozing lightly, when we heard voices on the stairs. Her 
parents were home very early! Mr. Meier sounded drunk and happy. 


Alice and I stared at each other, aghast. Then, in one smooth motion, like a Ninja, 
she rolled off me onto the floor, snatched her bathrobe from the footboard, and made a 
frantic gesture toward the dormer window. “Go, go, go!!” she hissed. I scooped my clothes 
in my arms and climbed out, naked, onto the cold tile roof. 


“We’re home, Alice! Dinner was tasty and we’ve had too much wine. Now we’re 
both sleepy. Guet nacht, Liebling,” | heard her mother say from the room. 


The roof pitch was steep, and the dormer window into her parent’s bedroom was 
right beside me, cracked for fresh air. Her father’s voice carried out to me, “Now, come, I’d 
like my dessert, Schdizli.” I heard a giggle, silence, and then a moan. 


I was in a very uncomfortable position—eavesdropping, the real thing. 


Leaning back on the roof, bracing my bare feet against the gutter lip, I wriggled 
carefully into my jeans, lifting one leg at a time. I stuffed my socks and underwear into my 
pockets, and slid my feet into my clogs. 


I jumped down into the flowerbed below and received a stern punishment. The next 
day, Alice told me, Mrs. Meier was confounded, wondering what in the world could have 
happened to her prize rose. 


Crashing 


I WANTED MORE SPEED AND POWER. I wanted more height. I was yearning to take the 
leap from glider flying to motorized flying. I itched to get a powerful engine under me ... to 
“slip the surly bonds of Earth, and dance the sky on laughter-silvered wings.” 


My lack of money appeared to be an obstacle, but, no matter, I had my plan. I 
worked odd jobs. I saved. And I kept on soaring, finding the edge, expanding my comfort 
zone, using every free opportunity that appeared to sharpen my aerial skills. The Glider Club 
and youth camps funded by the Swiss Defense Department gave me the experience I needed. 
When my time came to be evaluated for military service, I was determined to be a standout 
glider pilot and an experienced jumper. With a gold athletic medal and top grades in school 
too, I had the credentials to test for the distinguished Swiss Air Force fleet. 


Two thousand plus men would apply, and twenty-five would be chosen to enter 
flight school in Dibendorf for the chance to become jet fighter pilots, the most prestigious 
title in Switzerland. I was sure I would be one. A French Mirage or a Northrop F-5 Tiger 


would have my name painted on it—I had dreamed of this path for the last ten years. With 
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great detail, I’d drawn the map for my bold journey, and I could practically feel the sea 
breezes and smell the fragrant flowers of paradise. I knew I was headed there. It would be 
beautiful. 


IT WAS TEST DAY, prior to my conscription. Mindful of my dyslexia, I’d prepared by 
memorizing and rehearsing most of the material, so I aced the written exams. I was relieved 
and happy as I went through the physical screenings. My vital signs were perfect, my vision 
tests better than 20/20. Next I was handed several pieces of paper with circles on them. Big 
circles made of scattered smaller circles—random-seeming dots, different sizes, different 
colors, that form a number or shape within. 


“This is the Ishihara Color Vision Test,” the intake nurse said. “Please tell me what 
you see inside the circle.” 


“Zwolf, the number twelve. Driiii (three). Seventy. Two. Five. Seventeen. Six ... and 
a wavy line,” I concluded. Easy, I thought to myself, and smiled. I flipped the twenty-fourth 
plate over onto the stack with some flourish. “Ishihara was the name, sir? The test. What 
exactly does it screen for, sir?” 


“Red-green color deficiency, Vetsch. Which you have, quite obviously. Don’t worry, 
it’s a common defect. A genetic mutation. Ten percent of young men have it. It isn’t an 
obstacle to most placements into service.” 


A chill crawled up my spine and flowered at the base of my skull. The sudden roar 
of blood in my ears made my next question sound far away. 


“Most, you said, sir? What about flying? Can fighter pilots have a red-green color 
deficiency??” 
“Nein. Negative.” 


I gripped the table edge with both hands and struggled to hold on to my control. He 
recognized this, sighed through his nostrils, and averted his eyes as a courtesy. 


Is this really happening? 


I felt as if ’'d slipped underwater—my chest wouldn’t cooperate to draw a breath of 
air. My brain was racing to process this new information, while my heart was seizing. Just 
moments ago I had been acing all my qualifying tests, climbing higher and higher into the 
sunlit blue. An image of a hideous crash flickered on the screen behind my forehead, and its 
impact shocked my lungs to take a ragged breath. My jet fighter dream—my NASA 
astronaut dream—was now just smoke and wreckage. My flying future was over, dead and 
done. 


Tap, tap. Tap, tap. 


Slowly, I refocused on the man sitting in front of me through a thin veil of tears. He 
was gathering the Ishihara plates into a tidy stack, wedging them back in their tray. Beside 
my name on his master list, he scratched something and made a rapid notation in red in my 
official file. Then he slid it toward me, folded his hands on his desk. My time was up. 


I spoke into the still room and my voice wavered only a little. 
“Mother Nature can humble you in an instant, sir.” 


“Mol, well, yes. But there will be something else that suits you, Vetsch. Viel gltick.”” 
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To See for Myself 


BACK AT WORK at the Kantonspital, my mood was morose, and my karma with finality 
continued. To cheer me up, I was permitted to view a clinical autopsy—the medical 
examination of a human corpse. 


The pathologist, Dr. Keller, was not a conversationalist, and all business from the 
start. He was thin, pale, bluish, and adorned by heavily fingerprinted glasses and a perpetual 
zigarette, which clung against the laws of physics to his bottom lip. His chin jutted forward 
ahead of a too long neck and his forehead was knitted in a fixed, puzzled expression: life, 
love, and death were to him all mysteries, and death his favorite as the only puzzle that 
could, perhaps, be solved. 


As usual, he would be looking that day at a human carcass to identify the cause of 
its demise, and to assess the extent of any disease or trauma that might be present. I’d been 
given permission, through my doctor connections, to stand beside him as a witness to this 
very specialized type of surgery. 


WITH INTENT FASCINATION, I watched as the naked male corpse was raised by a rubber 
block that is placed under its spine, and then incised in layers—a gradual “Y” shaped cut 
from both shoulder joints down into the pubic region—so that all the various organ systems 
were exposed. There was very little blood lost as the blades and scissors passed through 
skin, muscle, cartilage and bone; only that which emptied under the force of gravity, since 
the circulatory system was no longer functioning. 


The pathologist used a rib cutter to release the front plate of the ribcage, and then 
carefully examined the organs of the chest and abdomen in situ, checking color, size, 
texture. As he leaned in, an orange ash arched like a tiny comet from the stub of his zigarette 
into the wet belly landscape below. I felt some small horror as it glowed for a few seconds 
and then extinguished on the liver, but Herr Doctor didn’t seem to notice. He was intent on 
cutting here and there. 


He lifted the organs free in groups, methodically, beginning with the heart and 
spongy lungs, and ending with the gelatinous grey brain—examining, weighing, sampling, 
preserving sections of each in his search for clues that would explain this physical death. 


The dissection itself was clean, fascinating, not to me gruusig (gross) in any way. 
The doctor’s work and my observation were detached and scientific, yet, at the same time, 
intimate by their nature. A pathologist and whoever is looking from the other side of the 
table are privy to everything, including secrets. It struck me I was standing in a privileged 
place, seeing something sacred. 


“This is a rare opportunity,” I mused to Dr. Keller, who had said barely spoken to 
me during the procedure. “Men try hard to keep their inner workings hidden. In an autopsy, 
a man is the most naked he can be,” I continued softy. “Do you agree, Herr Doctor?” 


The doctor was replacing the digestive organs he had extracted, assessed, and 
bagged back into the empty abdomen, and I was surprised when he paused with his hands 
still down inside the wet, red hollow. His cheeks pulled, and the stub between his lips 
brightened and sizzled, as his eyes rose over dark frames to meet mine. 


“Except before his God,” he replied with gravity. 
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He let that addendum sit between us in the cloud of smoke as he poked loose cotton 
batting into the empty spaces in the cavity. Then he tied back the ruby curtain of muscles, 
the wobbly fat and the thin skin covering, picked up a curved needle prepared with heavy 
thread, and, delicately, Dr. Keller began to sew. 
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New Year with Alice 


MY SCHEDULE WAS PACKED, but I spent as much time as I could with Alice, around 
school, work, the fraternity, defense camps, and flying. Often we were together on the 
weekends at the lake, since our families both went regularly in the summer. We were best 
friends, eager lovers—to my mind, a perfect match. 


Her father liked me, I knew. He was an alumnus of my fraternity, so that earned me 
points. Also, he appreciated intellect. He challenged my critical thinking with very 
interesting debate, and considered me a worthy chess opponent. We played a match every 
Thursday night for high stakes—Saturday night’s curfew, at my suggestion. If I lost, I was 
required to have Alice home by zdni (ten o’clock). If I won, we could stay out until zw6/fi 
(midnight). 


Her mother, however, believed her precious daughter deserved better than me. After 
all, I was the son of a skilled laborer, a man who ran a machine shop, and my family’s first 
academician. There was no wealth to be inherited, no political connection, and my future at 
this age was uncertain. She was cordial to my face, but behind my back, she continually 
pushed Alice to date others. 


I was out of town the week following Christmas, skiing with my father. I had 
planned to return early to be with my girlfriend on New Year’s Eve. But her mother, I 
discovered, took the opportunity to arrange a date for her with someone else. Alice was not 
happy about this interference, and neither was I—we wanted to be together, this night 
especially. 

We orchestrated an escape on my Toff, and headed into downtown Aarau, to Sevilla, 
a Spanish restaurant. I had five francs in my pocket, so we ordered the cheapest bottle of 
wine on the menu, and a basket of bread and anke, and we stretched them with mouse-like 
sips and nibbles. 


It was a romantic setting, made more so by our rebellion. We were seated by the 
hostess at a small wooden table in a far corner, against a rounded stone wall. The room was 
toasty warm, fragrant with cooking smells and tobacco smoke, and the lights were low 
enough that the flickering candles looked like stars. 


As my watch crept toward zwo/fi, we walked outside to lean against the rock wall 
beside the Protestant church; from there, the snowy nighttime vista was expansive and 
magical. I held Alice’s soft, pale face between my hands and marveled at how much I felt for 
her. 


“Tl never forget this night with you,” I told her. “Tonight is perfect,” I said. “YOU 
are perfect.” 


Bells began to peal above us in the church tower, and we kissed until the noisy 
exaltation stopped. 
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Free Falling 


I STRUGGLED TO ACCEPT IN MY HEART that I would not fly as a Swiss soldier. 
Genetics had tripped me up again—first with dyslexia, now with a color vision deficiency. 
With a vision abnormality, no more flight education would be available to me through the 
Defense Department. A dark mood clung to me like a cloak and I retreated deep inside it, my 
own broody, slate-grey winter in the midst of the Aarau’s laughing spring. 


The fighter jets that still roared occasionally over the city summoned intense 
feelings to the surface, against my will. I let loose with ironic laughter one day to recognize 
that my heart leapt up toward a passing plane as if it were a lost lover: awed by its beauty 
and grace, wistful to be united, grief-stricken over what has come to pass, and, jealous, 
gotferdami, because another man had what I dreamed for my own. 


“Life is a rocky road, Remo. It hurts like hell when we stumble. But every fall is a 
chance to pick ourselves up, make a note of caution on the map and rethink our direction 
with the wisdom we’ve gained,” Papi said to console me. “Let go of what can’t be, and start 
daydreaming about what can. Let your mind wander around off the trail for a while—you’ll 
soon see a new peak you can aim to climb.” 


Letting his words sink in something shifted inside me, and the fog of my dismal 
mood began to brighten. 


I RESHAPED MY HEARTBREAK into a fierce motivation. It was true that I’d run eyes 
first into an unmovable brick wall, but, hell, my Swissness could be counted on to raise its 
obstinate head and help me find a way around it. I began to research my options to pursue 
private piloting, and to create a new mental map. The crew of Apollo 17 had just completed 
its historic mission, and Commander Eugene Cernan had emboldened me with his last words 
spoken on the moon’s surface: 


“America's challenge of today has forged man's destiny of tomorrow. And, as we 
leave the Moon at Taurus—Littrow, we leave as we came and, God willing, as we shall 
return—with peace and hope for all mankind.” 


I committed resolutely to a revised dream to fly powerful planes, refusing to 
discount jets and NASA spacecraft. For the time being, I kept working odd jobs—at the 
Kantonspital, plus any dirty tasks in Papi’s shop, and some occasional construction piece 
work—and I kept on saving. 


I LOOKED FOR OPPORTUNITIES to continue to prepare for my mandatory military 
service, exclusive of flying. The Defense Department subsidized ski camps in the winter and 
a jump school in the fall. I arranged my schedule to go to both. 


The parachute program was a week-long intensive program in Locarno, near the top 
of the Italian ‘boot,’ roughly two, two and a half hours by car from Milan in the south, and a 
stone’s throw from Ascona. 


The fee for the course was waived, but there was a charge for room and board. I 
decided to take a train south to the Statione Riazzino, and to bring my bicycle, some basic 
food stuff, a well-worn Deuter Sports sleeping bag, and a one-man backpacking tent. The 
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weather is turning chill and damp, but I pitch my tent at a nearby camp ground and cycle in 
each day. 


The instructors were sergeants, and this was not light material. Our mixed group of 
boys and girls sat attentively through blackboard lectures that included some military history 
to inspire us, and some gruesome “frap” stories to make us solemn and attentive. 


Our first jump was with a static line. Our chutes had been packed for us. For our 
second jump, we packed our own main canopy, which added another layer of nerves to the 
jump adventure. 


A cheery, outgoing girl named Myrtha was paired with me for a training exercise. 
We chatted on our breaks. She was staying at a Bed and Breakfast in town. She offered to let 
me shower there, since I was camping. The proprietor was furious when she caught me in 
the hallway in an incriminating towel, and demanded we both leave. 


Conscious of my culpability, I invited my friend to join me in my quarters for the 
rest of the week. She accepted without a lot of choice, and although we were cramped, we 
were not cold. 


First Cut 


ANOTHER DOOR OPENED for me in the medical field in 1972. I applied to work in 
Menziken, about 20 minutes away from Aarau, up a valley, where there was a small hospital 
with two intensive care beds. I was hired as a part-time general Clinical Assistant around my 
school schedule, not assigned to any particular doctor. It wasn’t long before I evolved a 
close connection with two. 


The first was Dr. Schmied, a talented internal medicine doctor with his own outside 
practice. Cranky, demanding, and tiber critical, he was also tenacious in pursuit of a 
comprehensive diagnosis and the best treatment for his patients. 


In return for his time and attention, he demanded one hundred percent compliance, 
and made it clear from the get-go that ninety-nine percent would not do. He was a busy man 
who did not have time for patients who were remissive in following his instructions 
EXACTLY. And he checked! On house call follow-ups, Dr. Schmied had been known to 
walk into the kitchen, open his patient’s prescription bottles, pour the pills on the table, and 
count them—resigning on the spot if his instructions had not been followed. 


I'd had lots of experience by then with growling men and dogs, so I showed respect 
and kept my tail wagging, and Dr. Schmied was pleased to throw me some bones. He saw 
that I was inquisitive and very hungry for medical knowledge. Among many other practical 
things, Dr. Schmied taught me how to percuss a chest—a quick assessment technique that 
uses light two-fingered taps to tell by sound whether the underlying tissues surround air, 
fluid or solid material. Observing him, I also learned how to be a medical sleuth on behalf of 
patients—listening carefully to how they describe their symptoms, conducting a very 
thorough exam, and asking the right questions of them and family members to design a non- 
surgical treatment plan. 


Dr. Schmied had a cantankerous relationship with Dr. Steiner, the general surgeon, 
which I had a chance to observe up close. I worked with and admired them both, but by 
medical practice philosophies, they were often diametrically opposed: 


“Good afternoon, Herr Kollege Schmied. I had an opportunity to hear more about 
your patient, Frau Lischer. A fourth drug regime now, is it? Tsk, tsk. I understand how it is 
useful for an internist to have many patients hanging around, but at what point in the 
treatment plan were you thinking you’d like your patient to be healed? 


“Are you suggesting, as usual, that you'd like to cut into my patient, Herr Kollege 
Steiner? I realize that as a surgeon you may be just a little bit limited in your capacity to 
understand how prescription medicine works. Let me start at the beginning and go very 
slowly so you can comprehend. The gallbladder is an organ that aids in the digestion of 
food...” 


“Ja, ja, ja, but here is a plain truth for you to consider, Herr Kollege Schmied ... 
SURGERY FIXES THINGS! When the time comes that you would like Frau Ltischer’s 
condition to improve, be sure to let me know.” 


Jousting aside, these two shared the same impressive commitment to quality care. 
Not because they were paid according to metrics, or under threat of malpractice litigation— 
there was none of that in Switzerland. Providing optimal care to patients was just what made 
them tick. 


“Patients trust us with their lives, their health and the well-being of their family. 
Never can we justify giving any one of them less than our best effort,” both doctors lectured 
me repeatedly. 


Dr. Steiner was well aware I was desperate to get into the operating room with him. 
I was there on the spot with offers to help, and eventually he decided to take me up on them. 
Our student-mentor relationship evolved, and during my tenure there he gave me many 
opportunities to assist him, although I was eighteen and had no official credentials. 


In two simple cases, he allowed me to act as surgeon. 


“You know the procedure, it’s straightforward and you’ve seen it often enough— 
you'll do fine,” he told me, and he indicated we should change positions at the table. 


So I took a deep breath and shelled out some lymph nodes that needed to be checked 
for malignancies, and then learned, step by step in the OR, how a masterful surgeon sutures 


. . 


Go Jump in a Lake 


PARACHUTTING WAS A THRILL, and I jumped at intervals on the weekends. I had my 
sights set on getting beyond the novice category to my first level (A) license. 


Para Centro Locarno, my jump station, was near a military base. It was surrounded 
by potential hazards—high voltage power lines to the north, a swift river to the east, 
expanses of tomato fields (complete with tall wooden stakes) to the west, and Lago 
Maggiore, a sizable lake, to the south. There was not a lot of room for error when jumping. 


One weekend, when I found myself with a free day and extra money in my pocket, I 
decided to catch the train from Aarau to Para Centro. On arrival, I signed on for a static line 
jump, and discovered, while boarding the aircraft, that all the other jumpers were military 
reservists keeping up with their jump number requirements. I would need to exit before them 
at a much lower altitude—the Jump Master said he would give me the signal. 


It was apparent to me the reservists had come from various locations in Switzerland, 
and I was witnessing a reunion of friends. There was lots of back slapping, hearty laughter, 
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and raucous story-telling full of sexual innuendo. As the sole civilian and a kid, I liked the 
company I’d found myself in and was all ears. 


The Jump Master was a reservist too, and just as engaged with the comaraderie. So 
much so that he was paying no attention at all to spotting my landing zone, or cueing me to 
my jump. 

“Hey, Brunner,” said the Lieutenant seated across from the door. “When’s the kid 
getting out?” 


“Oh, shit!” was his answer, and a few guys laughed. 


Bolting upright, I apprised through the open hatch that we’d overshot my jump point 
by a considerable distance. I knew the plane was not going to turn back for me, and I knew I 
was not going to be allowed to parachute into a military base. I’d come this far, and I saw 
only one choice. 

I jumped. 

I was catapulted forward and my chute deployed hard on cue. It only took me a few 
seconds to realize that everything below me was wet—I was on a direct course to land in the 
lake. I tried to get some lateral movement by pulling the front riser down toward my knees, 
but it wasn’t enough. My mind raced to remember the emergency procedure for water 
landings—these can bring a real danger of drowning if a jumper is caught under the 
parachute canopy or in the suspension lines. 


I took my goggles off, unfastened my harness—and came down hard on the rocky 
shore. 


THE WALK BACK to Para Centro took me over an hour carrying my chute pack. It was 
more than three miles, and I was gimping on my right side from slamming onto the rocks. 

I signed up to jump again and none of the crew said a word to me about my near- 
swim, or the fact I’d walked back alone. At the end of the day, I turned my equipment in and 
the silence in the room felt awkward. Still, I had decided to keep my mouth shut, until I 
bumped into a friend and the story spilled out. 

““’,. and no one even bothered to fetch me,” I finished, “so I had to hump the whole 
way back with my full gear.” 

“IT know why,” Urs said, in a low voice. “I was checking in and overheard them 
talking.” 


“Yeah? And? Tell me!” 


“They got a call in from the Jump Master on the radio. And they decided not to send 
anyone out. It’s a hard bunch, brother. The consensus was, ‘If some guy is so fucking stupid 
as to jump out over a lake, let the idiot drown.’” 


I stared at him for a moment, and then we both laughed out loud. 


“Okay, I guess I deserved it,” I said, shaking my head. In the unwritten rule book of 
parachuting, common sense must forever reign as king. 
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In Too Deep 


OUTER SPACE AND THE OCEAN were similar, I imagined. I loved getting high and I 
loved getting deep. I was first introduced to cold lake diving at age twelve by a friend of 
Papi’s, a dive professional. Sports divers generally used one tank, but I learned to work with 
two. Longer stays in deeper waters meant I also had to learn to decompress—to rise 
gradually and stay for certain amounts of time at certain depths to give my body a chance to 
rid itself of the nitrogen gas that would naturally accumulate in my body fluids. 


Dive tables from the French and US navies were a big help, of course, and there was 
a very new device I started to use to measure decompression stages in my lake and ocean 
dives. However, it was not completely reliable. I discovered this the hard way. 


NAPOLEON WAS EXILED to the Isle of Elba, and that was not a bad spot, if you had 
asked me. The diving in the Mediterranean was ethereal—a very different experience than 
the frigid lake or rapid river diving that Switzerland had to offer. One of my favorite 
destinations on the island was Capo Stella, a very beautiful reef that has grown around a 
natural rockslide. Its nooks and crannies sprouted sponges, corals, anemones, urchins, 
mollusks and starfish. Schools of brilliantly marked fish navigated its surface in a hypnotic, 
darting synchrony, while the deeper recesses hid some of my favorite marine animals— 
clever octopi, moray eels, and the venomous scorpion fish that looked as if nature had drawn 
it as a cartoon. 


I was always tight on bdrgald (cash) and so was Walter, so we decide to swim to the 
dive site instead of renting a boat. Our plan was to snorkel there—it would take about an 
hour—dive, and then snorkel back. We wobbled his Bug as far as we could in the direction 
of the reef along a rough dirt ribbon that ended abruptly at a cliff. The rock face was too 
steep to scramble down, so we used ropes to lower our gear first, and then rappelled. 


The sun owned the sky that particular day and the shocking blue water was almost 
lake-smooth, so the swim was pleasant, if long. When we reached our destination, we 
switched over from snorkels to air tanks, and dropped down into the slow-motion, dreamlike 
underworld. There were so many enticing hollows and caves to explore, and the marine life 
shimmied in the currents so seductively. I descended farther than Walt when I spotted an 
octopus, and then played for a while with a confused loggerhead turtle that seemed to be 
courting me. 


Finally, I finned back up to Walt, and he pointed toward his watch and the surface. I 
looked to my decompression stage instrument for guidance in our ascent and realized with a 
shock that it was no longer working. 


“Oh, shit!! Fucking French Navy!” I swore into my regulator. “This is not good.” 


Walt took a look at the gauge, at me, and swiped his finger like a knife cut across his 
neck. The broken instrument meant none of our depths or times were accurately measured, 
and we would have no help to ascend safely in stages. It also meant that potentially both of 
us would soon be running out of air. 


A normal rate of ascent is ten feet per minute, with a five to ten minute safety stop at 
twenty feet. Since I dove deeper than Walt, we knew my oxygen intake would have been 
higher. We decided to swim up to the rough twenty foot mark, where my tank quickly 
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emptied. We switched to buddy breathing, passing the single regulator unit back and forth, 
and tried to stay calm. 


Watching the gauge on our only tank drop toward zero, it was obvious that if we 
continued using this much air, we could both be forced to the surface and end up with the 
bends. I gestured to Walt that I want to go up, and that he should stay down to decompress. 
He accepted this plan only because it was the most logical—at least one of us needed to be 
in good condition to help the other, and his odds were best. I prepared myself mentally to 
visit hell, and finned toward the sun. 


THE PRESSURIZED GASES began to create tiny bubbles within my body fluids as if I 
were a soda bottle that had been uncorked. Nitrogen bubbles quickly migrated to my 
shoulders, elbows, wrists, hips, knees, and ankles, and I was aware of the increasing 
pressure just minutes after I’d surfaced. 


“Here it comes,” I registered, and rendered my medical diagnosis aloud. “Vetsch has 
the bends.” 


The sea had grown rougher with the change of tide. I struggled to work my aching, 
rigid limbs, and to snorkel breathe in the chop without inhaling water, while the pain 
increased throughout my whole body. I had no choice but to keep swimming toward our 
entry point, over half a mile away. 


The escalating pain surpassed my dread of it—it was an internal version of the 
torture rack—the bubbles that were pushing to escape into the atmosphere rendered my 
bones apart, and worked to rip the nerves that surrounded my every joint. At one point, I 
knocked my snorkel from my lips and vomited into the sea. 


“Damn, where is Walt?” I gasped. I'd lost all track of time. I scanned all around me, 
retching, and saw nothing but glittering sun on waves. He must still be below me, then, 
twenty feet down, I concluded. Fear and despair tugged hard at me like an undertow, but the 
thought that I would die if I didn’t keep moving roused me to keep swimming. My focus 
shrunk to contain only the rhythm of my breathing and my methodical movement aimed in 
the direction of the cliff. 


Finally, at last, somehow, I realized I was in the wave break. I skirted some sharp 
boulders, my mask came off, my fins came off, and I staggered across the sand to the base of 
the rock wall with Walter’s arm around my chest, although these things left no actual 
memory picture. All my mind could hold was how much my body hurt. 


Gingerly propped against a warm rock, I drifted in and out of awareness, letting go 
to exhaustion. Walt kept talking to me, checking in. He was on his own to scale the craggy 
stone face and haul up all our gear--and he had to figure out what to do with me. He decided 
to use the Beetle as a hoist for my weight. I was so limited in movement that he tied a 
second rope to the car’s bumper and rappelled back down to fasten it with a slip knot under 
my arms. 


“You’re going straight up, Ray. I’ve found a good spot to drop to drop the rope. You 
won’t have to climb much, just try to face the cliff and do whatever you can not to scrape 
along the rock, okay?” 


Back on top, he dropped down into the driver’s seat, fired the ignition, and nudged 
the car in first gear to creep forward. He raised me up off the sand this way, up the wall and 
onto the yellowed scrub grass that waved in the wind near the lip. I was panting as I crawled 
over the top, propelled by the energy of great relief: J will not die today in the sea! 


“You did it, man. Valiant effort! That’s one for our book,” Walt said, as he picked 
me up from the dirt and helped me to the car. “You’re through the hardest part ...,” he 
reassured, and I really wanted to believe him. 


WE DROVE A DIRECT COURSE into town to locate a decompression chamber, but here 
my luck betrayed me. We learned there was one on an Italian Navy ship that was usually 
docked at Porto Azzuro, but it was out at sea. Clearly an endless night lay ahead, so my 
friend made a stop at a convenience store to gather a few provisions. 


Back at our tent, Walt tried hard to make me comfortable with dry clothes and 
distracting chatter. 


“Ntimme meh, arschloch,” I moaned at one point. “Just stick with your usual dull 
stories—nothing funny. If you force me to laugh, you will kill me.” 


He propped me supine on a small incline against his duffle bag. I worked his wool 
sweater under my head for some cushion, while he ignited our gas stove. Eventually he ran 
out of energy and monologue, and we let the sounds of the winds and ocean fill the space. 
We passed the darkest hours huddled in our sleeping bags, sipping the soups and sweet, 
milky teas he warmed above the hissing flame. 


“You should think about a medical career, Walt,” I told him in the first rosy light of 
morning. “You’re a natural,” 

“T’m only nursing you because I’m afraid of your dad,” came the sleepy, hoarse 
reply. 

“Ha. You, me, and the Swiss Army,” I snorted. “And with that said, Florence 


Nightingale, I really need to pee. Throw me that soup can, will you? And when I’m finished, 
Pll need your help to empty it.” 
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Chapter Four 


State of Independence 


© 


Exchanging Places 


I TURNED eighteen. At school during the summer, I found a new friend in a girl from 
southwestern Minnesota. She was in Aarau through an exchange program. I was interested 
in continuing our connection and also to get over to the US, but my research into the only 
affordable foreign exchange program showed I’d already missed the application deadline. 
Sally was a clever girl, however, and a few weeks after her return home, I received two 
official letters—one from her parents, agreeing to be my sponsors and hosts, and the other 
from the school principal, inviting me to study for a year with the senior class at Windom 
Area High School. 


I had possession of a valid passport that would let me travel abroad, but needed to 
apply for an F-1 student visa as a next step. Because I was a minor, this would require my 
father’s signature. I was fairly sure Papi would be concerned about my progress in 
Kantonsschule and not supportive of my plan, and I fretted about this for a while. But I had 
a burning desire to go, and I decided the best way to approach him was not to. While he was 
out of the shop one afternoon with a customer, I sat at his desk to fill out the application and 
authorized it with his signature stamp. 


With my paperwork in order, I traveled secretly to Zurich by train to the US 
Embassy. Stars and stripes aside, it was easy to spot. A shiny Lincoln Town Car was parked 
in front, taking up three Swiss parking spaces. 


The visa process was confusing, and my dyslexia almost tripped me up, but in the 
end I had my travel documentation in order. I could proceed to purchase an airline ticket—in 
theory, anyway. I’d been spending my money on skydiving and gliding adventures, and had 
very little left in savings. 


I put myself on a strict budget, and got a job with a decent wage at a wine 
distributor, delivering cases to the restaurants in town. I worked around school hours for a 
few weeks, schlepping heavy crates from the truck down steep stairs into the local wine 
cellars. But I wasn’t making money fast enough, so I started skipping school to pick up more 
delivery hours in order to pay for my flight. 


When the various pieces were in place at last, I gathered my courage and paid a visit 
to Papi at his shop. There, I knew he’d be held back from yelling too loudly. After some 
small talk his office, I took a deep breath and exposed my plan. As he listened, I watched his 
face grow dark. 


“And so you have been accepted by this exchange program?” 
“Yes, I have.” 
“And how do you expect to finish Kantonsschule?” 


“T’ve talked to the principal and my teachers. The year abroad will count for my 
third year, Papi,” although I suspected this was not entirely true. “I'll finish my final year 
back in Aarau.” 


“And you have money to travel?” 

“Yes, I do. I’ve been working odd jobs and I’ve saved enough to buy a ticket.” 
“What about a visa?” 

“T have it.” 

“Can you afford to pay for all your expenses while you are there?” 


“Yes, I can. I have them budgeted and I’ve earned enough money to cover all my 
costs.” 


“And Alice, how does she feel?” 


“She'll miss me, but she wants me to have this chance. And her mother will get to 
work right away to find my permanent replacement,” I said, trying to inject a little humor 
into what felt bleak. 


I watch him process all that I’d said, his brow creased as he searched for any other 
questions that might indicate I had not thought things through, or prepared responsibly. 
Nothing came. 


“Well, I guess you’re going then. When do you plan to leave?” 
“Um, well, soon. Umm ... I fly tomorrow.” 


My father looked at me in silence, his eyes narrow. At last, he snorted through his 
nose, and gave a nod. 


“Alright. This doesn’t sit well with me, but you’ve put a lot of thought into 
preparing, and I can find no reason to hold you back. Now you have a harder conversation 
ahead of you. There is a mother at home preparing a delicious nachtdsse (dinner) for us, who 
will take this news hard, and miss you very much. You'll need to explain it to her.” 


I HUGGED MY FATHER at the train station and kissed my tearful Mami goodbye. 


“T’ll be so worried about you, Schdezli,” she said, sniffling. “Please be careful. And 
don’t skip breakfast, it’s not good for you,” she said to me, straightening the collar on my 
coat before I boarded. 


I looked at Papi. He was still irked. 


“Keep your priorities straight,” he said quite sternly. “And don’t neglect to write 
your mother,” I heard him call out, as I stepped across the gap. 


I took a seat near the window where I could see them. Papi’s arm was around 
Mami’s waist, and she clutched her wet handkerchief as she waved. I waved back, feeling 
suddenly remorseful. The train lurched and I held back tears as we pulled away. 
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Cool Greeting 


I FLEW WITH SWISS AIR, and landed in New York at JFK International Airport. My ticket 
was round-trip, with an open return date, good for a year. The welcoming agent looked me 
up and down, and scratched some code on my declaration form that sent me into the bowels 
of customs. 
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An unpleasant girl in a uniform that fitted like a German sausage casing took me 
into an office. She was sour and suspect, and this temperament was erupting as little 
volcanoes of purple acne on her cheeks. Officer Medina flipped through my passport and 
travel papers, reveling in her official power, her lip curled in a sneer. My smile that was 
meant to be charming slowly faded. I realized I was going to be interrogated, and I grew 
very nervous, because clearly my limited English language skills were about to be put to a 
test. 


“So you are Swiss ....” She looked me up and down. I couldn’t tell if her disdain 
applied to my country, or me. 


“And I see you have made many trips around Europe. Interesting .... And why are 
you traveling to the United States now, Raymond ... Vetsch?” 


“T am an exchange student. In Minnesota.” 
“Where are you going?” 

“Windom in Minnesota, ma’am.” 

“And what will you be doing there?” 

“T will study at the high schule, ah, high school.” 
“What is in your luggage?” 

“Luggage? Uh, Clothings. Clothings I wear.” 
“Are there illegal drugs in your luggage?” 
“Axgiisi? Pardon? Did you say ‘drugs,’ ma’am?” 
“Marijuana, amphetamines, LSD, opiates ....” 
“No, nien, I have no drugs, only clothings! And shoes. Boots.” 
“Boots, eh? Is that where the drugs are hidden?” 
“Excuse me, I, I ... am not understanding you.” 
“Are drugs hidden in your boots, Vetsch?” 


And so on. Am I stupid, or misspeaking, or is she just screwing with me? I 
wondered, sweating under my shirt. 


A policeman opened the door and stuck his head in. He was fatter and greasier than 
she was by a degree, but they looked similar. Maybe her brother? 


“Hey, gorgeous. Need my help with this one?” 


“No, no, no. I can handle him. Catch me later.” She pushed her breasts out ahead of 
her belly until the officer left, and I watched unhappy buttons strain against their threads to 
flash her white bra. 


Empowered by his flirtation, she turned back to me and barked, “I need to take a 
look through your luggage, Vetsch. Let’s start with that green duffle. Put it up on the table 
and open the lock.” 


Everything I had carefully packed came out now to be fondled and tossed aside. She 
rummaged leisurely through both my bags, and gave my underwear embarrassing scrutiny. 
She opened the wrapper that held a few letters Sally and I had exchanged and began to read 
them, snorting and sniggering. I felt my face grow hot. 


Surreptitiously, while she was leering at a picture of Sally in her bathing suit, I 
glanced at my watch. My connecting flight to Minneapolis would be boarding very soon. I 


wondered if I should say so, and decided against it. She was making it very obvious that this 
was her show. She was the Queen of Everything, and my instincts told me I must act her 
lowly prisoner. There was nothing I could say or do, except wait for the curtain to fall. 
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Winter in Windom 


MY HOST FAMILY IN MINNESOTA included nine kids, but only two were still at home. 
When I arrived—a day later than planned, having missed my flight from New York—I was 
assigned to share an upstairs bedroom with Mike, who was the youngest, and Sally, my 
friend, the second youngest, had her own room across from her parents, down the hall. Near 
the top of the stairs, to keep a close eye on all of us, was a near life-size painted statue of the 
Virgin Mary. 


Howard Schwalbach was small in stature, but tough as January ice. His wife 
Lorraine was a round, sweet woman with an infectious laugh that kept everybody warm. The 
Schwalbachs owned an OK Hardware store in Windom, and they also provided heating and 
cooling services for the local area. I was embraced into the family from the start. 


Being from an alpine country I thought I knew winter, but Minnesota was extreme! 
Mike and Sally were generous in sharing their clothes with me so that I could manage along 
with everyone else in temperatures that got down below minus thirty degrees before wind 
chill. We lived very near to the school, near enough to walk on a map, but during the three 
hardest months of winter, when the warmest days only reached the teens, Sally drove us, 
leaving a light bulb hanging all night under the hood of her treasured Mustang so that the 
engine would turn over in the morning. 


The Schwalbachs had another vehicle that helped us get through winter—a two- 
stroke Ski-Doo that was fast. Mike and I rode it often. As soon as the snows allowed, we 
took off after school on the trails, me in the back. I was shielded by his body from the most 
frigid winds, but it was still really cold once the sun went down. He let me drive after a 
while, and I quickly picked up the necessary skills. We challenged hills, practiced skids on 
the lake, raced across hard-packed fields after deer, found things to jump while trying not to 
get bucked. We also kept an eye out for stumps and wires, especially if we traveled new 
territory at night. Mr. Schwalbach told us gruesome stories about head injuries and 
decapitations, and he read accounts of snowmobile accidents out loud from the newspaper to 
keep us cautious. 


ONCE THE FREEZE SET IN, I was discovered by a talent scout. Okay, an unofficial one 
for the high school hockey team, but regardless, I was pleased to be spotted. I’d been skating 
since I could walk and playing hockey in clubs since kindergarten, so I was right at home on 
ice. I grew up with a Czech hockey coach, too, which made me team-oriented and versatile. 
I could play center, left wing or left defense, switching at the coach’s command while I was 
on the ice. 


All of this came in very handy as an exchange student in Windom. My cultural 
awkwardness and dyslexia-compounded language struggles vanished with a stick in my 
hand and a puck in front of me. 
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I was invited to join the Windom Toros—sponsored, naturally, by the local 
lawnmower manufacturing plant. I was labeled a jock by my participation on the team, and I 
discovered jocks in the US were by definition popular. 


I played all winter with the team on natural ice in windy conditions, freezing my 
fingers off and loving it. I contributed my exotic skating skills, and a few strategies from the 
Eastern bloc to flavor the Canadian style game coached by Mr. Thompson. I also brought a 
new style blade cut to Windom, and sharpened skates with “Swiss Edges” in the Schwalbach 
shop. The Toros made it all the way to State, and my signature blade cut became a lasting 
local tradition. 


Friendspeak 


MY SPOKEN ENGLISH improved rapidly, since it was the only language I used. Sally 
helped me along by clarifying some of words and figures of speech that didn’t translate to 
Schwiizerdiitsch, German or French quite so literally. 


She explained that the response, “Really?” to one of my stories didn’t mean I was 
disbelieved or didn’t speak well—instead, it was a common expression of interest. And 
because my native manner of speaking was very direct and precise and didn’t include the 
hyperbole that ran rampant in American English, she pointed out for my immediate relief 
that the exclamation, “I’m going to kill you for that!” was usually just a figure of speech. 


Similarly, while Swiss politesse did not allow me to say things that weren’t true or 
blurt things out recklessly and then expect to be able to backpedal, in Windom “Oh, just 
kidding!” and, “I didn’t mean it THAT way” were usual expressions, and something I had to 
adjust to. 


The meanings of certain common words I also found baffling—‘“nice” and “friend” 
and “love,” in particular. These words carried much more weight in Europe. They were 
labels that had to be earned over time, which remained within a small circle of intimates. 
(Loving ice cream was something one just didn’t do.) As a Swiss, French or German 
speaker, someone I’d just met, even if they were cordial and simpatico, was only 
appropriately my “acquaintance,” so I was unnerved for a time by the effervescent girls who 
announced: “Oh, I just LOVE Ray, he’s so nice! We’re great friends!” 


But I was in Windom for a total of eight months, and that was long enough, 
apparently, to soak up some of that same bubbly red, white and blueness. 


“T’ll be sorry to leave Minnesota,” I heard myself say to my host family. “Mid- 
westerners are so nice, I love it here. I will miss you and all my friends.” 


And when the words came out, I meant it THAT way. 
Yes, I did. No, really! 
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Hail, Mary, Full of Beer 


KEG PARTIES were a regular social event for Minnesota teenagers in 1974, as much a part 
of life in Windom as mosquitoes and cheese. Sometimes these parties took place in a field 
with a massive bonfire and a battery operated “ghetto blaster,” other times in the basement 
or backyard of a student who had “cool” parents. Howard and Lorraine were fantastic 
people, but they did not fall too far into the cool category. While Sally and Mark and I were 
permitted to drink alcohol at home, it was expected that we would consume in moderation, 
and we were certainly not permitted to drink and drive. 


One Friday night, Sally and I went to a particularly rowdy kegger and she joined in 
a drinking game. By the time curfew approached, she had collapsed onto a hay bale, unable 
to walk and slurring her speech badly. 


“Ray! My bes’ frien’ in the wooorl ... take me home ‘fore my paren’s fine out ....” 
This state of affairs would not be acceptable to Howard and Lorraine, and I felt some level 
of culpability. I'd also had a few more Hamm’s than I should have had with my hockey 
buddies, and suspected I shouldn’t be driving. I ate several handfuls of soggy Cheese Nips, 
hopeful that they would absorb alcohol, and guided Sally with my arm tightly around her to 
her Mustang. For the first time ever, she dropped her keys in my hand and let me take the 
wheel. 


“You go ahead ‘n drive. I’m gunna sing ta keep uz awake,” she stated, tilting her 
head out the window. “Do you like Elton John? B-B-B-Bennie ‘n the Jets, Bennie an ... the 
Jets. B-B-Behhh, ugggg, go eazy on the turns!” 


I tried to stay alert for deer on the dark roads, and wondered how I'd get her up to 
her room without rousing her mother, a light sleeper whose room was across the hall from 
Sally’s. 


Sally passed out a few miles from home, which I knew was a helpful thing from the 
standpoint of noise, but it required concentration and finesse to open the door and thread my 
way soundlessly through the kitchen with a limp, lanky girl in a fireman’s carry. When I 
reached the narrow staircase, I realized I would not be able to maneuver her past the Virgin 
Mary, who was vigilantly blessing us from the alcove. 


I laid Sally gently on the braided rug and removed her muddy boots and jacket. She 
moaned. 


“Sshhhh,” I whispered close to her ear. “Go back to la-la land, Susie.” Listening for 
stirrings from above, I was relieved to hear none—the two rhythmic snores of my host 
parents continued. 


On cat’s feet, then, skipping the step with the tattletale squeak, I ascended to stand 
in front of the Holy Mother. Carefully, quietly, apologetically, I wrapped my arms around 
her middle and shepherded her down into the dark living room, setting her down beside the 
coffee table. 


While Mary prayed for our sorry souls, I knelt and lifted Sally’s dead weight. Doing 
my best not to knock her feet against the banister or bump her head against the wall 
checkered with years of framed family portraits, I crept cautiously up to the second floor and 
into her bedroom. She murmured when I unfolded her on to her single bed, but quieted when 
I put my finger to her lips. I tucked a granny quilt tightly around her, placed her teddy under 
her arm, then I tip-toed back downstairs to deliver Holy Mary back to her proper place. 
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The next morning, Sally let her mother know she wasn’t feeling well—a virus, 
could be the flu—and that she would prefer to sleep through breakfast and maybe lunch. As 
Howard and I shared cups of muddy Maxwell House coffee and the Cottonwood County 
Citizen, and Lorraine dropped Aunt Jemima pancakes and slices of Canadian bacon on the 
spitting griddle, he made a passing comment. 


“Funny, but sometimes I do feel like our Maria is more than a statue. In the middle 
of the night last night, I actually think she took a wander. Checking to see that all were 
safely home, I imagine. What do you think, Lorraine?” 


“Mothers always keep an eye on their children, dear,” Lorraine replied, smiling 
sweetly at the both of us, and wiping flour from her plump hand across her Easter apron. 
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I Love New York 


THE BIG APPLE. It was a show I had to see. New York City’s reputation in the mid 1970’s 
was notorious—dirty, declining, decadently sexual, drug and crime infested ... downright 
dangerous. All of this to me, as I turned nineteen, was a siren’s call. I felt compelled to 
experience that city before I returned to Switzerland, but my tentative mentions to my host 
parents elicited abject horror, so I quickly dropped the topic. 


I continued to plot, though. I had an open one-year ticket for my return on Swiss 
Air, so I booked my flight to go from Minneapolis to New York City to Zurich. I arranged to 
connect, after my arrival, with an acquaintance that frequented Hell’s Kitchen. Then, since I 
had to be back in Aarau to start my last year at Kantonshule on a certain date, I took care of 
one other important detail: I graduated early by taking the test to get a GED—my General 
Equivalency Diploma—in Windom so that I’d have a month for exploration in The City that 
Never Sleeps. 


My goodbyes to the family were fond, and I had every intention of staying 
connected with the Schwalbachs. But I was eager for independence, and to get on to the 
more adventurous segment of my trip. 


The flight lasted just a few hours, and the airline was very accommodating with its 
beverage service. I was at the edge of my seat as we began our descent, staring hard through 
the window to take in the stunning skyline. I was able to spot the iconic Empire State 
Building and recall King Kong’s tragic end—shot down by a Curtiss Helldiver! And then 
the pale pink clouds parted like curtains to give me a preview of the newly opened and 
impossibly tall twin towers of the World Trade Center. 


I had impressed a chatty stewardess with my adventurous plans, and as I departed 
the plane, she suggested I leave my luggage and passport at JFK in Swiss Air’s custody for 
safekeeping. Given where I was headed, she told me with a look of concern, it was wise not 
take any chances. 


WHAT A WELCOME! The bus from the airport was dirty, but the subway was wretched. It 
was grimy and covered with spray-painted names, numbers and obscenities. It reeked of 
urine and whiskey vomit. The car screeched, bellowed and lurched along the tracks like it 
was drunk, too, while passengers slept in the seats, or stared blankly straight ahead, avoiding 
eye contact with a twitchy, sinister teenager who sized up every person who entered, his 


fingers wrapped around a bulge in his jacket pocket. I mirrored the attitude of the passengers 
I saw, and casually repositioned my leather travel bag with the strap across my body. 


I was headed for the Sloan House, an international hostel, located at the 34th Street 
YMCA in lower Manhattan. I got turned around navigating from Penn Station to the hostel. 
Instead, I got a preview of the gritty, ravaged streets of Times Square that flaunt XXX 
movies, peep shows and adult bookstores side by side. An endless stream of seedy, leering 
men engaged openly with the perfumed prostitutes working in broad daylight—young and 
very young, blond and brunette, black and brown and pale, trolling in their platform boots 
and mini-skirts, clutching their purses, painting their lips. They pegged me immediately as a 
tourist, naive, an easy mark. I’d adopted an attitude of confident indifference, but I felt 
prickles of nerves and excitement. 


“Travelin’, sugar?” the first one said to me. “Ain’t you lonely now? You do look 
lonely to me....” 


“Well, now, you gots sum funked out blond afro on ya, snowflake. Come ova here 
an’ talk wid Charmaine, lemme touch it justa lil’ bit.” 


“Tn the city by yerself, hon? How ‘bout a date? Mm, mm, mm, I know we’d be 
reeeeeal good togetha.” 


“Hey, baby. Wazya name? Mine is Good Time and thaz a promise.” 


Beyond the gauntlet, standing in a doorway watching and smoking a joint, hovered 
a flashy black man in bright red bellbottoms and high-heeled boots. I couldn’t see his face 
because it was shaded by the breadth of his afro, but the sun was calling attention to the 
rings he wore on every finger, and a garland of gold necklaces sparkled under his open, 
patterned silk shirt. 


“Oh. A Pimp,” I registered with a peripheral glance. “Of course.” And now that I 
had a generic image, I saw them everywhere. 


A wiry man with oiled black hair and wide sideburns fell in step with me as I 
slowed near a streetlight, and started a running monologue of hustle. “Lookin’ for a high, 
man? Anything you wan’ I can getcha. An’ primo dope, not shit like dese other cats is sellin’, 
and for cheap, man.” 


“No, thanks,” I told him. “Got a stash already. I’m cool.” 


“Stash in your pocket, then you carryin’ somethin’ to keep you safe? No? Dis hood 
is a rough scene, dig? Murders, muggings all da time. Just tell me what you wan’ and my 
brother across the street he gets it. Jus give me ten bucks and I’Il be right back like Santy 
Claus—you at lez need a blade here, man. Somethin’ discrete. Lemme hook you up, kid. For 
yer own protection.” 


I finally shook him and struck up a brisk pace to leave the other hustlers and pushers 
in my wake. A sharp wind blew, hurling garbage down the street. I passed a putrid, 
overflowing dumpster and a string of fat and greasy rats ran out, squeaking. I stepped over 
the legs of two homeless-looking men who were sprawled side by side on the sidewalk next 
to an empty vodka bottle, reeking of sour piss and rot and many days and nights without 
soap and water. I pinched my nose, slowed down, tried to see if they were breathing, but I 
couldn’t be sure. 


“Wow,” I kept saying under my breath. “Wow.” 
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Hell and Back 


HELL’S KITCHEN was decrepit and dreary, but the proprietor at the YMCA’s Sloan House 
was welcoming, and the environment seemed lively, protected by youthful resilience. 
Among its guests, hygiene wasn’t a top priority. Adventure was, though—fueled by drugs, 
sex, music and cheap pizza slices. From the street I heard several guitars through the open 
windows, and raucous laughter. Life here was an all day, all night party, it seemed. The 
hostel was full of students and vagabonds from all over the globe, each one marveling to be 
in New York and determined to revel in the place until they dropped. Finding companions to 
pass the time with was easy, but trusting them was not—nor was it wise. 


My room was tiny and well-worn, smelling of stale smoke and unwashed bodies. 
The trash basket had been emptied, the pillow had a cleanish case and the single blanket 
folded, but the saggy mattress was stained with stories. 


My neighbor poked his head in just after I arrived. His matted brown mane was well 
past his shoulders, and he had several strings of seed beads around his neck. He flashed me a 
peace sign hello, and launched into an introduction. Chaz was a cheerful hippie-minstrel 
from San Francisco, and an experienced guest of five weeks, so I appreciated that he was 
inclined to share. 


“People are far out here, Ray, man, you’ll dig it. You straight, dude? Yeah? Well, 
heads up, we’re a small crowd. Which works well from one point of view. Score some good 
pot, get yourself a bottle, and chicks are very open, if ya know what I mean. But, uh, you 
might wanna avoid the showers, man. And another piece of skinny, too, man—important. 
Don’t leave anything in here when ya go out. I guarantee that key isn’t the only one that fits 
this lock. And at night, um, it’s smart to push that piece of shit dresser across the door when 
you’re ready to crash. There was an attempted murder and some robberies here last week. 
Hey, man, it’s New York, right? Other than that, Sloan House is really chill.” 


I HADA LONG LIST of places I wanted to see. Greenwich Village was one, for its music 
scene. I was excited, and I felt unencumbered. Just before I’d left Windom, I’d received a 
letter from Alice letting me know that she’d been seeing someone since a blind date her 
mother had arranged. It didn’t come as a surprise—her communication had dwindled, and 
I’d come to expect it—and I’d resigned myself to accepting what I couldn’t change across 
the Atlantic, and winning her back once I returned. 


I returned a flirtation at a Chelsea coffeehouse and soon found myself with a local 
escort. Her name was Sandra. She was a thin, attractive Jewish woman, late forties, looking 
younger. She wrote poetry, attended gallery openings and off-Broadway theater, and was an 
impassioned Dylan-ologist, holding nostalgically to the beat and beatnik culture of the 
1960’s. Black was her uniform, worn with bright, flowing scarves and strings of chic love 
beads her only ornamental exceptions. Oh, yeah—and me. For a few weeks, in this strange, 
new world, she flaunted me on her arm, her boy toy. 


The arrangement between us evolved to be straight-forward. After a night of grass 
and vodka-fueled sex that she initiated in each room of her bohemian-themed apartment, I 
was invited to move in to “keep her company” for a while. I was well-fed, well-smoked and 
well-boozed in exchange for choreographing varied sexcapades with her three, four times a 
day, and escorting her on her Village art outings. 


My novel role as an NYC gigolo was a fantasy comes true, but after a few weeks, 
Sandy began to get on my nerves, and the “artsy-fartsy” scene and snobby friends she 
preferred lost their charm. My money had dwindled, but one day I decided to split. I felt 
guilty doing it, so I left a flattering Dear Jane note behind. 


“God, the spelling is terrible, but that can be poetic,” I told myself. “And if it 
reads like a poem, she’ll have to respect that.” 


I HAD TEN DAYS LEFT before I would leave the US. I couldn’t afford to return to Sloan 
House, so I improvised. I kept company with junkies and hippies and bums. I crashed a few 
times on the dirty couches of accommodating near-strangers, and caught snatches of sleep 
wherever it seemed safe—a on a sunny lawn, at the library, in a church pew. 


I learned how to be seen when it behooved me, and also how to be invisible, 
neutral—a non-target. I was mugged just one time, in a diner bathroom in the Bowery. 


As I finished at a urinal, a sinewy man about my age entered and stood blocking the 
door. His complexion was yellow-grey, his eyes were bloodshot under heavy lids. I washed 
my hands in the cold dribble of the sink, and pretended to ignore him until he pulled a knife 
from his pants. 


“Gimme all yer fuckin’ money, cracker, or I’Il stick ya skinny ass. Dis four inches 
mean bi’ness,” he says, waving his weapon. 


His speech was slurred and coordination sloppy. Sensing an opportunity. I moved 
my hand toward my back pocket and then snapped it forward, grabbing his arm and twisting. 
He was slow when he swung at me—the punch glanced off my jaw. We clenched together, 
and the breath he panted near my face was a vile mixture of decaying gums and rot-gut gin. 
My adrenaline surged, and as we fell against the wall, I grabbed his long, coarse hair and 
cracked his forehead—pop!—against the sink. My would-be mugger slumped to the tile, 
bleeding profusely from a split in the flesh above his brow, and unconscious. Eyes down, I 
exited quickly past the plate of cold eggs I had not yet paid for. The waitress knew I was 
fleeing. Her curses followed me out the door, so I started to run. 


But only crooks run in the Bowery, so I slowed down and took a wide meandering 
route to the Salvation Army Soup Kitchen. It took twenty blocks of walking before my 
nerves settled. I joined the sad line of mostly men slumped against the brick wall, replaying 
the mugging incident in detail and wondering how badly I’d hurt my assailant, how long it 
would be until someone found him lying on the tile in a pool of dark blood. My medical 
experiences had attuned me to helping and healing, and I was racked with regret from that 
point of view. Still, it was self-defense. Still, I might.... 


My memory recreated the strange face I’d observed this morning in all the filmy 
windows I’d passed, staring back at me with wild animal eyes. It was gaunt, unshaven, 
confused by life—not so different than the faces of the destitute men who waited in queue 
with me. I looked like a bum. A Bowery bum. 


“God, these streets could eat you alive,” I muttered into the dirty collar of my coat. 


The old man behind me rasped, “Amen, son,” and the man ahead, with the added 
knowledge gained from eight oozing stitches in his scalp, rocked his whole torso back and 
forth in agreement. 


We shuffled forward toward the food smells, lifting our noses like dogs. When I 
reached the head of the soup line, it occurred to me to ask the perpetually cheerful server in 
a crisp, white uniform for today’s date, and her answer gave me a jolt. My flight to Zurich 
on Swiss Air would depart in less than forty-eight hours! 
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Ruby hummed as she dropped a few cellophane-wrapped packages of Saltines on 
my tray and ladled clumpy gray-green soup into a bowl with a flourish. “Bologna 
sandwiches at the next station are killer diller,” she winked at me. “And there’s orange Jello 
for dessert!” 


“OK, thanks, Miss Ruby. See you tomorrow,” I said. And then because it was the 
truth, I turned back and told her, “And then I think it’s time for me to go home.” 
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Living on the Cheap 


THERE CAME A TIME, only a few weeks after I returned from the US, when I was 
compelled to take a strong stand against my father. He quizzed me one night in the kitchen 
about my grades and standing in Kantonsschule, and brought up the “too much time” I was 
spending to reestablish a relationship with Alice. I no longer had patience for his 
micromanaging. He made another condescending comment, and I felt something snap inside 
me, as if a copper coil had sprung. 


“Tt’s not your business, Papi,” I told him, and my voice was raised and firm. “My 
relationship with Alice is important to me. I’m managing fine—school and otherwise. I’m 
19, not a child. I know what’s important in my life, and I don’t need your advice here.” 


My father had towered above me on a pedestal of admiration, fear and love since 
my first memory of him. This was the first time I was holding my ground in open opposition 
and it felt momentous. By the look on his face, I could see he was furious with me and 
struggling against his inclination, which was to knock me backward against the ktihlschrank 
(refrigerator). Pressure built in my throat, but my indignation made me courageous. I 
swallowed hard and waited, watching my father’s jaw clench and unclench, his hand tighten 
and hover near his belly, the pocket on his shirt rise and fall. The tension in the room was 
heady and dangerous—we both recognized that whatever happened next would be pivotal. 


“While your shoes sit under my table, you will follow my advisement and do what I 
ask,” my father replied to cut the silence, and his voice sounded strange, eerie, as if it issued 
from a dark and mossy well deep inside him. 


I nodded curtly, feeling sickened, and said the thing that had to be said. “Then my 
shoes and I will be gone tomorrow, Papi. May I have this evening to pack?” 


MY NEW ROOM WAS AN ATTIC, cheap and cold. It belonged to Lenci, the grandmother 
of Alice’s friend, Annis. Lenci was a spry eighty years. She was wise about many things, 
including being young and rebellious and restless, and, as such, I found her to be a true 
friend, sympathetic to my situation. Anyone going through a turbulent time in their youth as 
I perceived myself doing would be grateful to have their own Lenci in their corner. I didn’t 
realize at the time how much of an impact she was making on my life. She had two 
comfortable rooms for rent in her home, and invited me into one, but I could not accept her 
favor within my quest for independence. She pondered this, and then offered me the 
unheated, unfinished space at the top of the house, basically an attic. Roughing it for free—I 
considered and conceded. 


But even without the responsibility of rent, I found myself in a hard place. My 
senior year at school was intense, and on top of demanding classes that I needed to ace to 


earn a place in the University of Basel Medical School, I was playing catch up after 
spending my third year in the US. I was also involved with my fraternity, defense camps, 
sports—and there was Alice. This schedule left me no time to be employed, other than the 
occasional odd job. 


Feeding my self was my biggest challenge from the start. Oats were inexpensive in 
bulk, filling, and easy to prepare with just boiling water and a shake of salt, so a gargantuan 
bowl of hot oatmeal stood in as my breakfast of champions. It was a far, plain, gelatinous 
cry from Mam1’s bircher muesli, which was a delicious mix of oats, apple juice, lemon, 
honey and yogurt, made pucker-sweet with apple and berries ... but I was living rightly by 
Mr. Frei’s mantra: “A man does whatever it is he needs to do.” 


Now, craving protein, as I was—specifically craving meat—I remembered that the 
local butcher sometimes sold scraps for cheap that people might buy for their dog. I made a 
polite request to purchase the cold cut portion of the waste for myself on standing order, and 
we reached an accord: Every other day I would exchange some coins for a greasy brown 
paper bag full of ugly puckered ends. Bologna was a Swiss best seller, and bierwurst was 
also very popular, so the bulk of my diet consisted of caps of these. Rarer in the bag, and 
therefore to be savored, were the wrinkled butts of liver pate rolls, salami, and the dried 
bottom of a Swiss ham. Mortadella was especially exciting, its smooth, spiced pinkness 
decorated with cubes of pork fat and a crunchy kernel or two of green pistachio, like a prize. 
And chds—mmm, well, anything resembling it, even dried and curled with oily sweat, even 
powdered with white or green or blue mold—I devoured first and immediately. 


As a pleasant supplement to my pauper’s diet, I was invited from time to time to 
join Lenci for five o’clock British tea and fresh biscuits. She hosted this speaking either 
English or French for my scholarly benefit. Lenci was incredibly well educated which in 
Switzerland is very easy to do because its excellent public education is basically free. Lenci 
didn’t think twice about rattling on in either fluent French or English. She was trained in 
music and played the piano when she was very young until arthritis killed her hands. And to 
my young mind, she knew just about everything about art and art history and also had Old 
Masters in her house. 


If afternoon tea was a French occasion, she and I took turns reading and discussing 
Les Maitres Anciens. When the occasion was an English tea, we had more flexibility with 
our program. One evening I introduced Lenci to The Moody Blues, slipping Days of Future 
Past onto the parlor turntable. “Nights in White Satin” carried us both far away from our 
formal tea table, and, for several weeks after, we discussed the group’s specific fusion of 
rock and classical genres from the standpoint of music theory, and aimed to translate and 
decipher Justin Hayward’s emotional lyrics and Graeme Edge’s poem. 


Lenci was a sophisticated Renaissance kind of woman. Despite the generations that 
separated us, we became very close friends. 


Sons and Fathers 


I WAS MULISH and not prepared to bridge the gulf between my father and me, so I made 
no contact at all with my parents. I knew in my heart that this hurt my mother and caused 
her to fret endlessly—I felt badly about it, but my stubbornness trumped my guilt. 
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After a few weeks had elapsed, I was paid a friendly visit by one of the men who 
worked in my father’s shop, Mr. Seuss. I was very fond of him, we’d known each other all 
of my life in Aarau, and he had always encouraged me in the way an uncle would— 
however, naturally, I was suspect of his visit. 


I offered him the one wobbly chair, while I sat on the edge of my horsehair army 
mattress and salvaged blankets. We faced each other across a stained wine crate, and drank 
steaming black tea made sticky with sugar, hunching over two chipped and mismatched 
china cups. I affected some reserve when we greeted each another, but soon I couldn’t help 
grinning, taking in his kind face. 


He grinned back, and began. “We all miss you around the shop, Remo. Miss 
hearing about your adventures. A young man’s life is much more interesting than ours. 
Wanted to see for myself how you are faring,” he told me, while refraining from looking too 
obviously around the sparse attic. “And, mol, you’re a little thin, but clearly not to the point 
of fainting, so I’m pleased! And school—are you managing well? Still aiming for grades that 
will let you waive the entry exam into University? Good, good. I’m proud of you, son.” 


“Merci vielmal, Herr Seuss. 


“Gdarn gscheh. Now—I mentioned to your father that I planned to stop by,” he 
continued, “and he asked me to relay a message to you. He’d like you to come by the shop 
tomorrow after school to talk about your future. May I tell him you’ll be there?” 


I paused for moment, and let this digest. 


“Ja, Herr Seuss. | will be there. Please tell him I will come.” 


WHEN I ARRIVED at the shop, the workers greeted me with hardy handshakes and familiar 
jests. While I waited outside Papi’s office for him to finish a phone call with a prized 
customer, a steady stream of employees found job-related tasks that would take them 
incidentally in my direction. The shop felt like home, and the men there like family. Their 
affection for me had been a constant, but I sensed a subtle new respect. I took confidence 
from this when I walked into the meeting with my father, shook his hand, and sat down 
across from him at his desk, following his gesture. The tone of his voice was business-like. 


“Sali Remo” 
“Guete daag, Papi.” 


We took each other in across the familiar territory of blueprints, purchase orders, 
and ruffled trade magazines, our expressions matched and neutral. The clock on the wall 
loudly ticked the seconds and its red hand twitched time. Beyond the door, in the machine 
areas, were the sonorous shrieks, clangs, rings, and bangs of metal melding metal, of 
engineering progress. 


“You wanted to see me.” I finally said. 


“Yes.” He paused. “Your mother and I ....”” He stopped again and cleared his throat. 
“Your mother is missing you. She cries sometimes about ... about things. You should come 
by the house now and then for supper, and to visit. It would make her happy,” he says, his 
voice dropping. 


His words and what I realized was left unspoken caused tears to well suddenly 
behind my eyes. I missed them both, too. I blinked and sat in silence. 


“T’ve given long thought to your situation, Ray. I’ve heard that your studies are still 
your priority, and I’m happy about that. And I recognize it would be hard for you to hold a 


regular job, and still focus on excelling in your classes and homework. The fact is, though, 
that you need money for decent food, and you also need a reasonable place to live, 
someplace that is warm in the winter. If you don’t have these things and you get sick from 
cold and a poor diet, you’ll compromise your education, and quite possibly your future. 


“For this reason, your mother and I would like to offer you some financial support, 
and I hope pride will not forbid you to accept it. We want to cover the costs of a dormitory 
room at 


Kantonsschule, and that will include your meals. If you live at the school for the 
remainder of the year, you’!l have your independence and be able to keep your attention on 
your studies. And your poor mother won’t worry so much,” he concluded. 


This offer was not what I expected, and I was at a loss for how to reply. Papi 
registered this, nodded and stood, passed behind me to crack his office door. 


“Take tonight to think about it,” he said, looking at me over the top of his wire 
glasses. ““Tomorrow is soon enough for you to give us your answer.” 


Ocean of Distance 


SHOULDN’T SOMETHING PERFECT last forever? Shouldn’t time stand still, shouldn’t 
distance not matter, and shouldn’t obstructions and obstacles just, somehow, fall aside? 
That’s what I thought about Alice and me. I wanted to chase my holy grail no matter where 
it took me and know that she was there beside me—it was a dream that just seemed right. 
We shared many laughs, such sweet and tender moments. I needed those. I needed her. 


But the ocean between us may have been too much, it appears. My exchange year in 
Windom had strained and frayed our relationship. And Alice’s mother continued to 
interfere—always pressuring her to date other guys, to focus on her own ambitions, while 
wearing her down with criticisms about me. I remained hopeful that the fraternity bond I had 
with her husband and son could be leveraged, and that my on-the-dot attention to curfews 
and courtesies would soothe her negative imagination and deem me worthy of her precious 
daughter, but it proved impossible to earn her favor. 


So I dug my heels in as a suitor, ramped up my courting with an arsenal of flowers, 
notes, surprise encounters and my best seduction. I believed the spark of Alice’s feelings for 
me was still smoldering, and I did my best to fan it. Finally, after many anxious days and 
tossing, dream-filled nights passed, a flame flared from the ember, and she rushed back into 
my arms. Ah, it was fate, and I was overjoyed. Being with the right girl was such pure 
happiness! 


We lay on a blanket at the park while quivering blue shadows stretched long fingers 
toward us across the lawn, and the light from the setting sun gilded the hills. 


“Our time apart was hard, I know, Alice. I’m sorry that I hardly wrote you, and that I 
disappeared in New York. I hate that your mother interfered with us, and made you date 
other guys. But now we have a chance to begin again—fresh. Ich liebe dich. A year has 
passed between us, but my dreams haven’t changed since the last ones, Alice.” 


I traced her eyebrows gently with my fingertips, down the fine bridge of her nose, 
and around her lips, along the ridge of her chin. “Have yours?” I asked, looking to find her 
heart through her eyes. 
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Silence. 
“Alice, have your dreams changed?” 


Alice tilted her head on my jacket pillow and looked behind me toward the sky, 
thoughtful. She was far off, searching for something, up there, down here. In the space 
before her answer, my pulse quickened. 


She sighed. Then, softly, “All I know 1s that Ich liebe dich,” she said. 


“Ahh, dream girl!” I nuzzled her cheek, kissed her mouth, elated by my conquest. 
“You have just made me so happy! I can’t wait to begin again,” I whispered. 


Except that her mother was unfaltering in her determination that there wouldn’t be a 
future for us. As soon as she realized that we had resumed our relationship, she trumped our 
plans with an ingenious scheme of her own, placing an eternal ocean, a great abyss, between 
her daughter and me. Within weeks, she had arranged for her daughter to go to the US for a 
year to deepen her study of foreign languages. Mr. Vespin, a family friend and potential 
suitor, was already there. 


With that, it was clear to me that I’d been defeated. Our relationship was over, 
dream-perfect or not. 


Ina Flash 


PAPI’S CORSAIR WAS A PRETTY CAR, well-made by Ford with a substantial frame. It 
was not, however, a match for a transport truck when both were traveling at 60 mph. My 
father was involved in a head on collision when the truck driver lost concentration and 
crossed his lane into oncoming traffic. 


Examining the mangled wreckage, and reconstructing the crash in my mind, I 
imagined there had been no time to brake, only a microsecond to flinch against the ferocious 
impact and nightmarish noise. Metal would have howled and crumpled like a closed 
accordion as glass shattered to frost the car interior with a glittering confetti of jagged jewels 
that mixed with blood. The entire engine block had been shoved over the front seat and into 
the middle of the car as the truck’s grill completely demolished the front end of the Ford. 
The brake pedal had slammed into my father’s patella, leaping up from the folding floor, and 
shattered it. The steering wheel had smashed into his chest, crushing ribs, and his head had 
whiplashed back over the seat and then against the door frame. 


In the aftermath, it was touch and go. Papi needed emergency surgery to address his 
fractured skull, broken bones and internal bleeding, and then several more operations. His 
facial wounds seemed likely to leave him badly scarred; he would require several plastic 
surgeries over the months that followed. Most significantly, he remained in a coma, his brain 
bruised and pressing against its skull casing. 


“Your husband, Frau Vetsch, and your father, Raymond, has suffered very 
significant closed head injuries. Together you must prepare yourselves for every outcome. If 
he awakes before two weeks, his prognosis is good. If the coma continues beyond two 
weeks, the odds increase that he will be profoundly disabled. And, as you may know, in 
some situations, a person with traumatic brain injury does not awaken, although given his 
general physical condition and his specific injuries, I think we can remain hopeful.” 


Mami was overwrought as she considered his condition, and she was terrified we 
might lose him. 


“Please don’t leave us, please don’t die, Robert,” I heard her beg him as she wept. “I 
couldn’t ... [am not strong except in love, Schdezli. I pray that God will let that strength 
save you the way you saved me at Walenstadtberg. Hold on to me, and to your son who 
needs you. Stay and fight for us all, Robert.” 


I was numb with shock. I moved stoically through the motions of supporting my 
emotionally exhausted mother, but the sight of Papi wrapped in bandages and surrounded by 
wires and tubes rattled me, too, to my core. I had never seen my father in even a weak 
moment that I could recall, and now I sat beside his broken and battered body, listening to 
the sounds of the medical machines that sustained his life intermingled with my mother’s 
whispered reassurances to him and her bursts of heart-wrenching sobs, and I shook with a 
dread that he would die. 


As hard as it was, Mami and I found the necessary rational moments to further 
discuss this possibility with his doctors, and that he might need to be institutionalized for a 
short or long period, and to seek counsel about various options and arrangements. But he 
was so resilient, my father—so Swiss, so very strong. He hung in there, turned a corner, 
opening his eyes on the twelfth day, turning his head toward my mother and squeezing her 
hand not long after. 


“Oh, Schdezli, welcome back! It’s Lore, and Ray is here, too, now. We’re right 
beside you, my love.” 


As is common, he had significant amnesia, and no recollection of the accident. In 
fact, he had a sizable hole punched through his memory, including many things about his 
work. His mental function was erratic and slow. Papi, as we all knew him, sharp as a whip 
and boldly decisive, was challenged, after awakening, to solve even simple problems or 
make the most basic decisions. For many weeks, Mami and I fretted privately, and wondered 
how much functional capacity he would be able to regain. 


MR. SEUSS had been Papi’s close friend and right-hand man for years. He was second-in- 
command at the machine shop, and by his essential nature, he was good-hearted and 
extremely loyal. With the approval of Mr. Schindler, Chief Executive Officer of the 
company, Mr. Seuss and occasionally Mr. Harri, another team leader at the shop, began to 
visit my father for a few hours daily in his hospital room, involving him with work 
gradually, at the level his injured brain allowed. 


Whenever he visited, Mr. Seuss would update Papi on work-related engineering 
projects, reviewing slowly and precisely what each entailed and how my father would 
manage them and why. Then he would ask Papi gentle questions, and, as he began to 
improve, to choose the next step of action. If my father responded off-course from his 
normal functioning, Mr. Seuss would respectfully override him. 


With great patience and a brother’s devotion, he also created hundreds of flashcard 
study tools in his neat draftsman’s hand, making them incrementally more complex—stacks 
of color-coded lists and diagrams, including the names of workers, clients, vendors and 
associates, an accounting of shop tools and machines, specific project information, policies, 
procedures, work histories—with his firm intention that Papi would eventually reclaim his 
full memory and functioning, and step back in to his job as the machine shop chief. 


My father’s strong constitution and stubborn mind served him remarkably in 
recovery, and under the vigilant care of hospital staff and his support network, he rallied. His 
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internal injuries and bone breaks mended with a speed that delighted his doctors, and his 
many surgeries resolved without complication. His mental functions steadily improved, due 
in large part to the ergo-therapies conducted by his steadfast friends. After a long eight 
weeks, he was released home, where Mami was more than eager to spoil him with his 
favorite Swiss dishes and her intimate attentions, and I could visit regularly to update him on 
my progress at school, discuss current events, and to continue his study with flash cards. 


Papi’s reappearance at the shop two months later was a major victory celebrated 
by everyone in his life, especially his loyal employees. Mr. Seuss continued for a while 
longer in a supportive role. As my father increased his capacity and evolved from part-time 
back to full-time, his friend was there in the background as needed, helping him to regain his 
memories, work rhythm and confidence. 


Just eight months after the accident, through God’s grace and a powerful life 
force, with medical science, friendship and flashcards, my father was as able and as engaged 
with life and work as he’d ever been before. 
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Wild Thing 


I CONTINUED, in my rare free time, to look for ways to get airborne. A sexy new flying 
machine snagged my attention. It was a French-made Rogallo Wing, a direct descendant of a 
patented design considered by NASA for space capsule landings. The majestic “V” shaped 
wing caught the imagination of several high-profile sports enthusiasts, including Roger 
Staub, Swiss alpine ski racer and Olympic gold medalist. 


I read the sad news in the local paper that he fell to his death in Vail, Colorado, 
while attempting his first ski glide on the eve of his thirty-eighth birthday. Unfortunately, in 
the early stages of hang gliding as a sport, Staub’s wasn’t the only fatality. Design 
deficiencies, a lack of protective gear, and poor pilot instruction created legitimate safety 
issues. In the US, the potential for law suits around accidents and death dampened the 
commercialization of the Rogallo Wing, but the sport nevertheless took off in European 
mountain regions, including the Swiss Alps. 


Reasons? 
A. It was cheap. 
B. Europe was not the litigious society the US was—liability claims did not exist. 


C. Swissness. Yes, there it showed again. 


MY FIRST EXPERIENCE with hang gliding was in 1976. The flexible wing belonged to 
my friend, Kasper. He and I had many hair-raising days experimenting in the low mountains. 
It was a wild thing, that kite, made of aluminum poles and fabric, and only slightly more 
steerable than a held flag. We were very careful to choose our launch points. Still, at times 
we found ourselves in radical, dangerous descents, with little ability to steer our course. 


The Rogallo design was improved yearly by manufacturers, and it gradually became 
a safer and more comfortable glider. Second generation designs incorporated a wider angle 
in front. The wings were flattened, less conical, offering more surface area. They were 
quicker to launch and easier to control. The wider wing design also included a pilot 
support—a seat harness made of webbing—that attached underneath the kite with a 


carabineer, but holding up our full body weight in flight, it strangled our legs at the groin 
and cut off our circulation. Numb, dead legs are not effective as landing gear—they don’t 
run well. Our falls hurt, and on top of that, they looked ridiculous. 


MY NEXT-GEN WING was a Bora Bora Swallowtail, Swiss made. It had a longer central 
boom, and loads of fabric. With almost twice the surface area of the early kites, it would 
take over in turbulence and becomes unsteerable. Rough air is a given if you’re hell-bent on 
flying off cliffs in the Alps, so my Swallowtail, despite her pretty name, did not float along 
like a butterfly. She was a true monster to fly. 


I took part in evolving my glider—I knew the laws and equations of physics, plus I 
had machine shop skills. I also, by this point, had a lot of experience with soaring. The sport 
was still very young, and there was no safety equipment, and no licensing or regulation, so 
according to what the members of our small flying fraternity encounter in flight, we were 
free to change profiles, modify frames, move seats—we were free to experiment with our 
hang gliders and put ourselves at risk! We were happy about that. It was exciting. We were 
inventors and test pilots every time. 


But I almost met my maker flying the Swallowtail. 


ENCOUNTERING SOME VERY ROUGH AIR one afternoon, my wild wing, my crazy 
butterfly, ignored everything I tried to tell her to do and became autonomous. She decided to 
drop ballistically, and I swear I heard her laughing. 


I pushed forward on the triangle support rod, shifting my weight as we plummeted. 
She fell harder, resisting my attempts at control. Again I wrangled the frame, and finally the 
wing caught some air, acquiesced, began to level out. But we were only thirty, forty feet 
above the ground, and rushing headlong toward a stand of pine. 


“Ooooohh, shit!! Someone help me out here,” I begged. 


Not a refined or thoughtful mountain prayer but it was the best I could come up 
with and I hoped Mother Nature was listening. 


I prepared myself for impact, while at the same time realizing the mountain gods 
had actually intervened again on my behalf by providing a drag chute and a safety net. 


My girl and I tore straight into the mid-canopies, and were thrashed brutally by a 
blur of boughs and branches. The Swallowtail folded up and crumbled. The mass of cloth 
material caught and slowed us, and we somehow avoided the massive, unyielding trunks of 
century old trees. We swung forward, then sideways, then caught and dangled near the 
ground, speared straight through the broken, tattered wing. I let my pounding heartbeat slow, 
and then gingerly untangled myself from the wreckage, and descended. 


It was immediately obvious to me—and I wanted to say in that moment that she 
deserved it—my strong-willed, wild kite had passed on. She had “flown west,” in pilot 
speak. 


But I was surprised to discover, as I took a self-inventory, that I was mostly okay. 
My skin was a collage of pink welts and scrapes, but there was not a lot of blood, and all my 
limbs seemed to be functioning. My right thumb had gotten the worst of it—hyperextended 
and unusable. 


I collected the pieces of the Swallowtail. 
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It was a slow, sore hike back to the car with the kite carcass on my back, but I didn’t 
mind, really. In fact, I was happy. I had learned something on that flight. I had an idea to 
mull over, some mental math to do. I’d thought of a modification that could improve the 
kite’s responsiveness. I was quite sure it would work. My mind was clear, thanks to 
adrenaline, nature’s gift to survivors. 


Chapter Five 


Chasing Dreams 
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No Pressure, No Diamond 


AT LAST, Kantonsschule was behind me. I’d made a commitment to medical school at the 
University of Basel, chosen my specialty, and hoped to be done in six years. 


Medical school in Switzerland was set up differently than in the US. For one thing, 
it was subsidized by tax dollars, so it was free for those admitted, excluding a minimal 
registration fee due each semester. For another, only a certain number of students would 
funnel through to graduation, and that number was calculated by the Federal Health 
Department in conjunction with the accrediting universities to reflect the number of new 
doctors the populace was estimated to need. 


The first year lecture room in the medical complex at the University was designed to 
accommodate three hundred fifty students. The second year lecture hall was half that size, a 
visual reminder, whenever we passed by, that at the conclusion of the academically rigorous 
first year, only the top fifty percent by grade would be permitted to continue. And we’d lose 
another thirty percent the year after that, and more along the way to burn-out. 

Day one, first year, our Dean, the Chief of Pathology, took alphabetic roll call, and 
as we answered, he asked us to share our area of medical interest. For most of the class, it 
was family practice. Some favored pediatrics, a few obstetrics/gynecology, a few more 
psychiatry ... here and there, the odd specialty. But most were gearing themselves for where 
the majority of jobs lay—in primary care. We reached the Vs. Students had mostly stopped 
paying attention. I was next to last on the long list. 

Dean: “Vetsch, Raymond.” 

Vetsch: “Here, sir.” 

Dean: “How about you—what do you want to be when you grow up?” he asked. 

Vetsch: “A heart surgeon, sir.” 

As if one head, the entire auditorium of 356 students turned in my direction. 

Dean: “A heart surgeon.... Is that all?” 


Vetsch: “Well, sir—Switzerland does not have a space program. OK, then next is a 
NASA astronaut.” 


Dean: “Well, at this moment, both are worlds away from you. We’ll certainly be 
following your progress. And you had better be a brave man, Mr. Vetsch.” 
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Psych 


HOW CRAZY WERE WE to sentence ourselves to six years of hard labor, heavy pressure 
and sequential sleepless nights? Did sane people go to medical school? I was pretty sure 
these questions, or close variations, were on the minds of most of the students sitting in the 
lecture hall our first semester of psychology and, very likely, all subsequent. 


We were depending upon the class to illuminate us. 


I was a little disconnected in the beginning from the heady material because I’d 
already identified myself as a surgeon—body guy, a hands-on sort—but it didn’t take me 
long to recognize the subject’s relevance to my person and my area, in fact, to all students 
and health providers across all fields of medicine. 


Psychology, as it was explained to us, is the scientific study of thinking and 
emotion, and the relationship of these mental processes to behavior. If you know how your 
mind functions, then you have the option to respond positively to a situation rather than 
habitually or thoughtlessly reacting in ways that might be detrimental. That’s a truth that 
applies across the table, whether, in an operating room, you are prone and out, or standing 
with a scalpel in your hand. 


Mental health—the absence of disease—we were shown again and again through 
case studies and scientific experiments, was intimately connected to somatic—physical— 
health. Extreme stress, for instance—not of the eustress (beneficial, e.g., exercise) kind.... 
Now that can be a real killer. Anything we can do to mitigate it is a good idea. 


I acquired two strategic preventatives in medical school that applied equally to life: 
Don’t ingest, dispense or hang out with poison and, 2) since arschloche (assholes) were 
included in nature’s design of human beings, learn how to work with them. 


Poor Me 


ONCE AGAIN MY LIVING CONDITIONS were rustic, but it had to be this way. I was 
broke most of the time, so my quarters remained military-style modest, one small step up 
from Lenci’s attic, and not the best place to host a girlfriend. I was living with a few people 
in a very old house that was celebrating at least one hundred years of disrepair. The stairs up 
to the fourth floor apartment I shared with Andy were wooden and rickety. A stained toilet 
lived on the stairway, in the turnaround area. All residents shared a very temperamental 
shower on the first floor in Sefior Pedro’s apartment that he had rigged to be heated by a gas 
burner. It ran either too hot or too cold, but in either case, it got me clean and going after 
three or four hours’ sleep, so I considered it a treasured amenity. 


Initially, the house did not have a telephone, which made communicating with 
parents or friends difficult around my busy schedule. To place or receive a call, I had to walk 
three blocks to a pay phone at the post office. My father’s impatience rectified this before 
long. When he wanted to talk to me, he wanted to talk to me, so he paid for a landline to be 
installed in my apartment, and I appreciated it. 


Keeping our place above frigid took some effort. The roof, windows and walls all 
seemed to invite the winds in to join us. My room had a small, smoky wood stove that, if I 
really got it cranking, heated about a five-foot radius. Every three days, the wood had to be 
schlepped from a store in town in a burlap bag containing ten-inch pieces, and carried up the 
stairs. I also stocked up on coal briquettes and scavenged old newspapers. By wrapping a 
few dampened sheets around the brick and sticking it in the stove, I had heat through the 
night. In the morning the ashes would flare back up for me when I stirred them and laid two 
or three very dry pieces of wood on top, and I could dive back under the covers to savor the 
inner heat that came from a first cup of tea. 


Eating well was a challenge I discovered could be overcome by teamwork. Most 
days the cafeteria food was too expensive so Andy and I brought food that we’d cooked the 
evening before. We were joined by a third friend, Kasper, who lived nearby, and between us 
we split the time and expense of shopping, cooking, and cleanup. To share a meal each day 
was pleasant, and for all of us the price was right. 


Writing On the Wall 


MY CONFIDENCE GREW. I began to believe I was in the right place, on the right track. I 
excelled in the heavy, first year science program—anatomy engaged me completely, and in 
the rest of the program, my physics and math degree helped me along very nicely. 


Spring arrived with its fresh breath, cheerful green and bulb flowers, but my 
classmates barely noticed. It was the season of final exams, and, when push came to shove, 
one hundred seventy-five of us—half our class—would be out the door based on cumulative 
grade. Competition was the flavor of the season, every student had a desperate study 
strategy, and everyone, including faculty, was all business. 


Many of my classmates took up permanent residence in the library behind towers of 
books, journals and tablets. They read them over and over ... highlighting, diagramming, 
cross referencing in the margins. I could spot the “cram clique” by their tired, pink eyes and 
pale skin that had taken on the pallor of fluorescent lights, flat and ashen. 


But ... [had a tan. So did my roommate, Andy. Our classmates were pissed, so 
unintentionally it worked as a tactic of psychological warfare. I was able to hang glide some 
weekends, and Andy and I took a quick dive trip to Italy while everyone else had their noses 
pressed in the spine of a book, over-caffeinated and hyperventilating. 


This was possible because we’d studied all through the year literally every day, 
sometimes for five hours after classes. My dyslexia required this. It didn’t give me the 
option of being a library rat. Reading as a study method didn’t work for me at all—if I took 
that route, I knew for a fact that I’d flounder badly and fall out of the program. Endless 
streams of written words just did not impute with my internal computer. My odd brain 
worked optimally when it could take in and distill pictures, pathways, and maps. I also 
found it fairly easy to understand and log auditory information, so I could glean a lot from 
lectures, and even keying in to my own voice. 


Having learned in Kantonsschule how I needed to study, I’d furnished my apartment 
in Basel with a standing desk—a podium, really—and it was surrounded by many handmade 
posters and hundreds of random pieces of paper, my unique wallpaper. I’d created these in a 
graphical language that likely looked odd and cryptic to outsiders, but that told me 
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everything I needed to know. My posters were mostly combinations of algorithms over 
images, rough sketches, and key words. I studied and memorized these, and then let them 
prompt me as I rehearsed. As part of my review, I would teach to my empty room, imagining 
my role as a resident, senior resident, chief resident, pacing the floor and explaining various 
facts in detail to my future students ... the problems, the ins and outs, the whys and 
wherefores. 


Listening to myself, I discovered clearly where the gaps in my knowledge lay. My 
goal was to be able to explain each subject succinctly and with reason, not just by rote. A 
stumble indicated a weakness, a place to dive deeper and improve my knowledge base. 


Andy converted to my methodical daily study method gradually over the first 
semester as he saw my results, and it worked well for him. Both of us scored high on exams, 
developed a solid foundation of understanding for the following years of medical school, 
and kept an enviable tan, besides. 


Conscripted 


IT WAS AN OCCASION to celebrate and also one to mourn, and what better for that kind 
of contradiction than vodka? 


First of all—the reason to make merry—I’d passed my first year exam and been 
accepted into the second year program, and so had my dinner mates and study partners, 
Andy and Kasper. But we all three were about to forfeit our entire summer break—nineteen 
weeks—to Recruit School. Under the Swiss law that requires every able-bodied male to 
serve in the military, the Army was waiting to mold us into its next new wave of citizen 
soldiers. 


So we packed our duffels on the likely chance that we could not change the 
inevitable, and got together. Our party preparations included some Chinese take-out, a case 
of Ueli Bier, two bottles of Smirnoff, and another mysterious cloudy substance that was a 
gift from Sefior Pedro. We collected a dozen or more shot glasses, and lined them up. To our 
still-life, we added a 36-card deck of Swiss-German Jass cards (As, Konig, Ober, Under, 
Banner, 9, 8, 7, 6—with acorns, flowers, shields and bells as the suits). 


“We must drink first of all to us,” Kasper said, pouring three full shots of cold, clear 
Hire, 


“To The Chosen Ones!” I proposed. 


“If you don’t know everything, you'd better know your limitations,” Andy 
proclaimed, referring to our killer exam with his glass held high. And he was right—we’d 
studied our asses off for the multiple-choice final, and when it came time to take the test, 
we’d found the grading method was itself a measure of something we were meant to have 
internalized. Students were given one point for each correct answer, docked two points for 
each wrong answer, and, for each unanswered question, they received zero points—because 
as a doctor, there is often more danger inherent in doing the wrong thing than admitting our 
limitations and committing to look further. 


“Ja, ja! Prost!” we shouted, clinking our glasses hard, and downing the first shot. 
“And now a second shot to mourn the loss of our youth and freedom. Unless we can manage 


to land ourselves in jail tonight for disturbing the peace, tomorrow we will report to boot 
camp.” I said, as I poured Senor Pedro’s chilled, oily brew in our glasses. 


“While our female classmates lie naked on a sunny beach in the south of France...,” 
added Kasper. 


“And make money in fun summer jobs....” Andy said. 


“We will be methodically broken into tiny pieces by drill sergeants, while earning 
one franc a day,” I lamented. 


Kasper raised his full shot toward ours, careful not to spill a drop. “So we must 
drink, friends! To the Y chromosome that grows heavier by the hour with national 
responsibilities!” 


“Prost!!? we chorused. We clinked cautiously, craned our necks to meet the glass 
and threw back. 


Andy shivered, “Uuuuuh ... ja-a-a-a!”’ and stretched his long arm forward for the 
Jass deck. 


So began our descent into debauchery. After a few hours of drinking games, jokes, 
stories, arguments and a wrestling match, our shot glasses grew wings and began flying out 
the window toward the road, as we let loose at full and proper celebratory volume the Swiss- 
German drunkard’s favorite nonsense song: 


“Wenn I nume wiisst wo s’Vogellisi war, s’Vogellisi chunt vo Adelbode her, Adelbode 
liit im Bernese Oberland, s’Bernese Oberland isch scho6n. Z’Oberland ja, z’Oberland, 
z’Bernese Oberland isch schon, z’Oberland jo, z’Oberland, z’Bernese Oberland isch 
schon.” (1f only I had known where Vogellisi was, Vogellisi is part of Adelboden, Adelboden 
is located in Bernese Oberland, Bernese Oberland is wonderful.) 


EVENTUALLY, THE POLICE showed up. A weary neighbor, of course, had called them. 


“Officers, come in, have a vodka with us!” we greeted the two men. “Just one more 
drink, and we will be ready to head to jail with you, sirs. We’ve been waiting....” 


“You’ve been waiting to go to jail?” the tall one asked, looking around the room that 
now included overturned furniture and a platoon of empty green and white bottles. 


“Ahh, let me guess ...,” he continued. “I do believe we’ve encountered similarly 
hopeful young men before, with a similar plot.... The Army wouldn’t be expecting you in the 
morning, now, would they?” 


“Mol, ja, but we have been behaving very badly here,” I slurred. ““You have to do 
your job.” 


“Take us away,” Kasper said dramatically, struggling to stand, wrists extended. 
Andy and I both wobbled to our feet and gestured similarly. 


“We will not take you away—but ... we will take this,” said the second policeman, 
and he picked up the lone vodka bottle that remained half-full on the table, and walked to 
the sink and emptied it. “And these,” and he poured out the four or five open Biers sweating 
rings on the table, and scouted the room, looking for more. 


“Now you boys drink a liter of water each of you, take a good dose of aspirin, and if 
yow’re lucky, soon you’ ll puke,” the tall officer said. “But first, set your alarms so you can 
catch that train to Recruit School. It is not a wise thing to begin boot camp on the wrong 
foot, my friends.” 
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“And if we get another complaint tonight,” his partner continued with a dark look 
and stern voice, “we’ll be back here to book you, but you’ Il spend a night or two in jail for 
being drunk and disorderly in September, only after the Army is done with you and school 
has started again. Are we understood?” 


“Ja, sir, alright, sir. Understood,” we three replied, one after the other, making 
efforts to summon our inner sobriety, with our plans obviously foiled. 


“Good night, then,” the tall officer said. “No more singing.” 


And just hours after that, still drunk and sporting rollicking headaches and churning 
stomachs, we signed away our summer and surrendered to become soldiers. 
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Dead People 


IAM AN AFICIONADO OF HUMAN ENGINEERING. Alive or dead, inside and out, the 
human body is an incredibly sophisticated, highly functioning, under-appreciated bio- 
machine. Fascinating. Awesome, really. Nothing man-made can compare. 


First year anatomy class was mainly a lot of memorization. Before we got to applied 
studies, the labs, we learned to identify and name, in Latin, all the complex structures of the 
various anatomical systems, mostly by looking at pictures with labels. 


In second year, we moved away from foundational science to beginning medicine. 
We were given a body to learn with, one cadaver to four students. They were anonymous 
donations, but we named them and treated them with great respect. Many people in 
Switzerland decide to donate their organs to transplant programs and their body to medical 
schools and other scientific institutions. Prisoners with life sentences often chose this end for 
themselves. Their corpse travels from the penitentiary to a formalin tank, and then to the 
anatomy department, where it becomes an integral part of the expertise of four student 
doctors, before it is eventually cremated. It’s a valuable offering to make—a good and 
dignified use for that thing that might have gotten you in so much trouble in the first place. 


OUR ANATOMY TEACHER, Professor Hochstetter, lived in his office, walls enlivened by 
naked and flayed illustrations of human musculature, shelves overflowing with medical 
reference books and human organs in formalin-filled jars, desk lost beneath tall stacks of 
papers stained with the brown circles of tea cups. He was devoted to his field, so he never let 
go of it. He didn’t follow any normal schedule of rising and sleeping. He just grabbed a bite 
of food now and then in the cafeteria, and napped on a cot between classes and consuming 
midnight projects. A grinning yellow skeleton that was fastened to a rolling stand by a heavy 
screw through his empty cranium guarded his door. 


Professor Hochstetter was an excellent, engaging lecturer. While he made his points 
with vivid stories or raised some thought-provoking questions, he held a piece of chalk in 
both hands, illustrating the subject on the blackboard with his left, and jotting down salient 
points we must retain with his right. 


He served as a medic on the front during WWII, so he’d seen lots of traumatic 
injury—not just nice, clean surgical incisions, but bodies maimed and shredded by mines 
and shrapnel and bullets. His teaching examples were spiced with the graphic, gruesome 
details of war wounds and repair attempts, and the on-the-fly challenges of surgical 


operations in field hospitals. He was able to convey these from the standpoint of anatomy, 
but also to weave in his in-depth understanding of physiology and kinesiology. 


“Surgery has a beneficial intention, but always it is an affront to the body,” he said, 
and my ears perk up, as they always do, at the “S” word. “You can be a healer or a killer,” 
he’d say, in terms of right and wrong decisions for treating a patient. During surgery you 
make an incision which is an insult to the body. Going through tissue to get to where you 
need to get to creates collateral damage.” 


He stressed that minimal damage and making sure you aren’t creating more 
problems like damaging a nerve where you would disable the patient, was key to a 
successful surgery and a positive outcome for the patient. 


“To reach the target area a surgeon has to be aggressive,” he lectured, “But also 
hyper aware and respectful of what and where everything surrounding that target is. You 
must know where organs and supporting structures are situated, how they function as part of 
a system, in relationship to other things ... and you must know where there are spaces. With 
an excellent understanding of anatomy, you can choose your approach through open areas to 
minimize any damage to surrounding tissues. If you do this, you will be in the best position 
to accomplish your goal of removing or repairing, and, at the same time, avoid creating 
more problems.” 


Professor Hochstetter taught us that when you earn the privilege of holding a 
scalpel, you can be either a healer or a killer, depending on the pathway you choose. 


Motorized Flight 


ON BREAK BETWEEN SCHOOL SESSIONS, I arranged to take private lessons at 
Fairmont Flying Services in Minnesota, in order to get my pilot’s license. My motivation to 
get this training in the States was mainly the cost—lessons were four times more expensive 
at home in Switzerland. I was ready. By then, I had several years of glider and kite flying 
experience under my belt, plus the precise recall of my fiery passion for the flight theory 
classes I’d attended in DoD camps, and Jeppesen Sanderson’s Private Pilot manual in 
English. 


My instructor’s name was Harvey Detterling. He was the owner and operator of his 
small company, very personable, and he and his young hired instructor, Lyle Piper, were in 
heaven teaching flight skills to someone as turned-on about it as I was. 
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In a crop duster 


The window I had for my stay in the United States was narrow, just two and a half 
weeks, so we moved on an accelerated course, and I spent almost all my time at the airport. 
Harvey set me up with a quiet corner to study my flight texts. In between reading and flying, 
I pitched in to help the aircraft mechanics, taking the opportunity to sharpen up on the 
various new technologies and my maintenance skills. The shop environment reminded me of 
home. I was very comfortable helping there, and really excited to learn. 


I had a handle on all the rules and regulations, and the technical aspects of private 
piloting, so I opted to take the written component of the certification test right away and 
passed it. 


Harvey and I took to the sky in a Piper Zomahawk, and he rode beside me for the 
first six hours, watching and coaching me through my first motorized piloting experience. 
The next afternoon, after we’d been back on the ground for lunch, Harvey disappeared for a 
while and then showed up at the plane with a camping chair in his hand, which he tucked 
behind the seat. After we were airborne, he asked me to show him a few maneuvers, and 
touch-and-goes. Because he was a crop duster and bush pilot, he was conditioned to take a 
visual approach on short runways, and the Fairmount airstrip was basic asphalt with just 
minimal painted indicators—thresholds, touchdown zone, distance markers and a centerline. 
The length I had to work with was five thousand feet, but Harvey taught short field 
techniques, meaning my target area was only about fifteen hundred feet—which looked very 
short to a novice coming in. I was nervous, but I did just fine following his cues. 


After a while, Harvey asked me to taxi over to the landing threshold, which 
indicated the runway’s heading in decadegrees (for instance, runway “09” points toward 90 
degrees, indicating east on a compass). I pulled over and he hoisted his sizable bulk from the 
plane, and wrestled loose his stowed camping chair, plus a handheld radio and a basket 
packed by Mrs. Detterling that smelled as if it contained a freshly baked riieblitort. (carrot 
cake). 


“Okay, my friend,” he shouted over the prop noise, “you’re ready to go on your 
own. I want you to do up and down flights by yourself, and on the landings I want you to put 


the wheels down exactly on top of these numbers ... not behind them and not in front—on 
the dot. Got it?” 


“Uhhh, yeah, okay,” I nodded and began chewing on my lip. 


“T have the radio here if you need me. You can’t come in until you have three 
landings on the numbers. Now go on, get out of here. And get your pecker up and hard! You 
are about to lose your virginity again,” he said. 


I laughed, and then, as though a switch flipped, I was completely keen for my solo. 
So up I went, and discovered immediately that with Harvey camped out on the ground right 
next to lucky number thirteen—all three hundred pounds of him—the touchy, low 
performance Jomahawk actually flew much easier. I relaxed a little with this surprise, and 
turned my concentration to Harvey’s challenge to set my wheels down squarely on the 
threshold numbers, and I did it! With the two subsequent circles, my smile just got bigger. 


Only later, smoking a fat cigar with Harvey to celebrate my second “first,” did I 
think about what a skillful teaching technique it had been to focus my mind on the numbers 
landing to help me avoid excessive nerves, and what I had actually accomplished. 


“Congratulations, Ray Vetsch, you have joined the noble ranks as a Pilot in 
Command. Your life has changed this day, son ... you can’t be a boy and a pilot. You are no 
longer a passenger, not a student—from this day on, your flight instructor is just a guy who 
knows more. You are twenty-one years old and you are a Pilot. In the sky, you call the shots. 
All decisions are yours to make when you are airborne.” 


EAGER TO SOLO AGAIN, I headed up into the sky three times a day and at least once 
each night to accrue the hours necessary to let me take the practical part of the exam. 
Fairmont did not have an examiner on site, so I passed the thirty-five hour qualifying marker 
on route to another airport for my check test. Within ten days of my first motorized flight, I 
held my private pilot’s license in my hand. 


Harvey and I developed a close bond. I could see that he was energized by my 
youth and enthusiasm, and he continued to mentor me beyond the standard licensing 
training. He had access to a single engine 115 horsepower Citabria—an agile plane with a 
small tail wheel that allowed for rougher landings. He knew I was really interested in flying 
crop dusters and bush planes in rugged terrain. One afternoon he showed me how to fly the 
little tail dragger, and then guided me into some simple aerobatics at my request. I did loops 
and wingovers, Harvey in the back seat. It was both a rush and physically challenging—way 
more intense than the few maneuvers I’d flown at Department of Defense camps in a glider. 
As I coasted to a stop and killed the ignition on the Citabria, I was wet with cold sweat and 
my inner ears were still rolling. I felt nauseated and a little unstable when I walked. 


“That was great, Ray!” Harvey gushed and thumped me hard on the back. “Your 
first solo, now your first airshow—we need to celebrate! Let’s go get some lunch.” 


I didn’t answer immediately, and he laughed. Lunch with Harvey was never a timid 
affair. Mrs. Deeterling, his very cordial, big-hearted wife, weighed close to 400 pounds, and 
she fed her beloved husband with robust German recipes and mountainous portions they 
both relished. I hesitated, imagining all that heavy food going in and then coming back up, 
but I tagged along for rinderruladen (rolled beef), plus sauerkraut, steamed potatoes, apple 
compote and a few other dishes, and somehow I managed to keep it all together. 


THE DAY AFTER I was a fully certificated pilot, Harvey called me into his office. 
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“Ray, I have a deal for you. See how you like it. You need to build up flying time 
toward your commercial license, and I want to give you that opportunity with the little 
Citabria. I'd like to give you a job to do.” 


I nodded, intrigued, and he continued. 


“Now, of course, you’re not a commercial pilot, you’re a private pilot, so I can’t pay 
you. But our deal will be that you don’t have to pay for the airplane either, it will be on me. 
I’m thinking I’d like to send you around with some small cargo shipments to a wilderness 
area between northern Minnesota and Ontario, Canada—the Boundary Waters. It’s tricky, 
because you will be navigating by the town names on water towers, and even street signs in 
a few desolate areas. You'll also need to land into some tight places, but I have faith in you. 
And, anyway, if you have a crash up there, well, the plane’s fully insured. You, on the other 
hand, are not—not a bit. But, truth is if you go down there where the mosquitoes are, you 
won’t survive anyway—-so insurance for you isn’t really an issue, is it?” he said with a wide 
grin. “So what do you think?” 


I didn’t even hesitate, and extended my hand. “Sounds like a really great deal, 
Harvey. 


When can I start?” 


“Tomorrow morning! Plan to leave at six. I'll ask Mrs. Deeterling to make you some 
sandwiches. You’ll be out all day.” 
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Cuisine Trips 


GETTING A SWISS PILOT’S LICENSE was now high on my agenda. By passing a written 
exam, all the flying hours I had accrued in Minnesota would carry over toward my Swiss 
private license. I aced the test and qualified without needing any additional flight time. 


I was struggling with my finances in medical school, but I wanted to be able to stay 
in the air. Leasing a plane and transporting paying passengers seemed to be my best option 
to do both. However, without a commercial license, I needed to be clever about this. 


Over frothy stangen with a few clever friends, I took first steps toward unofficial 
entrepreneurship. 


‘“‘Why eat a small potato when you can eat a big one, Ray? Go where the money is,” 
Kasper suggested. “Set your sights on the Swiss with fat wallets and figure out what will 
entice them to fly,” 


“Big money, big appetites,” added Urs, around a mouthful of bratwurscht. “How 
about food tours?” 


“Food and beverage tours,” our bartender chimed in, pushing a frothy Ueli bier my 
way. “And since Ray has a numbers head, he’!I make the trips international to skirt the taxes 
and save on fuel costs.” 


SO I USED THE BIER MUSE to create a little business in 1977 that targeted affluent 
customers with a palette for fine cuisine. I decided to charge a per person fee for arranging 
and guiding gastronomic getaways, and then included the international air travel as free, 
making the venture ‘non-commercial.’ 


I invited my buddies on an organizing mission to the south of France, coaxing them 
away from their girlfriends with the promise of a detour to Cap d’Agde, aka “Naked City,” 
plus more biers. It required all my willpower, but I left them to stake out their kingdom with 
towels at the nude beach, while I hitchhiked fully clothed into Marseilles. 


The Mediterranean port city was multi-cultural, scenic, and very edgy. For decades, 
it had been in the hands of the Corsican-French underworld, a perfect receiving port for 
illegal pleasures from the Near and Far East, including large amounts of morphine paste that 
were refined in basement laboratories. During the 60s and 70s, the high-grade heroin was 
then infamously trafficked into New York City—an organized crime scheme dubbed The 
French Connection. 


I had seen the movie a few years back, so I kept an eye out for Mr. Big as I 
wandered. But, I lived with the chronic temptation to dip my toe into danger, so I headed 
toward the North African quarter, a rough, raffish and colorful part of town, which in its 
sights, sounds and smells reflected Marseilles nearness to the Maghrab region, and France’s 
colonial history. 


Wandering through the maze of streets north of Vieux Port, in the heart of the city, I 
saw men in djellabahs talking loudly in open air cafes, while women rummaged through the 
crowded market stalls in sifsaris, squeezing produce and haggling over fish prices. In my 
bell bottom jeans and clogs, with curly blond hair and Nordic features, I realized I stuck out 
like a sore thumb. I was bold to go there alone, but I didn’t go naively. I knew that it was 
important to swap my Swissness temporarily for another nationality—the Swiss passport 
was considered the “gold card” of travel, and something coveted enough to get me killed— 
so I presented myself with my heavily accented French as German or Belgian when I was 
asked. 


The air was heady with incense, rotting vegetables, and the delicious spicy smells of 
sizzling kebabs of chicken and lamb, and my stomach rumbled. Some of the best street food 
in France was found here. I couldn’t resist a mahjouba, a giant folded crepe filled with 
sautéed tomato, red bell pepper, onions and Aarissa (a fiery chili paste), followed by thick 
pieces of warm flatbread and tea, but then I got down to the business of using my hard- 
earned French to find suitable restaurants and lodging for my tour clients. 


BY MID-AFTERNOON, I'd assembled my food destinations. I still needed to find a 
accommodation. I was given two suggestions by the beautiful, dark eyed proprietor of a 
patisserie, and set out, fantasizing about taking her with me into a bed. Suddenly, my eyes 
were drawn to two odd characters I noticed entering a pub on a side street. One had a black 
eye patch and a red beret, and the other, in camouflage pants, was missing an arm. The sign 
out front read Le Kepi Blanc, and beneath the name, in small print, “Chambres.” 


The south of France was a congregating point for mercenary soldiers. The French 
Foreign Legion, a military wing that was created in 1890’s to welcome foreigners who were 
willing to serve in the Armed Forces to help protect its colonial empire, was headquartered 
there. At that time, with no background checks, the unit was full of cut-throats and pirate- 
sorts, a magnet for hard-core criminals on the run, because everyone entered the force under 
a “declared identity” and could apply for French citizenship if they survived three years of 
service. 


With some trepidation, I lifted the latch on the door. When my eyes adjusted to the 
dim and smoky room, I moved to take a seat at the mahogany bar, where a line of obvious 
career soldiers—broad-shouldered, leathered, scarred and fragmented, sharing stories and 
easing pains, men from everywhere—sized me up in the mirror behind the bartender with 
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quick, sideways glances. Dismissing me as harmless, they hunched back over whatever they 
were holding between their hands. 


“Wow!” I thought. “This is like a movie set. Only real. Every man at this bar but me 
has killed people.” 


This was one rough bunch. But then my mind flashed a vivid static frame from my 
time in New York, my would-be mugger crumpled on the tile of the Men’s Room, blood 
streaked on the edge of the ceramic sink, pooling beneath his cheek on the dirty floor. A dark 
feeling came over me, rising from my gut like bile; it was sour, and sad. 


“Necessary self-defense,” I reminded myself. And I had decided, after my father’s 
car crash, that my mugger had likely recovered from his head injury. But—I needed a beer. 


“Bonjour, Monsieur. A pint, please,” I said, in my guttural French, as the bartender 
wiped the surface in front of me. And recalling that I still had business to attend to, I added, 
“Td also like to know about your rooms.” 


He gestured to the banister above and I noticed a staircase that ran along the end of 
the bar to a second floor. 


“There are five. The first room you come to is empty today. The door is open. You 
are welcome to take a look.” 


I did, once I saw the bottom of my glass twice. The room wasn’t fancy by any 
means, but it was very clean, orderly, cheap—and, given what I learned in my conversations 
at the bar, it was more than secured. I decided Le Kepi Blanc would work for my purposes, 
and the bartender and I struck up a deal. The Swiss foodies I brought to Marseille would 
dine on food fit for the gods, and then sleep at ease under the watchful eyes of the men of 
the French Foreign Legion. 


THE STAR ATTRACTION of the Marseille cuisine tour was naturally /a vraie 
bouillabaisse. Seafood-based dishes were a real treat for the landlocked Swiss—foodies 
pursued this one with cult-like devotion. The rich, briny stew was first made by fisher wives, 
who added the unsalable bony rock fish netted in the daily catch to a Provengal broth of 
tomatoes, potatoes, olive oil, white wine and spices. Following tradition, there’s a ritual 
order to the preparations, and finished soup and fish are served in separate bowls with 
toasted croutes and garlic-y aioli meant for slathering. 


Ooh la la! 


My gourmand clients had a delectable time in Marseilles, and began to request 
custom outings. Personalized getaways paid well, and longer jaunts helped me accumulate a 
lot of air time toward my commercial license. Stuck in my calendar around my intense 
school schedule, the culinary trips evolved to be multi-city. 


My most elaborate cuisine trip ferried a group from Basel to France, on to Italy, and 
then across the Mediterranean Sea to North Africa. The group relished bouillabaisse in 
Marseille, sanglier in Corsica, fruiti de mare in Sardina, pasta in Palmero, and couscous in 
Morocco—all accompanied by the appropriate local beers and wines, decadent desserts and 
caffeine in various presentations. Our finale was a green mint tea ceremony outside Tunisia, 
in Sibi Bu Sad—the hometown of Hannibal, the great military commander who attacked the 
Roman capital with war elephants. The tea ceremony was a “lite” conclusion that was 
appreciated because, by this point, all pants and skirts present refused to zip. 


Before we boarded the airplane, I reminded the group that it did not have a toilet, 
and checked in on their various physical conditions. To counter the effects of rich foods, 


excessive alcohol, and foreign water, I learned—one trip too late—to stock Dramamine, 
airsickness bags, carbonated beverages, aspirin, antacids, and especially active charcoal (an 
anti-diarrheal agent that works very well to tie up the bowel short term) on board. When 
nature calls loudly at ten thousand feet, there is no flight equivalent to pulling over on the 
side of a highway, or making a pit stop at McDonald’s. 
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Clinical Firsts 


WE STARTED EXAMINING EACH OTHER. There was a lot of that done in the rare free 
moment—in clubs, and empty classrooms, and squeaky dorm beds, and closets—but right 
now I am speaking clinically. We were divided into teams of two or three students, one 
necessarily a girl. Once we had acquired some experience in the basic process, we shadowed 
our first-level instructors to glean what we could from their medical knowledge and 
processes. We observed their interview, examination, diagnosis and treatment plans. We 
noted even the subtleties of their interactions with patients and staff. 


Some of the patients we saw in this setting had volunteered to assist with our 
education. We examined them first without charts, labs or x-rays, under the theory that these 
were confirmative tools, not diagnostic tools, and therefore we should be able to reach at 
least 98 percent of the diagnosis without them. We were not expected to rush to a 
conclusion, however. “A cocky doctor is a dangerous doctor,” we heard again and again, and 
we knew the case summaries each group was required to write at night would be subject to 
intense scrutiny, and our asses would be grilled the next morning. 


Group dynamics were interesting, where I was involved. I was a welcomed partner 
(and often chosen to be the leader) for two particular reasons: I had photographic recall of 
our text book, and, I was clever when it came to diagnoses. I came with a flip side, 
however—I couldn’t write. Because of my dyslexia, my partners always accepted to write 
our clinical reports. 


The cases we were given got progressively harder. The first patient was an easy 
diagnosis, and, as a plus, she spoke Schwiizerdiitsch. Patient #6 had a more subtle physical 
condition, plus he spoke Franzdésisch, a second language for most of us. Patient #9 spoke 
Turkish, with no translation available. All we knew was that she was very sick, and only 
gestures were possible. Patient #13—our baker’s dozen bonus—was psychotic, and he 
delighted in making up symptoms, yelling in the stethoscope, and changing his story as soon 
as we began to zero in. 


In all of these cases, we were very conscientious about relaying our respect and 
gratitude, because these people had assented to a three hour interview plus exam with three 
medical students—and some of them had quite serious conditions. 


There are many first encounters when you’re a medical student. They come fast and 
furious, and must be addressed on the spot, and digested later. Lying in bed at night and 
thinking back on what I’d learned any specific day, I was often astonished. This is what it 
must have been like to be a toddler, I thought—walking around with eyes wide open, 
wanting to try this, touch that, discovering things delicious and things revolting, and 
sometimes getting your fingers burned. 
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My personal practice milestones in year two at the University of Basel were: 
¢ First encounter with a traumatic injury 
¢ First diagnosis of disease 
¢ First death by unexpected complication 
¢ First terminal diagnosis 
¢ First hard conversation with family members 


¢ First miraculous result 


From early on, I found myself contemplating death, life, and the very thin tightrope 
between. 


Counting Sheep 


THE SWISS NATIONAL FUND financed important orthopedic research that was 
undertaken by Dr. Allgower, Chief of Surgery at the University Hospital of Basel. He and 
Dr. Miiller, his counterpart in Bern, joined forces to develop a new surgical technique to 
better stabilize fractures. It was referred to as Open Reduction and Internal Fixation, and in 
the procedure steel rods, plates and/or screws were used to rejoin a broken bone, with the 
result that the time a limb needed to be immobilized within a cast was reduced to zero, or 
shortened. 


The Swiss government enthusiastically backed this research for two main reasons: 
1) A large percentage of the population skied. A broken leg meant missed work days, and 
these in sum traditionally had a significant socioeconomic impact—fewer lost work days 
would be better for everyone concerned; and, 2) We Swiss tended as a population to be 
hypercoagulable, meaning our blood is quicker to clot, so the risk of pulmonary embolism— 
an obstruction of the pulmonary artery in the heart or one of its branches—was increased for 
us. People stuck in casts, as young as eighteen, were at greater risk to develop deep vein 
thrombosis (DVT), a situation where a blood clot would form in the leg or pelvis with 
inactivity. Potentially, this could travel to the heart and lungs, and be fatal. 


DR. ALLGOWER AND DR. MULLER had a sheep farm together in Davos, on the 
Landwasser River, between the Plessur and Albula ranges of the Swiss Alps. In this remote 
location, they anesthetized sheep, broke their legs, repaired them with their revolutionary 
methods, and outfitted the mending sheep with gait counters. The sheep were set free to 
roam the Alps for the summer, living an idyllic ovine life until it was time for slaughter. 
When the animals were butchered, their bones were checked for healing and the internal 
hardware was assessed. This study generated a lot of helpful data, and it gave rise to the 
compression plate, which forced bones together for better healing, and other orthopedic 
improvements. 


Positive outcomes of the Open Reduction and Internal Fixation technique included: 
a quicker return to work; reduced complications from non-union; less occurrence of DVT 
and pulmonary embolism (decreased death risk); and, shorter required anticoagulation 
therapy (Coumadin), so less risk of cranial bleeding. 


The doctors offered a course in Davos to teach their procedure, and winter as the 
best time to go. Dr. Allgower was an exceptional skier, and it took real effort to follow his 
grey head down the slopes. 


Dr. Allgower was also a pilot. 


One day, he forgot to lower the wheels on his plane and did a belly landing. The 
Federal Office of Civil Aviation ruled that he would henceforth fly with a safety pilot 
companion aboard. This job opening had my name on it. 


The airport in Basel, where he parked his plane, was actually on French soil. The 
facility was built by the Swiss, but it was owned by the French, so there was a long, narrow 
highway leading to it, fenced in for border security. That corridor had a posted speed limit, 
but it was not enforced; neither country seemed to know who should police it. 


Dr. Allgower liked his toys so naturally he owned a very sexy car. It was a brand- 
spanking-new Audi Quatro, first release, with permanent all-wheel drive—a virtual rocket 
ship. And on that lonely access road, we got to fly that, too. 


The Goddess of Schnee 


WEALL SKIED. It was a normal social endeavor in Switzerland, and when you were in 
medical school, it was an important release. If the occasion was a “guys only” outing, it 
involved a lot of drinking and playing cards in the lodge, being rowdy on the slopes and 
skiing our hearts out. If it was a couples’ outing, it was a little more subdued, naturally, but 
still a party. Two or three couples would pool their money to rent a little chalet on the top of 
the mountain. Each morning, the most unlucky person in the group (as determined by a 
liquored card game the night before) was required to ski down to the bottom and into town 
to pick up groceries and wine, then catch the first lift back up to the chalet, where coffee 
would be brewing and all were headachy and impatient for breakfast. 


Groups of friends also got together for day trips, mixed guys and girls. On one of 
these, I met Renata. She was still in Kantonsschule, and had been invited by a girl I was 
dating at the time. A petite ninety pounds, with soft dark blonde curls, blue eyes and graceful 
movements, Renata immediately hooked my attention. As she sat in the lodge putting on her 
tiny ski boots, her hands moved to ratchet the buckles in a way that managed to 
communicate both femininity and an absolute command of the sport. 


The Mountain Gods told St. Valentine, and he soared in and made his presence 
known. Setting aside his meager bow and arrow, he hit me instead with 50,000 volts. 


“Wow! I have to talk to her.” The thought gripped my attention like a neon sign in 
Zurich. And then another, brighter still, with karmic knowing, “J have to ski with her.” And 
in quick progression, before we’d even done more than exchange introductions, flashing like 
an exit beacon with an arrow pointing at the words DON’T MISS, came the recognition, 
“God, I have to sleep with her!” 


Harkening back to my US experience, I shamed myself as a Swiss and used my 
elbows to be positioned to ride the chairlift with her, where I was further charmed by her 
delicious fragrance, her warmth, and her intelligence—while to my own ears, everything I 
said came from the mouth of a babbling fool. 
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Our group gathered at the top and headed right away down a tough run through the 
trees; I hung back to follow Renata, engrossed in watching how she moved. I prided myself 
in being a strong skier who could turn up my “inner ape” and muscle through virtually 
anything, but she took the same challenging routes I would have chosen and made them 
appear absolutely effortless. 


“That girl is a damn suwmmervogel,” I murmured to myself. “How the hell does she 
glide like that? I’m a gorilla blau arsch in comparison!” 


I missed her on the next chair, and rode up with Edit, my date. 


“So ... how do you know Renata?” I’d asked the question too quickly and with too 
much interest in my voice and received silence in response. “You ... have some interesting 
friends,” I said lamely, switching to generality to cover my faux pas, but I saw that Edit’s 
eyes looked sad. 


I TRACKED RENATA again from behind. 


“Amazing! She is a damn Schnee goddess,” I concluded. “And she kicks my arsch 
all over the place with her technique.” That she had something to teach me in a sport I was 
passionate about made her even more attractive. And being so petite and feminine, she 
played to the primal place in me that wanted to possess and protect. 


““She’s the whole package, my absolute fantasy. I didn’t know she could exist,” I 
thought. I shook my head in awe. 


I noticed the looks of other tijpen, saw them nudge each other and nod in her 
direction. I was compelled by the current that was sizzling within me to set myself apart, 
make her recognize that I was the only tip worth her time. Riding the lift up the very steep 
incline near the top and knowing she was several seats behind me, I saw my opportunity. It 
had the shape of a cliff just to my left. It was about fifteen vertical feet, dropping straight 
onto the slope, and had deep powder gathered at its base. 


I timed my launch well. I managed to be airborne, flying past Renata’s chair at the 
perfect moment, but I was positioned wrong, too far forward, and likely to land nose first, 
which I recognized would make me look more stupid than suave. I flailed my arms wildly to 
try to right myself. When I hit bottom, there was an explosion of powder, and I bounced. 
The impact popped my skis off, and the brake section on my right ski drove straight up, 
boring a hole in my back. Every tooth, bone and organ reverberated from the crash landing, 
but my pride hurt worst—and I knew I was bleeding. 


“Gopferdami!!” I muttered. “I looked like a damn idiot.” 


I righted myself quickly, feeling the curious eyes of the passing chairlift audience, 
their nudges. 


“Everything alright, son?” a man yelled, and I waved my hand without looking in 
his direction. 


Shaking the snow off, settling down, I began to poke through the powder with my 
pole, feeling for a lost ski. Suddenly, Renata was beside me. 


“Youll prefer two skis to get down, won’t you?” she smiled. “I?ll help you look. 
Are you okay? That was a very impressive flight.” 


“Thanks for not mentioning the landing,” I said, and she laughed. “Yeah, I’m fine, 
only a slight stab wound under my jagge,” shrugging it off like a true Swiss mountain man. 


We skied down together, and I picked a tough line and lead aggressively. Although 
my back stung like hell and was bleeding, there was no way I wanted her to see me at 
anything less than my manly best. 


Smitten with Renata 


LATER THAT EVENING over drinks, as I began to relax with her and to stiffen up from 
my crash, she caught me wincing when I leaned back hard against a chair. 


“OK, now let me look at your war wound, please,” she said in a tone that was partly 
flirtatious and partly a command. She leaned against me and tilted her pretty, lightly freckled 
face toward mine. I could smell her clean, wet hair, and the little mound of her breast was 
pressed against my arm, so I had no choice but to give in. 


“Ooh, it’s deep, Ray! We need to disinfect it, and you should at least let me put 
some gauze over it,” she said, her mouth pursed. 


I couldn’t have cared less about the puncture at that moment. I was mesmerized by 
her lips, the coolness of Renata’s fingers, the scent of her Chevrefeuille perfume—and I 
wanted more. 
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Chapter Six 


Confidence 


© 


Ferry Flying 


I PICKED UP ODD JOBS wherever they appeared, although the time on hand was always 
short. Sefor Pedro, my downstairs neighbor, was into a lot of things I didn’t want to know 
about, but he also sold odd pieces of wholesale furniture and refurbished refrigerators, and 
those activities seemed innocuous enough. When he needed a heavy lifter for his appliances, 
or a few francs pitched in to buy a stray dresser, he knew I was his go-to man. 


Much more lucrative, and surely law-abiding, I kept a piloting slot on a Ferry Fly 
roster. Navigating airplanes across the Alps and back to their owners was a part-time 
situation I considered prized. I accepted these jobs whenever I could work them in, and the 
money here was good. 


Often my clients were rich Germans who had flown their personal plane into an 
Italian airport to enjoy some beach-basking and culinary indulgences on the coast, and then, 
on the return flight, found the Alps socked in with storms. (The weather over the range can 
change drastically, from glorious to a horror show, in as little as twenty minutes.) Being 
smart Germans—the Survivors, we Swiss would joke—they would set down in Lugano or 
Ascona on the south side of the mountains, call in a Ferry Flier and catch an easy train to 
Hamburg. The Dumb Germans, the joke continued, would fly on and kill themselves by 
crashing into alpine rock—the most common flying accident among German pilots. 


Whenever I received a call to Ferry Fly that was workable in my schedule, I’d grab 
my study materials and text books and hop a train in Basel, which tunneled underneath the 
Alps to reach my destination airport on the south side of the range. 


All private planes had similar parameters and characteristics. Once I was in the 
pilot’s seat on the runway, I’d flip through the handbook looking for any odd particulars, and 
then ferry the craft back to Germany through all but the foulest weather to meet my delivery 
deadline. 


Only on a few occasions did I feel the need to abort a scheduled flight to wait out a 
violent storm. Crossing the turreted, jagged range can be a hair-raising, bumpy ride, but by 
then I knew the Alps’ geography and moods like I knew my lover’s. 
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Officer School 


IT WAS A LITTLE BIT of Swiss irony that our political neutrality required of most able- 
bodied male citizens at least thirty years of intimate involvement with the military. 


It began for us in Bezirk Schule, with free Department of Defense-sponsored ski 
camps and Cadet Programs—mostly fitness tratning—during school hours. Once we reached 
Kantonsschule, my friends and I were eligible for pre-military camps, and we took full 


advantage of these to better ski, learn to fly gliders and to parachute. The Swiss Army 
worked hard and smart to develop certain competencies through male adolescence, in order 
that some basic requirements were out of the way by the time boys turned into soldiers. 


When I and my classmates turned sixteen, we were called in for Recruitment. We 
came under military rule, and life veered for us that day of our indoctrination. 


We stripped naked for close scrutiny. We were poked, measured, tested and timed, 
and then, if found suitable to serve, we were meant to make a commitment to a particular 
specialty that would be our tract for the duration. 


Traditionally, we would proudly follow in our grandfather’s and father’s footsteps— 
if they had been in artillery, we would choose artillery. My father, though, had been 
disqualified for service by his tuberculosis (and therefore penalized by a three percent 
income tax increase that irked him his entire life), so ultimately an officer determined my 
service. I penned my commitment into my personal Soldier’s Book with a scowl—my 
wanna-be Fighter Pilot self was insulted by my rookie assignment to infantry. 


When the milestone day was over, we stood in front of a ramrod-straight, medal- 
heavy, baritone-voiced officer for our induction as official Recruits into the Swiss Armed 
Service, before we were dismissed. 


Our next official report was for Summer Boot Camp, which lasted four and a half 
months. Here, between the age of nineteen to twenty-one, we became “soldiers for life,” 
required to report yearly, up until age fifty in some cases, for military repetition courses that 
lasted three to four weeks. (The average Swiss male spends three hundred sixty-five days in 
service over his thirty years on reserve, while officers spend much more time in as they rise 
in rank.) 


We were all assigned to a platoon that was based near home, for the reason that we 
knew that area intimately—it was our mountain, our river, our turf, and we knew its nuances 
in all weather, at night, and with or without street signs, which the Swiss Army historically 
removed at the start of any skirmish. 


Rank, from that point on, was something that needed to be earned through officer 
candidate schools. 


The year after I became a soldier, I attended Corporal School for nine weeks, and 
then another nineteen week long Corporal Boot Camp that was packed with classes and 
exercises, and the joys of physical and psychological torment. Exposing soldiers to cold for 
so long that they no longer knew who they were was a consistent part of Swiss military 
training. 

Then, if a soldier had the burning desire to advance in rank—or if he was ordered to 
advance, as was my case, because I had intended to devote my “free” summer to my thesis 
project—the following year, he would attend Lieutenant School. 


And there I will confess to behaving badly. 


I BEAT UP AN OFFICER along the way, although it was an accident. The short version of 
the story is that it was very dark and I was on guard and thought he was an intruder. But in 
honesty, I also had a chip on my shoulder because I didn’t want to be there, which earned me 
a reputation as “A Pain in the Ass who had Leadership Skills.” 


I talked my way out of a court martial twice—once for blackening the trespassing 
lieutenant’s eye, another time for borrowing a farmer’s tractor to transport a wounded 
comrade in an exercise behind enemy lines. 
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The colonel’s perspective of the tractor incident: Vetsch was trying to start a mutiny. 
My counterpoints: Operating under military rule, as we were by order, we could employ 
non-military tools to help us, and I did so trying to save the energy of my men for the rest of 
the mission. 


But I landed myself on the Colonel’s infamous shit list for the remainder, and so 
attracted a variety of miseries. For starters, continual latrine duty. Push-ups until I couldn’t 
use my arms. An order to sweep the sidewalk in front of the barracks for hours in the cold, 
driving rain. Sleep interruptions for nonsense errands. And hill runs—steep, rocky, timed, 
and repeated. 


“You’re not dead yet, Vetsch? Then let’s try again. I want to see your ass up top of 
that hill besides the Jesus Cross at fourteen-hundred hours, soldier. MOVE IT! You don’t 
need water....” 


It was a brutal ascent on a washed-out dirt trail, but I was twenty-three years old, in 
excellent shape, and I had enough of a stubbornly masochistic bent that I held on to a sense 
of humor. I made it to the top with two minutes to spare, and arranged myself to be visible 
where I knew the Corporal would look with his binoculars. 


My ass was up there, alright ... leaning against the tall white cross on the crest of 
the hill, while I smoked a lazy zigarette, pants down around my ankles. 
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Professor Marti on the Dot 


ON ROTATION at the Kantonspital, Professor Marti was one of my most influential 
educators. He was an internist, a hematologist, and chief of the internal medicine 
department—a very gifted doctor and an absolute bear to work with. He was quintessentially 
Swiss, we could say—completely to the point, absurdly punctual, and a total perfectionist. 
He had no reservations against telling any student that the thought she just shared, or the 
question that just left his lips, was the most stupid thing that had ever wafted down the halls 
of the hospital. 


When Professor Marti wanted to round with students, he announced that we would 
begin rounds at 9:29 a.m. This meant that we should be standing ready to do rounds at 9:28 
a.m. If we played it safe and arrived at 9:27 a.m., this indicated that we obviously didn’t 
have enough to do. If we arrived at 9:29 a.m., we were being disrespectful, because we were 
on the verge of being late. So 9:28 a.m. was what it had to be. He was always on time every 
time, and he expected the same from us, no way around it. 


Punctuation errors in a chart were another inflammatory mistake—providing a 
significant challenge for me that required honing my charm-techniques in to recruit nurse 
proof-readers. Everything had to be perfect, no compromising, and he made sure we gave 
one hundred percent of what we had to give. Many people were afraid of him, but I was 
used to his type, and I appreciated where we got to with his goading. 


PROFESSOR MARTI had two sons, both in medical school. The older, Hans Peter, lived 
with me for a while in my fourth floor ghetto apartment. As a break from forced academia, 
we both belonged to a raucous philosophy group that met every Tuesday over foamy 


stangen to have funny, animated discussions about brilliant contemporary thinkers. One of 
my favorites was German-Jewish philosopher and social scientist, Max Horkheimer. 


Hanspi and I had encountered each other for the first time while in Officers School, 
so we'd seen each other at our best and worst in the fires of military training, and were close 
in the way that friends are who have been to hell together and scrapped their way back. 
Medical school wasn’t all that much different. 


One day, Hanspi suggested a mental health break was in order for us both. I agreed 
and made plans for us to meet friends at a ski cabin outside of town, while he got permission 
to borrow his father’s cherished BMW. 


We set out at night in order to be there to hit the slopes first thing in the morning, 
but there was much more snow on the road than we’d anticipated, and we’d neglected to 
bring chains. We managed to keep enough momentum to climb the first two-thirds of the 
mountain, but then, on a hairpin turn, the tires lost their grip. We fishtailed toward the edge 
of the road and a starry abyss—there was no guardrail. Hanspi somehow channeled Steve 
McQueen to keep us from free-falling, and caught the belly of the car on a frozen snowbank 
that traced the lip of the road. I looked out the passenger window directly at Orion’s Belt, so 
I climbed over the console and out the driver’s door. 


“Gotferdami, that was close,” Hanspi sputtered, his eyes wide. 


“Wh-o-oa ... wow! Kissed by the mountain gods, brother,” I exhaled. “Guess it’s 
just not our day to die.” 


Since the car was poised for a swan dive, we had no choice but to find and wake up 
a farmer who would help us out with a winch. We hooked the Habegger mounted on his 
truck to the BMW’s bumper, and hauled the Beamer back onto the icy road. But we were a 
little sloppy, something slipped, and in the process we managed to take out one of the 
position lights below the headlight. We knew the part would have to be ordered. The open 
wound would require our explanation, and that raised dread in us both. 


I had a rotation scheduled with Dr. Marti Monday morning, and I began quaking 
early, imagining his wrath. 


ROUNDS STARTED ON THE MINUTE, no surprise, and Professor Marti was edgy. 
“Uh huh,” I thought. “He already knows.” 


My hands were clammy. When my turn came, I presented my patients to him and 
the group, and, although he grilled me like a bratwurst for a long time, I managed to provide 
answers to satisfy. So he flipped me to the other side. 


“And what questions do you have for me, Vetsch?” 


“Well, Professor Marti, I, uh, I was wondering ... what you might know about ... 
Habeggers, sir.” 


He snorted, and a one-sided smirk reshaped his broad face. My classmates looked at 
me, confused, and then started to take furious notes as Professor Marti rattled off a very 
precise description and the detailed function of a Habegger winch. 


“Sir, my apologies,” I said. “Hans Peter and I are trying to find a replacement for 
your position light.” 

“Fair enough,” he said with a nod, and no more. He turned his attention to the next 
student, to my great relief. 


“Dodged a bullet there, Vetsch,” a classmate said in my ear, elbowing me in the ribs. 
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“Grenade!” another whispered. 


Nein—a bomb, I thought. Certainly, it was a lucky day. 


Young Ears 


WE ROUNDED OCCASIONALLY with a heart specialist, Dr, Jenzer. He had a friendly, 
casual manner and took a practical, encouraging approach to teaching us. 


“You have young ears,” he told our group, “so rely on them. You don’t have 
experience, but you have better ears than anyone around here that has experience. If you 
hear something they don’t hear, don’t talk yourself out of it, and if you can’t hear something 
that they hear, don’t talk yourself in to it. At the end, it is what you hear that counts—that’s 
what you have to work with.” 


I took his instruction to heart, and remembered it when I needed to. 


I HAD A PATIENT, before long, under Professor Marti’s supervision. I listened to my 
patient’s chest and heard a murmur, the light whoosh of blood leaking backward between the 
chambers of her heart. Professor Marti listened, and he did not. I was not particularly 
surprised. The good doctor was also a Colonel in the military, indicative of the time he’d 
spent around guns and explosives. It was common that older Swiss men had hearing 
impairments related to their military service. Professor Marti’s stethoscope even had an 
electronic amplifier on it, but still, he couldn’t hear the murmur. 


“Nope, not there.” 

Taking cue from Dr. Jenzer, I stood my ground. “But I hear it.” 
“Vetsch, it’s not there.” 

“Tt’s okay, sir, if you ... can’t...” 


“Tt’s obviously not okay for you to be going down the road toward a wrong 
diagnosis!” 

“Let’s do a phonocardiogram,” I suggested, certain that this amplified test would 
prove me right. 


My persistence pushed Professor Marti over his limit. His eyes bulged and he began 
to shout, “I don’t know what’s wrong with you. IT IS NOT THERE. Get that in your head! 
You know, being that you’re so into cardiology, I suggest getting a pacemaker inserted in 
your brain so at least sixty times a minute something actually happens there.” 


I was prepared for his insult, and not fazed. This was the Marti method. Instead, I 
had a comeback. 


“Sir, I’m sorry, I can’t help it. I’m hearing what I’m hearing. At least at this point, I 
don’t have presbycusis. ” This was the Latin term for ‘hearing loss due to old age.’ 


We faced each other in a Mexican standoff, Professor Marti sputtering while I did 
my best to look polite and matter of fact until at last he spun on his heel and walked away. 


AND IT WAS A VICTORY for young ears. Further workup of my patient showed that she 
had a mitral valve prolapse (heart murmur). A week later, on rotation again with Professor 
Marti, he brought the case up to my classmates and explained that while we’d both listened, 
only I’d heard it and he stood corrected. 


Professor Marti was always a straight shooter. I did admire him for that. 
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Lost in my Thesis Project 


WHEN IT CAME TIME TO DIE, I hoped I would deserve it. I decided to get my doctorate 
while I was in medical school, aiming to graduate at the top of my class as an MD, Ph.D. 
My line of reasoning was that it would put me in the best stead to get a kick-ass surgical 
residency in Switzerland, or abroad. I was competitive and I was future-oriented, but I was 
also perpetually thirsty to suck up everything my university program had to offer. I woke up 
in the morning after a four or five hour sleep, and mostly, once caffeine had revived my 
carcass, I couldn’t wait to get to class, or to the lab, or the hospital. 


During the summer between my second and third year, I began to explore research 
options at the Institute of Pathology, where Dr. Heitz was engaged in 
immunohistochemistry, a new field of biochemistry that was revolutionizing microscopic 
diagnosis. His particular work involved creating visual signposts for antigens—substances 
such as chemicals, bacteria, viruses, pollen, abnormal cells or bacterial toxins that the body 
recognizes as potentially harmful—by causing a change of color or fluorescence in the 
defensive antibodies that attacked and bound to them. 


Since I had an advanced mathematics education, I was interested to combine my 
analytic skills with Dr. Heitz’s area of research. He and I put our heads together to identify a 
research area that could become my thesis project: I would use immune staining techniques 
to visualize G cells in the stomach, and then input the data into a mathematic model to 
determine the distribution of these cells. (G cells produce gastrin, a hormone that stimulates 
the secretion of gastric acid—hydrogen chloride—which helps to digest food, but can also 
cause duodenal ulcers.) 


Computer technology was just beginning. The university’s mainframe IBM 
computer used big magnetic tape drives, and the process of imputing data, running 
calculations, and retrieving output was very time consuming. 


I worked on my thesis at night after medical school. I had a small room in the 
Pathology Institute, and access to the computer lab after hours, when I needed it. On days 
when I had data to enter and calculations to run, I entered my numbers into the IBM and, in 
the window of two or three hours when the computer spun madly, I headed into downtown 
Basel to meet up with friends, desperate to eat something cheap and delicious. Often I was 
in the mood for résti smothered with shredded liver in cream sauce, and when I was stuffed 
full, I’d wander over for a frosty pint at the Gift Husli (House of Venom). 


I proceeded with caution, however. The area I ventured into was known among 
medical students as The Bermuda Triangle. 


I needed to gather my data and power down the mainframe when my calculations 
were finished—I couldn’t afford to disappear. 
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The Atlantis 


ON THE WEEKENDS, if I found myself with any free time and Renata was available—her 
crazy schedule in kantonsschule Matura B almost matched mine—she’d take a train from 
Aarau to Basel and then the tram to a street corner that was our rendezvous point, about a 
ten-minute walk from my pauper’s palace. If I’d earned some money, we might join a group 
going skiing. If ‘circumstances’ suggested staying put in Basel, I’d stock up on budget 
groceries, and we’d stoke the stove and keep warm laughing and playing under the 
bedcovers, only emerging when we were famished. Often we’d co-create some inexpensive 
dish on our two-burner stove, or if we craved fresh air, we’d bundle up and push our way 
through the snow to Bodega, an Italian restaurant that served fantastic steamy pasta dishes, 
and a cheap and very good house wine. 


Now and then, on a Friday or Saturday night, we’d go to The Atlantis to mingle with 
the beautiful people, catch some excellent music, and check in on the live alligator, a poor, 
snaggle-toothed import that wasn’t an exact match for the sea theme, but at least added some 
aquatic drama. 


Because The Atlantis had evolved to become a haunt for a clique of high-fashion 
photographers, it logically followed that every gorgeous girl in Basel or close-by France or 
Germany with a modeling ambition frequented the place, showing off her best assets to light 
up the bar and the dance floor. Of course, this much beauty and alcohol brought the sharks 
out. It’s a fair conjecture that every single man in The Atlantis held the same thought: “If she 
doesn’t get discovered tonight, maybe I'll have the chance to console her...” 


The Atlantis also booked great musical talent. Because the manager had some pull 
in the European blues arena, we had frequent opportunities to see world-class musicians up 
close in an intimate venue. Champion Jack Dupree, a former Golden Glove boxer before he 
settled on blues piano, was one of my favorite blues performers. He’d moved to Europe in 
the 1960s and lived for a while in Switzerland. 


Champion Jack bellied up next to me at the bar one night between sets, and instantly 
we hit it off. He passed me a quick string of drinks patrons bought for him, and somehow— 
it’s all a blur—I found myself sitting in on drums in the middle of his next set, and joyfully 
mangled “One Bourbon, One Scotch, and One Beer.” 


That I didn’t know how to play the drums wasn’t a hindrance at the time, or 
anything I needed to feel embarrassed about later. On the contrary, I lived out my rock star 
fantasy in front of my fresh-faced girlfriend and a bar-full of chic model wanna-be’s. If I 
sounded like a Basel SBB train wreck, either no one noticed, or no one cared. 
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Kidnapping Dad 


MAMI CALLED ME when Papi fell ill, in my fourth year of medical school, 1979. Puzzled 
and concerned, his doctor had him admitted to the acute care hospital in Aarau. He’d been 
evaluated, and the physician had opted to transfer him to a smaller facility located about 
thirty minutes outside of town. That specialty hospital was well-regarded for its lung 
treatment options—in some ways it was similar to the tuberculosis sanitarium where he and 


my mother had first met. The facility also had a psychiatric wing, and in consult with 
specialists from the psych ward, it was concluded that Papi was suffering from 
psychosomatic exhaustion. 


Now, during this time in Switzerland, researchers were focusing a lot of attention on 
the relationship between the soma (body) and psyche (mind), and this investigation was 
helpful in advancing a holistic understanding of disease processes. However, when I visited 
Papi and read the details of his case that were documented in his chart, I developed a 
suspicion that psychosomatic exhaustion was an incomplete or lazy diagnosis. 


Records indicated my father had lost considerable weight, his blood pressure was 
low, he was complaining of skeletal pain, his cognition was off, and, although it wasn’t 
documented, I also noticed that he seemed very tan. True, Papi skied in the winter and spent 
a lot of time during the three warmer seasons sailing boats—he always had some color to his 
face—but the season was late fall, and he was darker than I expected. This collection of 
symptoms raised a flag in my memory. Coincidentally, a few months back, in a lecture class 
about endocrine system disorders, I’d learned about Addison’s Disease, and the example 
slides had showed patients exhibiting hyperpigmentation, looking much like Papi. I recalled 
that the skin folds in their hands were also dark. I opened Papi’s hands and saw this, too, was 
the case. 


Dad and Mom sailing 


I found a doctor on the ward and shared my findings with him, but he barely 
listened, and by his impatient reaction I could tell he was writing me off as a “typical 
medical school student, inclined to over-diagnose.” Later, I sought out the supervising 
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doctor on the wing to share my thoughts and he listened more politely, but I sensed he, too, 
was only placating me. 


I kept checking on Papi over the next few days, and spoke nightly to Mami to get 
updates. I discovered no further workups had been done, while my father’s condition 
continued to deteriorate. 


When I returned to the hospital, he was too ill to get out of bed—he really looked in 
terrible shape. One of the doctors had updated his diagnosis as “severe depression”, and so 
all Papi’s evaluations were now being carried out from that point of view. On the 
psychosomatic ward, it seemed to me that they were ignoring the physical expressions of his 
disease entirely. This concerned me very much, and I reviewed my options, one of them 
drastic. I could leave him in place, where it seemed very possible he would not get the 
medical attention he needed for a potentially life-threatening disease. I could get Papi to 
discharge himself, except that he was not in any shape to evaluate his situation or walk out 
under his own power. I could try to arrange a transfer, although it seemed doubtful his 
doctors would give their permission ... or ... and here I get creative ... I could recruit my 
ambulance driver friends in Aarau to help me kidnap him and transfer him to the 
kantonspital under Professor Marti’s care. 


I told Mami my plan and in her state of growing concern, she assented. I placed a 
call to Professor Marti’s secretary to make sure he was in a good mood, and then asked to 
speak to him directly to explain my dilemma. 


“T understand I am asking for a big favor, sir, but I sincerely believe that my father’s 
life is on the line here. Would you be willing to accept him as a patient under these 
circumstances, Professor?” I asked. 


“Ja, of course I want to help you out. I’ll attend to your father here,” he replied. 
“BUT ... it would be a very good idea for you to think this carefully through, because there 
will be ramifications. Your father’s doctor and those up the chain will go through the roof, 
and you had better be right, buddy, because the only way you’ll be able to whitewash 
yourself after this will be if the labs justify your arrogance.” 


I hung up the phone, took a deep breath, and paused to consider how much faith I 
had in my own opinion. As a fourth year medical student, I was making a diagnosis without 
any labs about my own father—with whom I was certainly emotionally involved—and that 
assessment went against the medical establishment at a very reputable hospital with a 
powerful and famous Chief ... a Chief who happened to be a close friend of my Professor ... 
in the very small and exclusive club of medical leadership in Switzerland. 


Clearly, I was in a dicey position. 


And I felt sure I was right. 


I RETURNED IN THE MORNING to Papi’s room accompanied by two friends—an 
ambulance driver and a paramedic. Together, we packed up our frail patient for the trip. The 
nurse assigned to him wanted to know what was going on. 


“Don’t you know that Mr. Vetsch is being transferred to the kantonspital for an 
additional work-up by Professor Marti?” I asked. Of course she didn’t, but I scowled at her 
as if she should, so she didn’t check further, and pitched in to help send him on his way. 


As predicted, the news of the theft of a patient swept through the hospital up the 
chain of command—from the resident doctor, to the supervisor, and then up to the Chief— 


but by the time it reached the top, we were already on the road and driving down the hill into 
Aarau. We ferried Papi to the private ward of Professor Marti, and checked him in there. 


Subsequent blood work showed very low levels of cortisol and aldosterone, the 
hormones secreted by human adrenal glands that give instructions to virtually every organ 
and tissue in the body. These results and other diagnostics confirmed my belief that my 
father had Addison’s disease, and I breathed a great sigh of relief for him and me. 


Papi bounced quickly back with his immediate hormone replacement therapy. The 
wonderful care he was given by Professor Marti as a favor to me and him, I’m convinced 
saved his life. 


“Goodbye and danke, Herr Doctor. I’m grateful for all you have done,” Papi said, 
when his discharge paperwork was complete, and we were preparing together to leave the 
ward. 


“T know you took risks on my behalf. And I appreciate all that you’ve taught my 
son. I’d likely be dead today if he’d followed the path I was pushing him down to become an 
attorney.” 


Professor Marti laughed. “It’s often that sons think they know more than their 
fathers, but on a rare occasion they actually do,” he replied. “He’s where he should be, Herr 
Vetsch.” 


And with tightness in my throat that was equal parts gratitude, love and admiration, 
I watched my two heroes shake hands. 
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American Flyer 


AN AMBITIOUS IDEA AROSE with the success of my Air Cuisine offerings among the 
Swiss foodies. My experience in flying across the varied terrain of Europe and its 
surrounding seas had elevated my confidence as a pilot, and I started to think about flying 
cross-country in the United States during school breaks as a way to bring in some bigger 
money, and accrue flight time toward my commercial license. I had no doubt that I could 
find Swiss friends and other venturesome tourists to join me on such a trek. Scratching down 
some numbers, I calculated that my rough program concept could be quite profitable—so I 
moved forward. 


Since Europe was overflowing with historic and cultural attractions, it was not 
America’s version of these things that would grab the Swiss attention. It was the rare and 
spectacular natural beauty that could be found west of the Mississippi. 


I did some research, made some connections, and designed a flight route. I chose 
my home base to be Fairmont Flying Service. I named my program The American Flyer. 


REUNITING WITH MY FRIEND, Harvey Deeterling, in Minnesota, I leased a four-seat 
airplane, and then backtracked due east to pick up my three excited Swiss travelers at their 
arrival airport in Minneapolis. 


The kick-off leg of the trip landed us to Pierre, South Dakota. My plan was to dispel 
our jet-lag with a “No, you are not in Switzerland anymore” steakhouse dinner that would 
rank high in protein, high in grease, and high in photo-worthy American cowboy decor. 
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Walking past a life-sized wooden Indian Chief with the tragedy of history in his 
eyes, our foursome sunk into sturdy cowhide-covered chairs, and craned our necks to check 
out the massive bullhorn chandeliers and wall displays of rusted horse shoes, branding irons, 
and shiny spurs. There were dark, lonesome paintings of cowboy campfires and tired ponies, 
too, and a likeness of John Wayne on black velvet in a gold frame. The setting was 
fascinating and fantastical to David and Nadia, and their friend, Sabrine. By habit, I tried to 
make some inroads with the women by flipping on my charm switch, but the timing wasn’t 
right. It wasn’t personal—David was out in the cold, too. Neither female could keep her eyes 
off the sinewy, swaggering patrons in pointed boots and tight, faded jeans. The plate-sized, 
engraved silver rodeo buckles that were sprinkled throughout the room flashed 
MACHISMO better than neon signs. 


David jabbed me with his elbow, and leaned in. “I can see the benefits of wearing 
the word CHAMPION above one’s pants zipper,” he said. 


“If I had earned it, I definitely would,” I answered. 


FROM PIERRE, WE SOARED WEST toward the craggy, ponderosa-covered Black Hills, 
and directly over the towering granite wall of the iconic Mount Rushmore. 


“Alfred Hitchcock was here,” Sabrine said as she pressed her nose against the 
window. “I remember a scene in North by Northwest, where Carey Grant and Eva Marie 
Saint are chased by henchmen around the monument.” 


Sabrine, it turned out, was an American movie buff. So was I. 
“Tell me your favorite scene,” she prodded. 


I confessed, feeling a little childish as the words came out. “Okay, well ... that 
would be the chase scene in the cornfield. Carey Grant—Thornhill, yes—is dive bombed 
and strafed by a crop duster.” 


Sabrine laughed, and glancing back to include the others, continued the story for 
me. “Thornhill hides between the tall corn rows, but the plane dips down and sprays 
pesticides over him. He runs out onto the road, and a gasoline tanker truck is coming. The 
plane is flying low in the chase—it can’t pull up. It slams into the tanker and explodes in a 
giant fireball.” 


“Ohh, very dramatic! But Thornhill escapes unscathed, of course?” Nadia asked. 
“Miracle powers in his suit and tie,” David confirmed. 


Circling the sculpted face of the four presidents—Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln 
and Teddy Roosevelt—in our little plane was a bit of sky drama, too. From a Swiss boy’s 
point of view, it was an appropriate way to set the stage for the cross-country journey. The 
monument was stunning in scale, romantic in conception, and politically controversial in its 
placement. It was as quintessentially American as Hollywood. 


WE SOARED NEXT across the semi-arid sagebrush prairies of Thunder Basin National 
Grassland and landed in Buffalo, Wyoming. In this clapboard town infused with the Wild 
West, my Swiss friends tried their hand at fishing for cutthroat and rainbow trout in the 
campground creek. One pretty fish was not enough to feed a quartet, so we opted to eat rare 
steak and eggs for breakfast with strong coffee, and then get airborne early, before the 
thermals would start to play too hard. 


We continued our flight above the Bighorn National Forest and bounced along the 
open Wyoming plains to the city of Cody, self-proclaimed as “The Rodeo Capital of the 
World.” 


Our group headed for the first saloon spotted to decide over frosty mugs of Rainier 
beer and peanuts whether to tour the museums in the Buffalo Bill Center of the West, or take 
in steer wrestling, bronco riding, roping and barrel racing events. 


I was naive to think that Nadia and Sabrine would prefer the museum. Ah, the lure 
of the lonesome cowboy! From the photographs in our guide books, it appeared that rodeo 
was a spectacle that would demand we acquire some western wear. After an hour in a replica 
General Store, the ladies had purchased a flashy belt and a snap-button shirt with fringe trim 
between them, and picked out a crisp straw hat for David that caused him to immediately 
adopt a cowboy swagger. 


THE NEXT MORNING I prodded everyone to get up early and “mosey on out,” hoping to 
beat the changing weather that was forecast and confirmed by the early cloud formations 
directly west. We were only fifty-two miles from the entrance to Yellowstone. The snow- 
topped towering peaks and deep valleys that rose abruptly from the open plains surprised my 
tourists out of their sleepy state—the Rocky Mountain chain was as tall and dramatic as our 
beloved Alps. 


We entered bumpy airspace over the world’s first National Park, and circled Old 
Faithful until the geyser erupted on schedule. Being good Swiss, my passengers had 
prepared well for their trip. All consulted their notes and guidebooks and exclaimed 
excitedly over the brilliant colors that surrounded the geysers and hot springs, the plentiful 
herds of bison, moose, and elk, and the two grizzly bear we spotted lumbering along below. 


I landed the plane in West Yellowstone, Montana, noting that inky cumulous clouds 
were beginning to pile high on the horizon, and we rented a car from Avis. We crammed the 
trunk full with our duffle bags and camping gear, and were tourists for thirty-six hours in 
that most magical place. 


The sudden and violent afternoon thunderstorm I knew was coming interrupted our 
visit to Firehole Falls. Scrambling down a small ravine in flapping ponchos, we startled two 
delicate fawns from their hiding place. 


THE WILD STATE OF IDAHO was our next destination. After the skies had cleared, we 
soared south across the Grand Tetons to land in Driggs—an incredibly scenic little city, and 
a much cheaper overnight alternative to popular Jackson Hole. At the time, I didn’t know 
that this would be the location of my retirement home. 


From there, we explored Craters of the Moon national monument from the air, one 
hundred miles to the west as the crow flies. The long, stark stretches of cinder fields, lava 
lakes, black and red volcanic cones and craters that were interspersed with twisted pine 
trees, cedar, juniper, prickly pear and sage formed a strangely eerie and beautiful landscape. 
Sprawling, wrinkled lava flows took on fascinating forms that were easy to appreciate from 
the air. 


Being an astronaut buff, I was able to tell the group that the US Geological Service 
had established an Astrogeology Science Center in nearby Flagstaff, Arizona, and this 
location was used by the Apollo crews to practice for lunar expeditions. 
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Nadia’s command of English was very good, so she played tour guide and translated 
the National Park Service brochure she’d collected at the Yellowstone Visitors’ Center. We 
learned that the open rift cracks we spotted from the plane included the deepest in the world 
at eight hundred feet. 


ON WE FLEW, to Canyonlands. The names of the most dramatic geo-features describe 
them: Candlestick Tower. Green River Ox Bow. The Needles District. From the air it was 
easy to see how the park had wrapped its protective arms around the maze of wild, intricate 
canyons and fantastic buttes carved by the muddy Colorado River and its tributaries. The 
burnt-red and yellow desert could be experienced here at its most glorious, particularly 
during breathtakingly luminous sunsets. There was no similar geography to be found in all 
of Europe. The plane quieted with reverence as my passengers drank it all in. 


I headed us next to Moab, in eastern Utah, grounded on slickrock and canopied by 
the brilliant blue sky. There we filled our bellies with southwestern cuisine, including salty 
Margaritas, chicken and cheese enchiladas doused with red and green chili (order 
“Christmas”), and puffy, fried sopapillas we injected with honey. Stuffed and sleepy, we all 
retired early to dream of pink-rock vistas and the widest open spaces. 


OUR ROUTE CONTINUED SOUTH the following day to the Glen Canyon National 
Recreation Area. We landed in Page, Arizona and caught a ride to Lake Powell, the second 
largest man-made reservoir in the United States, and a popular vacation spot. Renting a boat 
at the Wahweap Marina on the most southwestern point of the lake, we imbibed the 
surrounding red-rock vistas from the bright sapphire water, and navigated to explore some of 
the steep canyons that had been notched into the sandstone by the river’s mighty hand, 
including Wiregrass and Ice Cream Canyons. 


On the northeastern horizon, under a skyscape of feathery white cirrus clouds, was 
the obvious rectangular shape of Boundary Butte, and beyond that, the violet-hued curve of 
Navajo Mountain, Naatsis aan (Head of the Earth). According to Navajo oral tradition, that 
peak and nearby Rainbow Bridge have special significance within the creation story, and out 
of respect traditional Navajos still refuse to climb the mountain beyond its lower elevations. 


Id felt a strong and immediate connection with Navajo Mountain on my initial 
scouting trip for American Flyer. After I’d explored the lake, I’d decided to purchase two 
gallons of water and hitchhike into the desert for a closer look. 


My first ride came quickly on Route 98 out of the marina. I traveled sixty arrow- 
straight miles with a “rez dog” that had one blue and one brown eye, in the back of a pickup 
to the intersection of Indian Route 16, which veered sharply north. Then things turned very 
solitary. I walked for two hours while the sun—fierce at six thousand feet—beat its fists on 
my head. Only lizards, hawks and prairie dogs paid me any mind, until a green and white 
striped Chevy Bonanza truck stopped in pity and a puff of dust. 


The driver was Navajo and about my age, with dark, slanted eyes and high cheek 
bones. His face was deeply bronzed, and his long, shiny black hair, topped by baseball cap 
with a University of Arizona emblem, was pulled back behind his ears in a low ponytail. He 
leaned across the cab, opened the door, and gestured with his head that I should climb in. 


“Thanks, I really appreciate it! Fewer cars than I expected,” I said. “And it was 
stupid of me not to wear a hat. I’m Ray Vetsch.” 


“Jim Begaye,” he smiled, and we shook hands. “Yeah, lonesome country to 
hitchhike in. Where you headed?” His voice was soft. 


“As close to Navajo Mountain as I can get,” I said. 


“Well, this road will take you close by. But the area is posted—tribal lands. And the 
mountain is sacred to the Diné, to Navajo people. Access is forbidden.” 


“T understand. And I promise I will respect your laws,” I said. “I’m from 
Switzerland, near the Alps. Swiss people are very connected to the mountains and the 
season. Mountain Gods demand respect, I know. They can help you, humble you, kill you if 
you cross them.” I gazed at the gorgeous landscape. “This might sound strange from a blond 
foreigner, but I am feeling something here that is very familiar. Your mountain is talking to 
me—and I think what it has to say to me is important. Without any disrespect, I would like 
to get close enough to listen well.” 


Jim was silent for a while, downshifting to navigate over a washed out section of the 
road, and smiling at a lean coyote that slipped along the deep blue shadows of a dry stream 
bed, keeping pace with the truck. 


“Well, friend, sometimes the voice of Naatsis’ddn is insistent,” he said, glancing at 
me sideways, almost shyly. “If it calls to you, then you are right to follow.” 


And with that we began a long, sharing conversation that continued late into the 
evening. Jim invited me to his hogan to join his family for a meal of mutton, red chile and 
fry bread, and then to spend the night on his land, at the base of Navajo Mountain. 


I made a small, fragrant fire of dry pifion branches, and stretched out my sleeping 
bag in the open on the warm sand. The night canopy above the high desert was crystal clear 
and alive, divided by the Milky Way and resplendent with scintillating stars and arcing, 
colorful meteors. It was a magnificent moment in time, and I was far from alone. All around 
me, the night hooted and howled, while the mountain spoke and sang me its stories. 


AND THEN THE CLIMAX of our adventure—one of this world’s most awe-inspiring 
natural features, the Grand Canyon. Sabine’s travel books informed us that it was two 
hundred seventy-seven river miles long, eighteen miles across at its widest point, and over 
one mile deep. Although my passengers had all seen many pictures of the great gorge, its 
staggering size, rainbow of colors, and sinuous, sensual forms still rendered them speechless 
in person. 


There were no airspace restrictions in place at that time, and I was free to descend 
deep into the canyon. I glided through like a California Condor to offer a rare and 
exhilarating perspective. 


David finally broke the silence. “God in heaven, to call this grand is an 
understatement. It doesn’t begin to describe it,” he said. “This is holy and humbling—the 
ultimate cathedral sculpted by nature.” 


“T ... can only shake my head,” said Sabine. “It is the most beautiful thing I have 
ever seen.” 


“Speechless,” agreed Nadia. 
And we left it at that, because silence seemed right. 


Holy, yes. And grander than grand. 


AND THEN I SHOOK IT ALL UP. From the far end of the Canyon, we bounced west on 
thermals to “Sin City” to experience another aspect of Americana—commercialism and 
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vice. Casinos and the colorful nightlife were the main draws, of course. And I had a 
connection that would allow us an insider view. 


On my scouting trip, I’d met a fellow pilot at VGT, North Las Vegas airport. Short, 
well-muscled and feather-light on his feet, his name was Mel Werkmeister. For recreation, 
he flew his private plane, and what he did for work also kept him in the air. Mel, in 
collaboration with his petite wife, Ba, and a second artiste named Ivan, were known in Vegas 
as The Flying Hillarys, a five-star, high-flying trapeze troupe. 


Mel took us backstage at the Bally to mingle after a show with clowns, jugglers, 
aerialists, tumblers, daredevils, musicians and stage hands. How they smiled and sparkled 
when they talked about their work and their circus family! We all felt a little envious of their 
happiness. 


THE NEXT MORNING, we groaned and stretched and power-caffeinated ourselves into 
action well before the sun rose. I had charted our course toward San Diego, flying across the 
expansive Mojave Desert. The early start was important to avoid the thermals that could 
play havoc with us as ambient temperatures rose to one hundred degrees or more. 


An hour later, there it was for my Swiss passengers’ first-ever emotional glimpse— 
the vast, steely grey Pacific, heaving high and turning in on itself, tumbling surfers and 
churning frothy waves. 


“So powerful ... this ocean always seems to me more mysterious and dangerous 
than the Atlantic or Indian Oceans—I suppose because it’s double in size,” I mused. 


Nadia had her nose in her guide book. 


“Did you know the Pacific is rimmed by thirty countries and covers one-quarter of 
the earth’s entire surface?” she asked. “It deepest recesses are within the Marianas Trench, 
more than thirty-five thousand feet below sea level!” 


“That’s more than six thousand feet deeper than Mount Everest is tall,” David 
mused. 


Since we were sharing factoids, I added another to the mix—something I’d 
calculated out of curiosity while preparing our route back in Switzerland. As the crow flies, 
we were 5,974 miles from Zurich. On this outward leg of our amazing journey, we’d 
navigated westward across one-quarter of the globe. 


MAKING A SLOW TURN BACK EAST, I followed the long jagged fence that outlined the 
Mexican border, and drew a straight line east through the deserts of Arizona and New 
Mexico into Texas, before turning sharply north. 


Over the patchwork of yellows, greens and rich browns that represented commercial 
and family farms in the Grain and Corn Belts, we cast our fleet shadow. I aimed our nose 
generally toward the longitude and latitude that represented Minnesota, and danced us well 
clear of the dark thunderheads that seethed and boiled all along Tornado Alley. On our last 
evening together, we reminisced and shared our favorite experiences. 


“T’m so pleased you all enjoyed the journey,” I said. “Will you come back to the 
American West someday, or have you had your fill after this?” 


All three agreed that they wanted to return. David and Nadia talked about a 
romantic car trip along the Pacific Coast and got misty eyed, and Sabine wanted to hike 
down into the Grand Canyon. 


“And you, Ray? Coming back to the West soon?” 


I smiled inside and out.. “Yes. It’s a pilot’s paradise. I want to fly there often,” 
““...and to live there,” I nearly added, because Naatsis ‘adn had indeed sung to me about my 
future. 


But I caught myself. 


Because it was too soon. 
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Qualifying Round 


THERE WERE UNSEEN FORCES shaping my life. They were conspiring to move me 
away from Switzerland. 


In 1963, when I'd stretched out on my belly in front of our grainy television console 
and longed with the four chambers of my racing heart to explore the depths of space as a 
NASA astronaut, I’d defined a dream and released a prayer. The alpine gods heard and 
considered it kindly—and they are conversant with the stars. Around me various causes and 
conditions moved to assemble. To me, these looked like abilities and disabilities, luck breaks 
and losses, rewards and consequences, lovers, heroes, and friends. A path leading up and 
beyond the horizon kept rolling out in front of me, and I responded to the invisible steering 
hand at my back that I intuitively knew could be trusted. Life was—and is forever—an 
odyssey. 


My colorblindness had disqualified me from being a Top Gun, but I was tenacious 
enough to turn myself into a commercial pilot by logging thousands of flight miles on two 
continents. And following my other youthful ambition, I had learned to manage my dyslexia 
and embrace its gifts of memory and creative thinking. I’d finished my PhD/MD and started 
training in surgery, still with the longing that I might find my way on to the NASA space 
roster. In between, I skied and soared and dove and glided and fell in love, chasing hard after 
the rest of my childhood dreams. 


Now America was beckoning me, aiming to lure me away with its infinite 
possibilities. I stood on a cliff edge staring west, and she had my rapt attention. But there 
was a rough, grey ocean between us—other people to be considered, a societal debt to be 
paid, vague trials and complications ahead, and complicated foreign paperwork and tests 
that served to deter me. 


My arms were being stretched in two directions and I felt the pain in the center point 
at my heart. I stayed rooted in indecision. I needed something—a strong wind—to move me. 


So Professor Marti appeared on cue, and blew me off the edge. 


I'D BEEN TOYING with the idea of doing my surgical residency and cardiothoracic 
fellowship abroad since my last year of medical school. I’d come to realize rightly that there 
were very few permanent surgical positions available in Switzerland. I had no interest to 
land in a family practice job after years of specialized surgical education. There were many 
examples of “second choice” placement within the Swiss medical community, and this was 
motivating me to consider other options. 
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I found the structured program that the U.S. had to offer to be very appealing. After 
a six-year residency and a two-year fellowship, there would be a definite endpoint—I’d be 
qualified to work in private or group practice without supervision in cardiothoracic surgery. 
Completing a fellowship in the U.S. would give me elite credentials that could open doors 
worldwide. And, if the constellations aligned to allow me to return to Switzerland to practice 
in my specialty, I’d return with leading-edge expertise to share, and ample opportunity to 
benefit the Swiss tax base in gratitude for my years of excellent, free education. 


I'd been running this idea around in my head and discussing it in depth with my 
friends and Renata. She was excelling in her program at the University of Basel, halfway 
through medical school. She was much more reticent than me about leaving Switzerland, her 
friends and family, but I felt I was gaining ground with my plan that had her following me to 
the US after she graduated, so that we could advance our relationship along with specialized 
careers. 


I moved forward with some research into the U.S. residency application process, but 
I was very busy, as usual, and procrastinating for all that I sensed could be at stake. 


Then, one afternoon, when Professor Marti and I were together in the break room 
and his mood seemed upbeat, I dared to broach the subject for his input. 


“I’m considering taking the Visa Qualifying Exam and pursuing my heart surgery 
education in the US, Professor,” I said, in my best attempt at off-handedness. “What would 
your thoughts be about that?” 


He stopped mid-motion, coffee cup suspended, and gave me an incredulous look. 


“Hesch echli eine? (Are you crazy?) A complete waste of your time. I happen to 
know the VQE has a fail rate of more than eighty percent. Given that you are interested in 
surgery and therefore daft and dense, Vetsch, there is no way you would pass it.” 


Then he laughed right in my face. 
That was all the motivation I needed. 


I CONTACTED the Educational Commission for Foreign Medical Graduates (ECFMG) and 
arranged to take the ECFMG competency exam and the requisite Test of English as a 
Foreign Language (TOEFL) at the American Embassy in Biirn, and the VQE in Frankfort, 
Germany. Then I dove headlong into study, and took and retook every mock test and 
medical exam I could get my hands on. For two solid months, I worked at the hospital and I 
reviewed, and if I had enough time after, I ate and I slept. My room was wallpapered once 
again with labeled photos, handwritten algorithms and diagrams, code words and sequences 
that helped my recall. 


Renata quizzed me from her text books and pages of sample test questions—general 
medicine was our pillow talk: 


‘A 42-year old man comes to the physician one week after he passed a renal 
calculus....” 


“A 25-year old woman is brought to the emergency room one hour after she fainted. 
She has mild intermittent vaginal bleeding....” 


“A population based case-control study is conducted to assess whether there is a 
connection between statin use and colorectal cancer....” 


“A 3-year old boy is brought to the physician because of fever, headache, and sores 
on his back and left shoulder for one day....” 


“A patient being treated with clindamycin for aspiration pneumonia develops 
diarrhea....” 


“A 75-year old woman has increased shortness of breath upon exertion. Pertinent 
laboratory findings include....” 


When the time came for testing, my brain felt like a sponge that was swollen to the 
point of dripping. The ECFMG was relatively easy because my Swiss education had been so 
comprehensive, and I passed the TOEFL without too much anguish. The VQE, which I took 
a few weeks later, was a grizzly bear—but I was confident by the end. 


I handed the test to the proctor and headed to a German pub, a few beers on my 
mind to celebrate. With these tests completed successfully—and it would be many weeks 
before I had official results to confirm my conjecture—I’d have all the credentials I needed 
to apply for a U.S. residency slot and to obtain a J-1 student visa. 


The pints were delicious and so were my fantasies. I daydreamed all sorts of 
outlandish ways I could break the news to Professor Marti. 


Sun Tzu and the Interview 


SURGICAL RESIDENCIES were highly competitive, and an interview for one was only 
extended by invitation after an arduous application had been favorably screened. It was 
common practice for one hundred fifty potential residents to be summoned as a passive herd 
to a teaching hospital for interviews. Usually, these were all crammed within one weekend 
during spring or fall. 


Since my only open windows to travel to the US were aligned with my program 
breaks, and since my breaks were also aligned with my money-earning American Flyer 
tours, I needed to be clever. 


I designed various flight routes to include layovers in cities where I thought I might 
like to further my medical (and flying) education: Tucson, San Diego, San Francisco, 
Chicago and Milwaukee. Occupying my passengers with some Swiss-enchanting activity 
that they could do on their own, I made my way to the targeted hospital with sights set on 
getting an interview. 


The plan I operated under was outside the box and bold. I took my inspiration from 
some of the winning strategies of Art of War, by Sun Tzu, a centuries-old manual I’d 
devoured during Officer School. 


For starters, I found the Chief Secretary to the General Surgeon at her desk. 
Emerge to their surprise.... 


“Good morning,” I said, politely. “I’m very sorry, I understand that I am not doing 
correctly, but because of my circumstances, I do not have a choice.” 


My accented English bought me a little time. The secretary waited, curious, slightly 
frowning and poised to be annoyed. 


“T’m a commercial pilot, flying a group of Swiss tourists in the area. I’m also a 
doctor in a surgical program in Switzerland. It is very difficult for me to leave my studies to 
get to the United States. If I could, please permit me to fill out an application for a residency 
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position while I’m here, and allow me to be introduced to the Chief Resident whenever he is 
free. ll wait as long as I need to.” 


The supreme art of war is to subdue the enemy without fighting.... 


Because the approach was unusual, the imperious Queen of Surgery felt obliged to 
acquiesce at least to the application. She rounded up documents, a clipboard and a pen, and 
directed me to sit in the waiting area to begin to fill out the torturous paperwork. 


I picked a chair within her line of sight, and smiled whenever I caught her eye. 
The strongest of all warriors are these two—Time and Patience.... 


After two or three hours, the presence of the cheery Swiss fellow with his mounding 
paper-stack began to feel awkward, and the secretary ultimately concluded that the best way 
to reclaim her office would be to have me speak to someone. 


At that point, I was always passed on to a resident for a tour of the facilities, and, 
wouldn’t you know, on each occasion we bumped into the supervising physician. 


Opportunities multiply as they are seized.... 


The appearance of a Swiss MD-PhD-commercial pilot standing in the hallway and 
throwing his hat in the ring for a surgical spot intrigued the attending. One thing led to 
another, and at the end of my visit I was granted a full-fledged interview. 


But I had already made myself memorable, whether that was for better or worse. 


Never venture, never win.... 


Matchmaking 


I INTERVIEWED at six programs in the Midwest and West. Then I signed up for the 
National Resident Matching Program, which used a mathematical algorithm to attempt to 
place applicants into open residency positions. With the interview process completed, 
residency candidates and hospital programs would each compile a Rank Order List (ROL), 
rating each other from most to least preferable. These ROLs served as the match data. I 
matched at the Medical College of Wisconsin (MCW), which had a strong reputation in my 
areas of interest and was in my top two choices. 


The general and vascular surgical program at MCW was based in a county hospital, 
so a lot of violent pathology and trauma presented, which made it a good learning site. 
Additionally, it served the local Veteran’s Administration (VA) and several private hospitals. 
Given my experiences within various medical settings in Aarau and then in Basel, plus my 
military background, I suspected we would find each other a good fit. 


I was also anticipating continuing my flight education in the US—I wanted to 
pursue aerobatics. MCW was in Milwaukee, right on the edge of Lake Michigan, and 
Timberland Airport was an easy drive for me. The chief flight instructor there, Jim 
Batterman, had a Super Decathlon that he loved as much (maybe more) than his children. 
This plane was an older brother of the Citabria I’d flown with Harvey Detterling—a full 
fifty horsepower versus fifteen. 


Jim was a caustic chap, but he gave excellent aerobatic instructions on his aircraft, 
and I intended to find free time to go through a few training sessions and get checked out in 


it to fly solo. The International Aerobics Championship was held every year at Fond du Lac, 
just an hour north of Milwaukee by car, and I was set on competing. 


The only factor that troubled me as I prepared to leave Switzerland was that I would 
be apart from Renata and my parents for long stretches of time. With my schedule, meager 
income and ten days off a year, there would be limited opportunities for visits or even 
communications. (Clearly, I didn’t excel at letter writing.) I considered the benefits and 
weighed the risks from the perspective of an ambitious twenty-seven year old. Then I 
pushed my guilt and uneasiness aside and focused on what I hoped to achieve. 


I was confident that we'd all weather the distance and have a long, bright future 
together. 


Aerobatics camp 
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Visa Woes 


SO I NEEDED PERMISSIONS. Paperwork, visas. When I had traveled to the US for high 
school exchange, the process had been fairly easy. I’d received a year-long student visa 
without complication, so I expected something similar when I applied for a J-1 exchange 
visa for advanced medical education. However, my situation was complicated by the fact 
that I happened to be already in the US under a B-2 visitor visa for an American Flyer 
excursion—and a person applying for a J-1 non-immigrant cultural exchange visa could 
only do so if they were outside of the country. 


After some thought I arrived at a solution. What I did was a little bit stupid but I 
was getting desperate. I had to get out of the country, and then get back into it with that 
cultural exchange visa. San Diego was on my planned flight route for the tourists I was 
flying around, and Tijuana, Mexico was only eighteen miles. So I got the group of tourists to 
San Diego, organized a full day of fun at Sea World and the new San Diego Zoo, and then 
zipped over by cab across the border to take care of visa business at the American Embassy 
in Tijuana, Mexico. 


As the driver approached the main public entrance, I was dismayed to see a line 
that stretched for blocks beyond the embassy door—extended family after family, all 
prepared with folding chairs, sombreros, blankets, soccer balls and dolls, coolers of food and 
jugs of drink for a wait that might take days. Camping out for however many days it would 
take to get into that building was not going to work with my schedule. I had flying guests to 
consider after all. Someone had to retrieve them and they expected that someone to be me. 


“There must be another door,” I muttered, scowling at the queue in the rearview 
mirror. 


I asked the driver to approach from another direction and spotted a side entrance. 
Because I obviously do not look like a Mexican national, I had to sneak in. I just went into 
the Embassy through a side entrance, carrying my brief case, which added an officious air to 
my presence. I sauntered along, nodded at the guards as though wavy, blond haired, fair- 
complexioned individuals were common sights to them. No one got in my way, proving the 
theory that if you act like you know what you’re doing, you don’t look suspicious and no 
one will think twice about it. 


So there I am, in the embassy, a place with blatantly minimal security. I was, 
however, on the wrong side of those parlors; I was on the American side. If I wanted to talk 
to someone about getting a visa, I had to cross through that parlor to get to the correct one. I 
spotted a desk in the middle of the crowded floor. It was occupied by a pleasant looking 
American woman, middle-age, with an impressive upswept mane of 1980’s hair. 


As I began moving toward her, a policeman took note of my confusion and headed 
toward me. I kept going, although I felt like I might be in trouble. I arrived at the lady’s desk 
and cranked up my considerable charm. 


“Excuse me, ma’am. I, uh—I see you are very busy, but I am a Swiss medical 
doctor needing help with a pressing visa situation. Can I trouble you, please?” I asked. 


“Yes, a course, sugar. Tell me what— “Buenos dias, Agente Torres. No, no hay 
problema. Yo puedo cuidar de este, muchas gracias.” 


She’d raised a hand to the police guy, basically telling him to buzz off and leave me 
alone. Surprisingly enough that worked and he strolled off to bother someone else. It was an 
amazingly thoughtful thing for her to do. 


I smiled in great relief as the officer who'd targeted me glared and turned away. 


“Tell me what all yer tryin’ to get accomplished today, Dr. ...?” she continued, in a 
transplanted southern twang straight from country music. 


“Vetsch. Ray Vetsch,” I said, and filled her in quickly as she nodded. 


“Well, I’m Miss Rose,” she said, rising from her seat, “‘and real pleased to meet you. 
It’s now my break time and I’ve earned it this mornin’. Let’s you and me go kill two birds 
with one stone.” 


She waved her ringed fingers at Agent Torres, who still held me in a bead, and wove 
me through the crowd, hand on my elbow, into a private office area. Near my mother’s age, 
Miss Rose had warm, blue eyes, earrings that swayed and slapped her rouged cheeks, and an 
unabashed laugh. She stirred streams of sweetened condensed milk into two cups of muddy 
coffee, tugged her chair up close to mine as if we were in her kitchen, and prodded me with 
interested questions about Switzerland, medical school, and American Flyer. 


She shared that her husband had passed a few years prior, and she had two grown 
sons who worked dangerous jobs for the Border Patrol. 


“You remind me of my Sonny and Sam, Ray. Mommas do love their boys. Yours is 
no doubt going to miss you hard,” she said, “you being her one and only. Your calls and 
letters will mean the world.... Don’t you forget her, sugar.” She gave me a sweet smile. 
“Now we'd better take care of business and get my big bottom back in my chair.” 


Miss Rose rinsed our mugs quickly and passed me over to another agent with 
cryptic instructions. She called me “sugar” one more time, gave me a quick squeeze and 
disappeared back into the customs throng. I had my J-1 in very short order, and the whole 
event seemed somehow magical. 


I held my breath crossing back to California, but the visa worked like a charm. 


Three days later, I dropped my passengers off at the Swiss Air terminal in 
Milwaukee, and moved my mind on to starting a first chapter in a new life. It was time for 
me to report to MCW and begin my surgical residency in America. 
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Chapter Seven 


Endurance 


The Great Pyramid 


ONE IMPORTANT BIT OF INFORMATION had eluded me when I'd accepted a slot at the 
Medical College of Milwaukee: the program was pyramidal, a model for residency that was 
prevalent at the time. 


As aname, “pyramidal program” didn’t mean much to me. I had assumed, as I’d 
experienced in medical school at the University of Basel, that fewer students would graduate 
the program than had begun. However, with the explanation I received during orientation on 
the first day, I realized with surety—along with the other fourteen students in the room—that 
I wouldn’t just be furthering my education in Wisconsin, I would be fighting continually for 
my professional life. I’d signed on at a $16,000 salary for six years of in-house combat, and, 
in the end, there would be no more than five survivors. 


I’?D BEEN INSTRUCTED to meet the resident team at 6:45 a.m. in the Surgical Intensive 
Care Unit (SICU) at the affiliated Veterans’ Administration hospital. The ICU was six floors 
up, well away from the main trafficways. There was an elevator in the lobby, and I decided 
to take it rather than arrive winded after a climb. I slipped in just as the door closed and 
stood facing the group as is the courteous protocol throughout Europe. Turning my back on 
the other elevator riders would be rude and unfriendly. It simply isn’t done. 


Little did I know that today I would have my first lesson in American elevator 
etiquette. 


So I’m standing there facing the group riding up to their daily destinations unaware 
that greeting them in any manner was a faux pas. 


“Good morning,” I said cheerfully. Blank faces, no response. A few hospital 
personnel frowned back. 


Confused by this unresponsiveness I maintained a smile and my place at the front of 
the elevator. 


On the second floor, Internal Medicine, I slid toward the wall to let passengers exit, 
and a doctor and two young women in business attire pressed in, all three spinning on their 
heels to face forward. 


“Good morning,” I tried again at lesser volume, a lone voice as the doors closed. 
The doctor shot me a withering glance and grunted, “‘No, it is not,” in return. 


I ended up in the corner with my back against the numbered buttons and my nose 
inches from a lab tech. One of the administrators had me in her periphery, so I smiled, 
nodded. She leaned away, eyes focused on the ceiling. 


The elevator stopped at the third floor. Psychiatric Unit, the signage read. Doctor No 
exited briskly, chart in hand, and I had the distinct feeling the entire crowd leaned to let me 
depart, too. It hit me then that they might think I was a psych patient. That could explain the 


lack of response to my greetings; a psych unit patient was perhaps someone they’d rather 
avoid, even ignore in such close quarters. 


But I had three more floors to go, and two more chances to get in sync with elevator 
protocols. 


On the SICU, I walked past a small group of nurses gathered around Bed One. 
“Good morning,” I tried yet again. 


“That way,” a petite blonde answered, and she jabbed her thumb toward the hall, 
where a few of my teammates were awkwardly shifting around a line of gurneys. A busty 
nurse next to her sized me up and down very obviously, and as I walked away I had the 
distinct feeling there were four pairs of American eyes on my Swiss ass. 


DR. RICHARD ARRIVED just after I did. “Gather your things and meet me in two minutes 
at Bed Two for rounds,” he told the team. I was prepared with clipboard and notepaper in 
hand, so I headed back past the nurses to assess our first patient. 


In Switzerland nurses and doctors rounded together. Decisions were made bedside 
and explained to the patient so that all involved were on the same page. The nurses received 
orders orally, and would immediately follow through. 


“We’re starting rounds at Bed Two,” I announced. 


As a group, they turned and stared at me strangely. Equipped with a genius IQ, it 
dawned on me that administrative protocols might be slightly different in a US hospital. 


Which proved to be an astute observation. 


Within a matter of minutes, I was introduced to Written Progress Notes—loads of 
subjective and objective detail provided by the entire care team about a patient’s overall 
medical condition that no one actually reads, and which serve mainly as a historic account 
for any necessary legal defense—and written medical orders. 


WRITTEN orders. 

A lot of them. 

In abbreviated medical English. 

To be penned by a Swiss dyslexic. 
In a cut-throat competitive program. 


The idea of it settled in my stomach like Doom. 


ORDERS, I GATHERED QUICKLY, were, for purposes of accountability and legibility, 
required to be precisely and neatly handwritten, signed and time dated. These very specific 
instructions traveled from the doctor to the nursing staff via a medical secretary who logged 
them for implementation. 


Since I had only ever issued orders orally, I needed a crash course. My teammates 
laughed outright at my predicament, deemed me an idiot, and rejoiced over the foreigner’s 
imminent departure from the program. There was no way I could ask any of them for help. 
In quiet desperation, I explained my situation to the nurses. 


“Aww, that’s sooo sad, Ray.” 


“If we help you, what’s in it for us?” asked Judith, plopping her commanding 
breasts—disconcerting even for a leg man—on the counter that separated them from me. 
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“Well, maybe something better than you’ve ever had before,” I tried. 


“Mmm, I like to try new things ... I'll help,” Mary said. “I do like your little 
accent....” She pouted her lips and gave me a sultry look-over. 


Debbie pulled the elastic off her short ponytail and shook her auburn hair loose. 
“Okay, I think we’ve just agreed here to save your bacon,” she said, blowing away a strand 
that ended up in her mouth. “But you need to show up tomorrow before rounds with a dozen 
HoneyDip donuts.” 


“Hell, two dozen! This is a big favor, Snickerdoodle. And come Friday night, all our 
drinks are on you, too” Judith added, poking me in the chest. 


“You have a deal,” I said, relieved. “I'll be here before rounds.” 


As I walked away I heard Mary remark, “His butt is too cute to get sacked Week 
One.” 


I PUT MYSELF IN THEIR HANDS. I examined my patients with one of my tutors beside 
me and gave oral orders that she would then transcribe. I scrutinized whatever was written in 
the chart, asked for clarification, memorized the terms and abbreviations as visual symbols, 
and this way I learned another language from the nurses: US medical jargon, which I would 
use throughout my career. I learned to write: 


Diagnostic Orders: 


Port CXR AP, QAM (Chest X-ray taken front-to-back with portable unit, every day 
before noon.) 


Therapeutic Orders: 


IV % NS c 20 MEQ of KCL/L @ 100ml/hr (Give intravenous fluids, half normal 
saline with twenty milliequivalents of potassium chloride per liter, at one hundred milliliters 
per hour.) 


Post-surgical Orders: 

Ambulate in hallway OID (Walk patient in hallway four times a day.) 
Transfer Orders: 

Trans to step down unit (Transfer patient to Step-Down Unit.) 
Medication Orders: 


Ambien 15 mg po qhs prn (Give Ambien (sleep medication) fifteen milligrams by 
mouth in the evening as needed.) 


Discharge Orders: 


DC home / Amioderone 400 mg po BID (Discharge patient home with Amioderone 
(antiarrythmic medication), four hundred milligrams by mouth, twice a day.) 


With a week of tutoring and memorization, I became well versed in order-speak and 
confident to write them on my own. I delivered the donuts, bought the drinks, and eventually 
had the chance to repay Mary with everything I’d promised. 


Z 
You Can Call Me Ray 


ON THE THIRD DAY of the program, I was assigned by posted rotation to take call on my 
own. I was excited by the chance, and a little nervous, knowing I might be stretched beyond 
my limits. The SICU at the VA Hospital was a busy service, and many of the patients were 
“fresh hearts” recovering from extensive cardiac surgery, and older veterans with the 
potential for lots of complications. 


The night shift nurses were unhappy that I’d been given the call responsibility. The 
first of July was always considered to be a dangerous day in teaching hospitals, because all 
new medical students and residents were starting their rotations—most of the staff was 
newbies. Everyone in the pyramidal program was an unknown entity, but I was the sole 
foreigner, my English was not perfect, and the fact that I was a doctor who’d never written 
an order before yesterday made for interesting speculation and gossip. A lot of grumbling 
and some outright complaints ensued, which the other residents egged on. By the time we 
met as a team to round with Dr. Richard, everyone was aware of the nurses’ concerns, and 
wondering if there would be a call change. 


“Can I have everyone’s attention here, before we start? Nursing staff, too.... I want 
you all to listen up. For the record, Dr. Vetsch is on call tonight. He brings a lot of 
experience from his prior program in Switzerland, and I’m certain he will take good care of 
all calls, and be supported by our staff here to do so. If, for any reason, my assistance is 
needed, the ONLY person who has permission to call me in is Vetsch himself. Am I clear? ” 


Nods and sheepish looks. 


It was obvious to everyone that he was setting things up on the record so that I 
would not get circumvented by the nurses. I was grateful for the show of confidence, and 
completely determined to prove myself. 


I WENT ON CALL at 6:00 PM, and my pager went off almost immediately with a Code 
Four. My first call case as a surgical resident was a cardiac arrest due to ventricular 
arrhythmia. My pulse was quick and my hands a little sweaty, but I was able to draw upon 
my experience in Switzerland and resolve it successfully by shocking the post-op patient’s 
heart back into a normal rhythm, and stabilizing him in the ICU. 


Two hours later, I was called for another in-house patient with rapid, irregular 
heartbeat, dizziness and shortness of breath. A heart in atrial fibrillation doesn’t beat 
efficiently. The upper chambers (the atria) pump erratically and out of sync with the lower 
chambers (the ventricles), which slows the push of blood through the body. Blood can pool 
in the quivering atria and clot, increasing the risk for stroke. I examined her and ordered 
some diagnostics. Then I prescribed a blood-thinner and an intravenous anti-arrhythmic drug 
that returned her heart to a regular rate. 


As things wound down, I looked at my watch and considered heading home for a 
short sleep, but then I was called again to the SICU. A surgery patient whose endotracheal 
tube had been recently removed had fatigued, and he needed to be re-intubated to receive 
assistance from a mechanical ventilator. Normally, intubation is done by an anesthesiologist, 
but I hadn’t been told how to reach them on their call. At the Kantonspital, 0d had several 
opportunities to use a laryngoscope to move the tongue away from the vocal cord area, and 
insert a breathing tube down into the lower windpipe, so I felt confident to do the procedure. 
A chest x-ray confirmed the tip of the tube was positioned correctly in the middle of the 
trachea, and the patient’s breathing and blood gases were soon back to normal. 
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Fueled by coffee, stale half-eaten donuts and my adrenaline, I spent the entire night 
resolving cases and being shown the ropes in the SICU. Working with the staff, I managed 
to find the right balance of being in charge, decisive, and open to learn—and this helped to 
melt the ice with the skeptical nurses. 


Best of all—a real gift—I fell surely in love with the field of cardiothoracic surgery, 
and felt the thrill of “being home” in my specialty. 


Lounges and Landmines 


THE MANNER OF EACH DAY continued as resident-dog-eat-resident-dog, through 

breakfast, lunch and dinner. There was no esprit de corps possible among the residents, and 
little collaboration, because no one could be trusted. We held each other at arms’ length, and 
I especially was met with a chilly distance, being the first and only foreigner in the program. 


The group animosity amped up the stress level that accompanied the extreme, 
critical workload we all were required to handle with minimal amounts of sleep. We were 
evaluated continually by our instructors on our knowledge, skills and behaviors, but we were 
also pitted against one another, sometimes for their amusement. On one hand, the education 
was incredibly broad and valuable, while on the other, the environment was treacherous and 
even toxic. 


THE CHIEF SURGEON and head of the pyramidal program was Dr. Condon. He was a US 
Marine Captain of Irish descent, and tough as a barnacle-encrusted ship hull. A surgical 
residency in Milwaukee was high-pressured, sleep-deprived, results-focused and time- 
crunched by his design and demand. He had a firmly held belief that adrenaline, cortisol and 
epinephrine—stress hormones—are a surgeon’s best friends, and did everything possible to 
keep them coursing through the resident’s veins. 


When a new trauma area was planned for the hospital, Dr. Condon was vociferously 
opposed to it containing a break room that would include table and chairs. 


“A lounge promotes lounging,” was his battle cry. “My laddies don’t sit!” 


Eighty-plus hour work weeks were the norm for his residents, and two sleepless 
nights in a row was a regular occurrence. The nurses jumped in on the resident abuse, and 
routinely dumped 2:00 a.m. tasks on us so that they wouldn’t miss their scheduled break. 
Time and time again, my four hour window of nighttime sleep had an hour cut out of it by a 
trip back to the hospital to draw blood as scheduled, so that the night nurses could enjoy 
their HoneyDips and my patient’s lab results would still be ready for Dr. Richard during 
morning rounds. 


Following some highly-publicized medical malpractice cases on the East Coast that 
involved sleep deprivation, a number of different commissions began evaluating the 
pyramidal concept from a medical-legal point of view, and ultimately mandated more 
humane work hours and required breaks. 


Dr. Condon stood in vehement disagreement. He held his ground, built a bunker, 
and began shelling the opposition with impassioned debate at national surgical conventions. 


“Surgeons are, as a group and by definition, stressed continually. The laddies in my 
program handle it better than most because they are trained for it,” he asserted. 


Of course, surgery is a field within medical science, so quantitative proof was 
demanded. And of course Dr. Condon had resident guinea pigs on hand and at his free 
disposal. 


He called a five minute meeting in the middle of the day to break the news to us. 
“You’ve been chosen to demonstrate to the broad medical community, including the VA 
bureaucrats in Washington, the American College of Surgeons, the American Medical 
Association, my peers and the rabid Press, the absolute validity of this hospital’s competitive 
surgical education.” He eyed the group, looking for loungers. 


“Beginning tomorrow morning and until further notice, you will arrive at the SICU 
with enough time before rounds to take a battery of math, dexterity, IQ and situational tests 
in front of a proctor. Allow thirty minutes for the series. When you’re finished, you will tell 
the proctor how much sleep you’ ve had within the last twenty-four hours, and this data will 
stand in comparison to your score. 


“T will review all results on an ongoing basis. At the completion of this experiment, 
I'll reward the top three finishers with a copy of the surgical text book you’Il require for next 
year’s program, so that’s about $200 you can keep in your pocket. The resident with the 
lowest cumulative test score will be expelled from the program as unfit for surgery. 


“All clear? Wait, I’m sure there are no questions, this is entirely straight-forward. 
Class dismissed, laddies.” 


FOR THE SAKE OF MY OWN SANITY, I had to develop a coping strategy, and I needed 
to do it fast. Fear that I'd made a major wrong decision, plus anxiety—the twins of deep 
fatigue and opponents of a clear mind—were beginning to haunt me. 


Later that afternoon, I stepped out of the hospital and took a vigorous walk, 
breathing deeply to calm myself while I tried to channel my past mentors. The humid city air 
plastered my shirt to my back, and sweat coursed down my cheeks. Inside a loudly air- 
conditioned convenience store, I bought a bottle of Faygo sparkling water and drank it in 
two swallows, feeling nostalgic for Chinotto, the bitter-sweet orange tree cola of my 
childhood. I leaned against the shaded wall and let my mind wander across a long slice of 
milk-white sky. 


A mantra came to me in the voice of Mr. Frei—words he had passed along to me, 
soldier to soldier, in his primar classroom many years before. 
“The only escape is to the front, Vetsch!” 


Forward? Is that so? I pondered my circumstances, considered my options, repeated 
the words aloud, punctuating the Schwiizerdtitsch with an immodest American-style burp. 


I slapped an open palm against the brick. The mantra was perfect, once again. The 
Milwaukee pyramidal program was fraught with perilous hazards and pitfalls, and clearly 
not a place for the faint of heart. The only way for me to get through it would be to drive 
forward with my eyes wide open, and give one hundred percent to the program—everything 
I had, every day—without getting an ulcer, without becoming an asshole, and without 
compromising my ethics along the way. 


“Yes, sir, Mr. Frei!” I said, and I spun on my heels and marched back to the hospital. 


My dream of becoming a heart surgeon might be ambushed or defeated in the end, 
but I vowed there and then to keep peace with myself, whatever the outcome. 


And I would not fail for fear, or lack of trying. 
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Policy Peeves 


THE VETERAN’S HOSPITAL had enormous amounts of administrative red tape and high 
costs, typical of a federal entity. It was clearly hobbled by rigid job descriptions and policies 
and procedures obviously written behind a desk by people who had no clue about how 
health care was practically given. My medical school education in Switzerland was 
regimented in many ways and we were instructed, of course, in standard protocols, but the 
Swiss system was relatively free of unworkable written rules that were meant to be blindly 
followed, even when wisdom or compassion indicated otherwise. 


I discovered that the nurses as a group were notorious for shirking undesirable tasks 
onto the residents’ shoulders by referring to obscure policies. Generally, the reference would 
be in the midst of some chaos in the unit, or late at night, when it was hard to question and 
even harder to research. Over time, though, I became suspicious enough about some of my 
assignments to request a copy of the mysterious policy book and wade through it myself. As 
a result, I learned that most of the “written policies” I’d followed—doing blood draws in the 
middle of the night for nurses, for instance—didn’t exist. 


Job descriptions were often cited, too, as reasons not to work, and while I 
understood, on one hand, how they were useful as general outlines, on the other I saw they 
provided opportunities to disengage emotionally, drop balls and abdicate responsibilities. 
There were many times in Milwaukee when I wished job descriptions were broad enough 
that staff actually stayed connected long enough to take optimal care of a patient, and I 
fantasized frequently that the master VA Policy Bible would travel a neat arc into the nearest 
trash can. 


“If I were elected President of the United States,” I grumbled one day to my team in 
the OR, “‘on my first Monday I’d get rid of written policies, job descriptions and hold 
buttons. Can you imagine how efficiencies would skyrocket?” 


Resident Ray 


MY FRUSTRATION with protocols that made no sense wasn’t reserved for the hospital 
setting. Soon after I settled into Milwaukee, I ran head-on into an infuriating policy wall as I 
set out to buy some new shoes. 


My error was imagining that the experience would be similar to buying shoes in 
Switzerland. I envisioned that the Milwaukee shoe salesman would take his job very 
seriously, that he would be middle aged, perhaps fifty, and have sold shoes for twenty, thirty 
years. He would be an expert in shoe construction, fitting and fashion, and take great pride 
in his customer service. Since shoe sales was his chosen career, he would wait on me 
attentively, bring six or seven pair of stylish shoes that fit me well and served the purpose 
that I’d asked for. We’d have a pleasant, courteous, very professional exchange, and both 
feel well satisfied in the end. 


And so I optimistically entered a Milwaukee shoe store and made my selection. The 
salesman was young, twenty, I guessed, and not particularly well-informed, but he dutifully 
collected the styles I asked for from the curtained back room, and ultimately I was happy 
with my purchase. I looked forward to wearing my new comfortable pair to the hospital, 
where I was due in an hour. 


At home, I grabbed a quick lunch and removed my new shoes from the cardboard 
box. Trying to slip them on my feet, it became painfully evident that I’d come home with 
two left shoes of different sizes. Clearly, Lyle and I had mixed them up when we put the 
various pairs back into their boxes, and two same side shoes would neither work for me, nor 
the store. Since our interests are aligned, I assumed I would stop there on my way to the VA, 
and quickly make things right. 


However, it was nowhere near that simple. In fact, a return of any sort was officially 
beyond Lyle’s capacity. Apparently, returns were considered a complicated transaction that 
required a manager; they were not within the realm of a salesman’s job description. 


“Well, then, I’d like to speak to the manager,” I said. 
“You can’t, he’s out to lunch.” 

“When do you expect him back?” I asked. 

“T don’t know. It varies. Thirty minutes, an hour....” 


“Look, Lyle. I work at the hospital. I’m a surgeon. That kind of time I don’t have. 
This is a very simple problem to fix. I don’t need money back. I just want the other shoe I 
paid for this morning.” 


“T can’t do returns. I’ll get in trouble.” 


“You will be helping the store! Listen to me. I am giving you this Size 10 shoe. 

Here. Now, you walk in the back and find the matching Size 10 box. When you open it, you 
will see two right shoes. One is Size 10. One is 10’2. Obviously, your store cannot sell a pair 
of two right shoes. Just take out the right shoe, the size 10 4, and put this shoe—a left one 
and size 10, the one that should /ive in that box—in the empty space! Now your boss has a 
complete pair of Size 10 shoes, right and left, in his stockroom. He will be happy about this. 
Then, give to me the size 10 % shoe that will be in your hand. I will put it in my size 10 
box and go to work!!” 


“Look, man, chill. Seriously, ’m in SALES. I don’t do returns or exchanges. It’s 
store policy.” 


“Really?? Is it too difficult for you?” 


“T told you, it’s the manager’s job,” he said stubbornly. 
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I looked at my watch, and took a few deep breaths. “Let me ask you something.” I 
kept my voice low, words measured. “Do you feel good about yourself, Lyle? Do you like 
working in a place where you are not allowed to do such a simple, mindless task? Do you 
even like your life?! A kindergarten student could take one shoe out of a box and put another 
one in it, but you—a grown man—aren’t allowed to?” 


“STORE POLICY. I told you!” 
I had eight minutes to get to the hospital. 


“Tdiotic!!” I said, wrenching open the glass door, eager to get away from this man 
who didn’t have the balls to do something as laughably simple as switch out a shoe. 


“Just doing my job, man. Just like you do yours.” 


“No, definitely not like I do mine.” I stormed off, swearing under my breath in 
Schwiizerdiitsch, carrying brand new shoes I couldn’t wear. 


To quote my father, Robert Vetsch, “To lose a customer is only somewhat 
excusable if it is due to death or psychosis.” If he’d been in this shoe store and had to face 
this employee’s idiocy he would have said, “Making the wrong decision is better than 
making no decision.” 


Get It on Film 


I WORKED LONG HOURS, and lots of nights. Gradually, I got to know the staff and who I 
could consider my allies as I navigated through the treacherous territory that was residency. 


I befriended a darkly humored, pony-tailed clerk in the radiology unit, a US 
Vietnam Veteran named Randall. He’d been shot in the head during his tour. He had a jagged 
scar across his forehead and a set of x-ray films to prove it was a bullet trail—an impressive 
piece of shrapnel remained lodged still in his brain. 


With his injury, Randy had developed some spotty cognitive disabilities, but gained 
a special memory skill. After entering a patient’s name, social security number and diagnosis 
into the hospital radiology system, his medial temporal lobe cached it for permanent, ready 
recall. Without any deliberate effort and with no formal medical education, he maintained an 
abbreviated organic data base consisting of thousands of VA patients. He was also 
responsible for putting up patient films on the roller scope viewers that were in use at that 
time—so he would be privy to both diagnosis and the location of the x-rays. 


After rounds on the late shift, if I had a few quiet moments near radiology, I’d buy 
Randy a decent cup of coffee, and we’d visit, talking VA, hospital politics, weapons, aircraft, 
and wars. 


“T just read that more than twenty thousand injured soldiers were evacuated by Bell 
47's in Korea,” he said. “Medics yanked those guys off the battlefield with basket stretchers 
attached to the landing gear, and flew them to M*A*S*H sites or to hospital ships. That 
was the first dedicated use of choppers in combat, did ya’ know that?” 


“Yeah, but the Swiss were pioneers of medevac after World War II,” I told him. 
“Helicopters replaced fixed wing planes to evacuate backcountry skiers and hikers who 
frapped in the Alps.” 


“Damn—knives, watches, the Red Cross, medevac ... LSD, too, right? Real 
important innovators, those Swiss,” he smirked. 


I laughed. 


Years later I saw Robin Williams doing a sketch about the Swiss army knife. 
Hilarious. He called the Swiss “the other white race,” said that if an atomic bomb went off 
in our country we’d look around and say, “Vhat vas that noise?” Funny. But even funnier 
was what he said at the Swiss army knife. There are two versions: one with a corkscrew—the 
officer version—and one without. The corkscrew is “officer friendly” and Williams made a 
big deal about the corkscrew, that when Swiss are in trouble they’ll open Chardonnay under 


fire. 


“How can you trust an army that has a wine opener on its knife?” he asked. 
Hilarious. 


“When I was hit, I went out in a Huey, a UH-/B helo,” Randy continued, growing 
somber. “I would never have made it in Korea—freezing my shot ass off outside in a basket 
stretcher. Medics jumped on me in ‘Nam the second I was onboard, man. I had a line in me 
before I was all the way through the door. And they had specialty hospitals set up by then. I 
was lucky, man. I was in the wrong place at the right time, is how I see it.” 


“Yeah, you were ....” 


“So what kinda' surgery you looking for this week, Doc? I have a few things up on 
the cardio roller that might light your bulb.” 


Randy knew I was always on the hunt for particular patient-types I needed to 
complete surgical hours and case-types. Some of the required surgeries were rare, and case 
stealing was a common competitive practice. All residents were devious. 


As a former patient in the VA himself, Randy kept his eyes open routinely for 
veterans that he suspected were not receiving appropriate care. Generally, he’d arrive at that 
conclusion through his observation of repeated work ups, including x-rays, for a patient 
stalled in some medical service, without improvement or referral to corrective surgery. He’d 
mentally red-flag these cases, and page me to stop by and take a look. 


If surgery seemed to be the optimal course of treatment—surgery often being good 
for people, though medical service is possessive and inclined to disagree—then I would go 
to the medical floor, examine the patient and handwrite an official consult note. I’d also 
thank the staff for calling me in on this interesting patient, and for the opportunity to render 
my opinion. In conclusion, I’d offer for the patient to be transferred to my service for further 
surgical workup and surgical therapy. 


Because the medical service teams were always big and busy enough that there were 
frequent communication glitches, the unloading of a patient who wasn’t progressing or had a 
rare condition to the surgical service seemed more sensible than to question who might have 
authorized it, and risk looking bad before the attending. I succeeded with this well- 
intentioned subterfuge one hundred percent of the time. 


Bold, I knew from The Art of War and experience, could get me places. 
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Z 
Front Side, Backside 


NOT NECESSARILY MY FAVORITE, but the Milwaukee general surgery residency 
included a lot of gastrointestinal surgery (GI). The GI residents would typically examine a 
patient’s digestive tract through the mouth using an endoscope—a flexible tube with a light 
attached to it—which transmitted images over glass fibers into an eye piece to provide a 
clear diagnosis for treatment, including surgery. 


But the GI attendings—those supervising docs who must sign off on resident 
findings—apparently owned cars without headlights, because as soon as the sun went down, 
there was nary a GI service to be found. If one of the veterans was actively bleeding from an 
ulcer, for example, it was rare if I could find anyone in the VA to locate the problem for me 
so I could anticipate the type of operation that would be necessary if the bleeding couldn’t 
be controlled. 


Without diagnostics, the undesirable option was that I would go into the surgery 
blind—always a more extensive and riskier procedure. 


Alternatively, I concluded, I could detour around the norm and scope the patient 
myself. 


THE VA WAS SET UP so that the Surgeon on Duty (SOD) was also the carrier of the master 
key to all the hospital suites. He was the designated go-to guy, with unlimited access. When 
I was acting SOD, I held the power in my pocket to let myself into the GI lab. Since I’d been 
educated in Switzerland in endoscopy, I felt confident to grab an endoscope, head up to the 
ICU and do what needed to be done. I’d sleuth out the bleeding, and if I couldn’t stop it, 
then I knew exactly upon surgery how to address it. Absent a GI service, this worked out 
very well for my patients, until the GI attendings learned about it through the hospital 
grapevine. 


Instead of being appalled by their own nonchalance and my desperate approach, and 
doing something to correct their gap in service to US veterans, their solution was to change 
the locks on the GI lab, effectively shutting the SOD out. 


So I devised an alternate solution. 


Surgeons routinely rely upon sigmoid scopes to examine a patient’s rectum and 
lower part of the colon, or intestine. The instrument is a little bit thicker and a little bit 
shorter than an endoscope, but it is useable to reach down to the duodenum, the first and 
shortest segment of the small intestine, although the control knobs are almost in the patient’s 
mouth at that point, and the surgeon face is just inches away from the patient. 


I decided to use the sigmoid scope for upper GI evaluation. 


All scopes were sterilized thoroughly after any procedure without exception, so 
there was no concern from a cleanliness point of view, but some the nurses found it hard to 
stomach the thought that the scope for the backside could be used in the front side. 


“Why are you two gagging?” I asked. “If improvising with a tool helps us to better 
prepare, shouldn’t we improvise? Look, our patient is fine. In fact, he’s great—he’s getting 
excellent care. And when I’m done here, I’Il hand the scope back to you much cleaner than 
you usually get it....” 


But I’m not sure that they ever fully appreciated that. 


Dr. Condon’s Omni-Vision 


DR. CONDON worked on a lot of esophageal cases. The esophagus in a long muscular tube 
that extends from the neck to the abdomen, and connects the throat to the stomach. It wasn’t 
unusual within the VA population to have patients present with gastro-esophageal reflux 
disease (GERD)—damage to the esophagus by rising stomach acid—or esophageal cancer, 
with smoking and heavy drinking as the predominant risk factors. 


His service was known for very grueling surgeries, long and difficult. In the OR, he 
was a tyrant, an absolute nightmare to work with. He didn’t hesitate to fire people right out 
of the operating suite. Any medical student who participated in his surgery as a second 
assistant to hold the retractors knew that he or she would be tormented, stretched and baited 
relentlessly. 

In one very tricky case, I watched him harangue a student whom I thought had a lot 
of potential for hours. He picked on and on and on to the point that everyone in the room felt 
pity for the young man and wanted it to stop. The surgery went well—Dr. Condon was an 
exceptional technician—and in the final stage, when success was apparent, his mood lifted 
just a little. 

“Well, then, laddie, a small miracle—looks like you didn’t kill this decorated 
veteran with your ineptitude after all. I’m sure his beautiful granddaughters will be grateful. 
So what kind of MD are you going to be if you manage to graduate here?” 

The student looked up and over his glasses, and directly at Dr. Condon. The delay in 
his response drew the team’s attention to his answer. 


Finally, “A referring doctor,” he said quietly. 


And in that operating suite, we could have heard a pin drop. 


DR. CONDON WAS OFTEN INVITED as an expert presenter to national and international 
surgical conferences; he belonged to many professional associations. 


On one occasion, he flew to Japan to speak on the surgery of trauma, leaving me to 
cover his service. 


I was conducting an examination on one of his cancer patients, a four day post-op, 
and looking through the endoscope, I observed a breakdown of his suture line. I reached Dr. 
Condon by phone and carefully described my finding. 


“Vetsch, that is absolutely not possible.” 


“Sir, it is within the timeframe that the complication can be expected, and I am 
looking at an open suture line.” 


“That can’t be.” 
“Sir, it’s there.” 
“Tt’s not.” 


“Dr. Condon, I am sharing information without outcome bias. I am giving you a 
factual report. While you are on the phone telling me there is no tear, I am eyeballing a hole 
in the anastomosis.” 

“You’re making shit up and pissing me off.” 
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This was the world according to the Chief. Six thousand miles away and Dr. Condon 
still had a surer view of a situation than anyone else. 


fe 
Mopping Up a Bloody Mess 


CERTAIN THINGS really aggravated me about the VA, and I found myself in hot water 
several times because of them; I couldn’t let them go. As an example, a policy existed 
somewhere in the Little Black Book of Nonsense—I saw it there—that the floor of the 
operating room had to be scrubbed between cases by a card-carrying union employee who 
maneuvered a decrepit industrial scrubber called a Clarke Machine. The unit was very old, 
and it left an obvious trail of debris behind it. The OR teams all doubted that it did any real 
cleaning, but this was “policy” and therefore a task to be completed without much thought 
or care. 


Now, the farce of this antique cleaning machine was alone enough to irk me, but to 
compound things, the person assigned to this machine was unreliable. Regularly it happened 
that I had finished my first case and my team needed to turn the room over for a second 
case, but we couldn’t, because we could not find Waldo to get the floor cleaned. 


The VA solution to this impasse was to twiddle our thumbs until the 3:00 PM mark 
drew near, at which time the remaining cases on our schedule would be cancelled. The sole 
rationale seemed to me to be that canceling surgical cases was less important than getting 
the next shift home on time. Hospitals are full of potentially dangerous places, but none 
were as risky to life and limb as the hospital doorway, when the day shift rampaged home in 
the afternoon. 


However, on one occasion, I had some late surgeries scheduled that I felt were time- 
critical to those patients, and delaying wasn’t an acceptable standard of care, to my thinking. 
Waldo was MIA once again, and the clock was loudly ticking toward shift change. My 
exasperation grew until I swore, “Screw it!” and grabbed the pathetic Clarke machine and 
zigzagged it around the OR floor myself. 


Of course, this was in violation of several labor laws—I was not a union member 
and not Clarke qualified. Neither was I African-American, so this involved an offense to 
Affirmative Action. 


The next day, I was summoned to the office of Dr. Schulte, the Medical Chief, 
director of the VA hospital, where all hell broke loose. 


“Goddamn it, Vetsch. I should have shoved a sigmoid scope up your ass, but I didn’t 
because I half agreed with you about the GI service. Now, with your little Clarke stunt, 
you’ve got the union and Affirmative Action both breathing down my friggin’ neck. What 
rock did you crawl out from under, son? I should sack you, you Swiss idiot.” 


“Sir, I’m really sorry,” I said. “I had no idea there would be so much fallout. 
Waldo’s a decent guy. I didn’t want him to get in trouble. We just needed the OR floor 
cleaned to turn over the room. Waiting another twenty-four hours would have put two 
veterans at risk, sir.” 


“You play with the union or AA and you play with fire. You have today to deescalate 
this mess, or I’m going to do something drastic.” 


“Yes, sir. I understand. I apologize. I'll fix it, sir,” I said. 


I made haste to find the Clarke pusher in one of his hangouts. He was a skinny guy 
with a gold front tooth, and he actually liked me, too. I was a foreigner, an outsider, and in 
his eyes that made me a comrade. He hadn’t been the one to file the AA complaint, and he 
was upset to think I might be fired because of it. 


Waldo had a friend named Jackson who ran the portable x-ray unit at the county 
hospital. He was the rare activist with a sense of humor, and a consummate professional. On 
our first case together, we'd hit it off when I told him I’d worn an afro bigger than his in my 
past, and that I was clearly a Swiss-American minority in need of help as the only foreigner 
in the pyramidal program. He was very committed to the causes of AA, and I joked with him 
to take me along to his meetings. 


“Jackson, man, I make $16,000 a year and work eighty to one hundred hours every 
week. That puts me way below minimum wage. Don’t you think I deserve some serious 
representation?” 


“Grow that “fro again and work on your tan, pale white brotha, and maybe we can 
get you there,” he laughed. 


Jackson and Waldo together, it turned out, went to bat immediately for me with the 
AA leadership. It only took a few phone calls and all the ruffled feathers were soothed 
before day’s end, including the Chief’s. 


IT REQUIRED REAL DETERMINATION for me to navigate the VA system and keep my 
medical ethics intact. I needed to tread carefully, especially after the Clarke incident, and I 
had to be prepared with impeccable logical and ethical defenses any time I detoured outside 
the policy box to provide what I knew to be optimal patient care. For a while, circumstances 
unfolded in a manner that let me slip off the Chief’s radar. 


But then came the Blood Bank Incident. 


The lab tech in charge of that service, Ben Dover, had a super-sized chip on his 
shoulder. He had some power to mess with doctors and staff, and he loved wielding it with 
attitude. 


On one particular occasion, I had an emergency patient who was bleeding out— 
massively hemorrhaging—from a stomach ulcer, and I needed Type O negative blood, which 
can be transfused universally, because we didn’t have time to cross match. The team nurse 
called down for some blood, and the tech flat out denied the request. 


“You guys use too much blood. I have orders to cut back on transfusions. Figure 
something else out to get his fluids up.” 


“This isn’t a small anemia, Dover, this is a bleed out,” she said. “Without blood stat 
this patient is headed for hypovolemic shock.” 


“Then find a way to have less bleeding. I’m not giving you any more bags today. 
Period.” 


The patient’s blood pressure was plummeting, and mine was rising through the roof. 
I left the ICU and took the elevator to the Blood Bank. Ducking past Ben, who took a silly 
karate style stance to block my way, I stormed the cooler closet. I grabbed the blood-filled O 
negative packs I needed without logging them, and headed back upstairs to save my patient. 


The tech threw a tantrum after I left and almost had a coronary himself, by accounts. 
Getting me ousted became his personal project, and he approached it from several outspoken 
angles. 
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Once again I was summoned to Dr. Condon’s office. 
This was becoming a rather routine ritual. 


“T want a play by play from you of what happened in the blood bank, Vetsch. Don’t 
leave a thing out.” 


“Yes, sir.” 


I described the patient’s symptoms, my diagnosis, the nurse’s urgent request for 
blood, the tech’s refusal, my raid on the blood supply, and the patient’s favorable outcome. 
Throughout the retelling, Dr. Condon sat behind his desk—which was out of sight to anyone 
not in his office—with a growing grin on his face, shaking his head. When I had finished, he 
contorted his face into a drill sergeant snarl, slapped his hand down and let me have it at 
triple volume for the benefit of his staff and anyone walking down the hall. 


“What in God’s name do you think you’re doing in the blood bank, you bombastic 
Swiss son-of-a-bitch? You rampage around this hospital like a king, taking over whatever 
service you desire. This hospital doesn’t run by your design. There are mandates from DC 
you don’t know about, and policies and procedures in place for a reason—mainly to keep 
idiot residents like you from wreaking havoc everywhere you go. Ben Dover was doing his 
job, according to the Chief. Now I’ve got to figure out some way to placate him, his 
attending and his cronies so we don’t have some bloody vendetta playing out in my 
surgeries.” 


He sucked in a deep breath, gearing up for round two of ranting, and with greater 
volume. 


“T’m writing you up officially for interfering with another service. You are hanging 
by a goddamn thread in this program, laddie. Follow the fucking rules! Any more of your 
high-and-mighty shenanigans and your ass is out on the grass, Vetsch. Do you understand 
me?” 


“Yes, sir. I understand. I’m sorry, sir.” 


“Sorry is no better than duct tape for fixing arrogant stupidity! Get the hell out of 
here. This isn’t over for me, or you.” 


“Yes, sir.” 


I kept my head down as I left the office, although I understood that the ass-chewing 
had been, in good part, for show. Dr. Condon had obviously enjoyed my story and given me 
some level of credit for having balls. I was pretty sure I had done exactly as he would have. 


But now, Chief Schulte would expect a full account, and going forward I knew the 
incident that stemmed from an official mandate would play out as messy VA politics. In the 
end, Ben Dover would receive some kind of promotion to soothe him and his supporters. I’d 
receive a scathing write-up. That the patient had survived wouldn’t be given any 
consideration. 


“Somewhere in the guts of this building,” I thought, “Some bookie is taking bets on 
which resident will be given the boot next. I should find that guy and put money on Vetsch.” 


With my stubborn commitment to patient care, my departure, I knew, was not a 
longshot. 
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Fluid Rounds 


THE HOSPITAL ENVIRONMENT was laden with sexual energy and that played out, of 
course, in ongoing soap opera-style drama. People worked very closely together in intense 
situations, which led to heated attractions. The residents, who were there fifteen or twenty 
hours every day, had no way to let off steam, so sexual urges built up tremendously. Single 
nurses of the marrying kind knew how to fan the embers of the male doctors to flames, and 
they did it incessantly. 


One of my resident teammates lost his job for “grabbing some night-watch nookie,” 
as a delighted older nurse named Alice described it to me. 


Byron and an eager night nurse slipped into an unused patient room that was 
designated for the call doctor to catch some sleep. The bed was a typical hospital patient 
bed, equipped with adjusting height and positioning, moveable rails, wheels, and various 
electric buttons, including a call light that summoned attention from the nurses’ station. 


It was a moderately busy call night with a lull in the middle, according to Alice, and 
so the opportunity was seized—the bed was put to use, but not for shut-eye. The pair knew 
they might be short on time, so got right down to it with enough rhythm they rocked the bed 
away from the wall and the plug popped free from the outlet. An automatic alert sounded 
from a known non-patient room. Protocol required that a security officer respond. 


Alice and a gleeful crew of her co-workers swarmed like angry bees to get a good 
glimpse over the guard’s shoulder, and all had a clear view of Byron and Miranda from 
behind, grunting in the throes of near-ecstasy. The naked pair remained completely oblivious 
to the audience until the officer prodded Byron hard in his skinny ass cheek with the radio 
antenna. At its shocked conclusion, including a mad scramble for the bed sheet, the 
performance was honored with war whoops and applause. 


“Two minutes to find and put your scrubs back on, porn stars,” said the officer. Then 
he shooed the ogling bystanders back to work and stood outside the door, and carefully 
committed all he had seen to his memory for forever and a write up. 


ON PAPER, AT LEAST, there were very clear and specific codes of professional conduct to 
be observed. Hospital staff was required to attend numerous presentations intended to 
inform about the nature of sexual harassment, due diligence and the formal reporting 
processes. In actuality, almost everyone in the hospital was looking for action, so a strangely 
schizophrenic environment existed. From my experience, it could be likened to a 
fundamentalist preacher who was a closet nymphomaniac. A pick-up line could get you 
either slapped with a harassment complaint or well laid. 


“Hey, Dr. Vetsch. There’s something I’ve been wondering ....” 
“What would that be?” 

“Ts your dad a Swiss baker?” 

“A baker? No, he is not. Why would you think that?” 
“Because you’ve got the hottest buns in the whole VA.” 

“Wait, are you harassing me sexually?” 

“Hmm. Maybe ... Was my comment unwelcome?” 
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“Absolutely not.” 
“Ah, good. And is that the Alps there in your pocket, doctor?” 


“Near enough. Please continue.” 


HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION seemed generally uninterested in the well-being of the 
residents. Still, they made a few weak attempts to foster staff morale with programming. 
One popular event was known as “Fluid Rounds.” This was scheduled on random Friday 
nights at a popular restaurant bar, within walking distance of the hospital. From the 
Pollyanna point of view of Human Resources, the evening was an opportunity to mix and 
mingle and build teams, but in reality, it was a lascivious meat market that drew any and all 
free residents and nurses eager for body fluid exchange. We all prayed hard not to be on call 
that particular night, because showing up alone made a sexual encounter one hundred 
percent guaranteed—the only mystery in the “rounding” would be with whom. Many 
relationships and even marriages started with drunken groping to a background of canned 
disco music. 


Despite our growing medical knowledge of AIDS, revolving sexual partners was 
the norm for the singles and the unfaithful in the hospital community. I had several “no 
strings” partners in Milwaukee. I was open about my relationship commitment to my fiancé 
in Switzerland, but found that there were nurses and a few female doctors who, for various 
reasons, weren’t looking for emotional ties at that point in their lives, and were seeking 
purely physical encounters. That arrangement suited me very well. 


Renata Tests the Waters 


BACK IN SWITZERLAND, Renata was finishing her fourth year of medical school at the 
University of Basel, and anticipating a trip to the US for the summer. We’d been apart for 
sixteen months, and we were both very excited to see each other and rekindle our 
relationship. Of course, given my crazy schedule, we’d have to spend time together at the 
hospital, if at all, so I used my connections to arrange an internship for her in the SICU and 
in general surgery. 


I had no doubt that the Chief, the attendings, and the nursing staff would be as taken 
by her as I was. Renata was brilliant—razor-sharp, profound, engaging and fluent in four 
languages. Plus, she was caring and kind, really an excellent doctor. In my fantasies for our 
future, I imagined that she would enjoy all the challenges and opportunities that were 
available in the service at MCW, and choose to transfer into the program to be with me 
while she finished medical school. 


But things worked out otherwise. 


The pyramidal program, with its grueling hours, non-stop scutwork and little 
teaching, she quickly deemed exploitive and cruel. My fellow residents were self-centered 
jerks and saboteurs, she experienced firsthand. The VA’s approach to patient care for 
veterans was sad and appalling, she soon concluded. 


And Dr. Condon was an abusive tyrant, whose treatment of medical students and 
residents rubbed against her like coarse grit sandpaper. 


“The entire service is insane!” she exclaimed, eyes wide in her softly freckled face, 
cheeks darkened by her passionate conclusion. 


“I’m not,” I countered. 


“Yes, you are—for subjecting yourself to this! And why? There is no way—NO 
WAY—that I could or would, Ray. It is over-the-top crazy!” 


Renata is of northern Italian descent, and I could always count on her to speak her 
mind. 


“T wish we could be together,” she continued later, in more subdued conversation in 
my arms. “I love you and I miss you every day. “But this hospital is not a fit for me—it isn’t. 
I want to finish my last two years in Basel. I want the same opportunity you had, to graduate 
as a Swiss doctor. I cannot with good conscience leave an excellent program where I’m 
thriving, and move here to subject myself to a hostile environment where the standard is 
mediocre patient care. This place isn’t for me, Ray. And I don’t believe it is for you, either.” 


“From one point of view, you are right,” I replied. “But I am sacrificing what I want 
today for my future. I mean, our future.” 


“We have a very good relationship, and you’re a talented doctor and surgeon. I think 
you can come home and have both things,” she said. 


“Insane or not, I’ve made a commitment to this program. We’ve discussed this 
endlessly. I need this residency, Renata, and a fellowship in heart surgery to guarantee my 
career path. I want to work with hearts, absolutely. That’s not optional.” 


“And I’m equally committed to my program! I want to finish what I’ve started. I'll 
stay put for the next two years, and between now and then we can decide what comes next. 
And maybe—I hope—one day you’ll grow weary of being Dr. Condon’s whipping boy and 
having your hands tied to practice quality medicine, and you’Il come home early.” 

“You’re certain of your decision? Your mind is made up?” 

“Yes. I want to finish in Basel.” 

“Will you still consider doing your residency in a US hospital, and pass the VQE?” 

“Tn a year, Ray, yes, I promise I'll take the test.” 


And the last weeks of summer flew by for us. Too soon, Renata was an ocean away. 


Flying at Fond du Lac 


ONCE I HAD SETTLED IN to the routine of working at the hospital, I began looking for 
opportunities to get back up in the sky. I had little cash left each week after paying bills, so I 
skipped movies and drank on the cheap to save, and Papi sent me money now and again that 
I used for incidentals and to fly. 


On my rare free days, I took a few aerobatic lessons with Jim Batterman at 
Timmerman Airport, aiming to qualify in his two-seater Super Decathlon. This was a mighty 
little plane, capable of speeds up to one hundred fifty-five miles per hour, and enduring 
aerobatics stresses of +6 to -5 Gs. I loved taking it through its paces, practicing figures and 
sequences. Jim was a taskmaster and I was a perfectionist, so my skills improved with speed 
in the Decathlon. 
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It didn’t take a lot of urging from him for me to want to test them in competition. 
The International Aerobatics Club (IAC) held its annual championship in Fond du Lac, an 
easy drive from Milwaukee. It was a dynamic, packed event, popular with the public, the 
military and pilots. 


Traditionally, there are five levels of competitive categories for powered aircraft: 
Primary, Sportsman, Intermediate, Advanced and Unlimited. Each demands a different set of 
sequences with varying degrees of difficulty. 


I decided to push myself and the Decathlon s capabilities by competing in the 
Intermediate category. At this level, a pilot would be required to fly: a known compulsory 
sequence (provided in advance of the competition so it could be practiced); an unknown 
compulsory sequence he or she would receive a few hours before the competition so it could 
not be practiced; plus, a free program. 

IAC-approved judges would evaluate each individual performance based upon the 
overall positioning of the flight sequence within an invisible aerobatic box that hovers above 
the flight field. They would also look for precise lines and angles, crisp rolls, symmetrical 
forms, and round loops. Within a range of zero to ten, a score for each figure would be 
multiplied by its difficulty factor. The total score for a pilot sequence would be the sum of 
his or her individual figure scores. 


A FEW DAYS OUT from the event, I realized I needed an extra half day off to get to Fond 
du Lac in time to register and receive my unknown compulsory sequence. I found coverage 
within my team, and went to see the trauma surgeon who headed up my service to request 
his permission. 

“Not for me to decide, Vetsch. Take it up with Dr. Condon. You’re under him.” 

“Yes, sir,” I said. Shit, thanks for the favor, | thought. 

I shared my predicament with a few friends. 


“That could be more dangerous than stunt flying,” Randy said. “I don’t know, man 
... ’m not in your shoes, but I think I’d prefer a bullet to the head.” 


Mary and the night nurses warned me, “No, don’t do it! He’ ll think it’s frivolous. 
You'll be toast....” 


“Condon is an ex-Marine,” I countered. “This might appeal to his guts and glory 
.. burnt toast. Black. Crispy....” 


“Next-flight-back-to-Switzerland toast!” 
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side. 


“Well ... Pll say goodbye now, just in case,” I told them, and told myself, don t 
think. Just do it. 


DR. CONDON was in his office and willing to see me. I took that as a good sign and 
plunged straight into my request. 


“What type of plane?” 
“A Super Decathlon. Bellanca-built. One hundred eighty horsepower.” 
“You're well prepared?” 


“T’ve been practicing at Timmerman for months with any free time I could 
scrape...” 


“Okay, then. Permission is granted. But since I’m sending you there, Vetsch, you 
better do well. You’ll be reflecting on me.” 


“Sir, I will do my very best, but it’s my first competition. I’m flying intermediate 
and Fond du Lac is a tough field....” 


“Maybe not first place, then. But no less than second ....” 
“Uh, yes, sir ... Thank you, Dr. Condon.” 
As I walked down the hall, his voice kept following me. 


“Kick ass and take names, Vetsch! Tell me on Sunday whose asses you kicked, 
laddie.... Take no prisoners! Own the damn sky...!!" 


Broken 


THE BEST PILOTS are always among the safest pilots. They train, and practice, and train 
some more. They have flown that heart-stopping airshow maneuver hundreds of times in the 
air, and hundreds more in their head. The physics of flight has become instinct. They’re 
intimate with the bones, guts and quirks of their plane, and honestly appraising of the 
strengths and limitations of their own body, mind and spirit. They are physically fit, G- 
tolerant, hydrated and ready; every risk that can be mitigated has been addressed. But things 
can still go wrong, and they do. 


Weeks after I’d “kicked ass” for Dr. Condon at Fond du Lac in my first aerobatic 
competition, my instructor, Jim Batterman, and a young pilot were killed when the Super 
Decathlon they were flying in an afternoon training session lost its right wing and 
plummeted nose-first into a marsh. 


Besides being an aerobatics instructor, Jim had been a pilot examiner for the Federal 
Aviation Administration—a solid pillar in the aviation community. He’d taught hundreds of 
people to fly, and they loved him for it. He was adored by his wife and two sons, and held in 
esteem by his colleagues. Jim was known to be someone who never took chances in a plane, 
and mollified every conceivable risk. Every time he flew, he conducted a pre-flight safety 
inspection and an in-depth examination looking for any visible signs of physical stresses and 
overloads; I knew firsthand his extreme conscientiousness. 


But aerobatic maneuvers by design and definition take an airplane near its limits. 
Risks are inherent in the sport. And every now and then forward strut-to-spar attachment 
fittings (for example) crack minutely and then outright fail, and pilots—good and safe 
ones—die as a result. 


I was deeply saddened that day to lose a friend and influencer. 


And I couldn’t stop thinking that it could have been me who died in the plane next 
to him. That it could have been me who lost a wing while flying solo in training or 
competition. Easily, in a different but very similar moment in time, it could have been me 
that plummeted from the sky in that broken Decathlon. 


And my sorrow was tinged with survivor’s guilt because, as fate would have it, it 
hadn’t been me. 
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Rosie’s Rounds 


THERE WAS SOME TRUTH to the conventional stereotype of a Midwest VA patient. As a 
group they were colorful characters, and I enjoyed them very much—an ebbing and flowing 
band of fraternal brothers, proud of their service to country, and nostalgic for the glory days. 
The majority were crusty, tattooed, meat eating, hard drinking, and chain smoking. But 
sharing vices, they also had in common some very unpleasant diseases—lung cancer, heart 
and lung diseases, and vascular issues, most often affecting their legs and feet. 


I saw countless cases of chronic obstructive pulmonary disease (COPD)—also 
known as emphysema and chronic bronchitis—at the Milwaukee VA. Progressive damage to 
lungs and airways from smoking and/or inhaling chemicals results eventually in major 
disability, and during my six years’ tenure, I routinely treated decorated veterans with 
advanced COPD that caused them struggling to breathe in even the most routine activities, 
including walking and talking. 


Peripheral arterial occlusive disease (PAOD) or peripheral vascular disease 
(PVD)—1rivially referred to as Smoker’s Legs—were other tragic condition that plagued my 
VA patients. Nicotine abuse, along with excessive drinking and obesity, were the main 
causes. 


When PAOD is present, arterial walls have become inflamed or constricted by 
plaque—a scaly yellow combination of cholesterol, fat, calcium and other substances from 
the blood—so skin and underlying deep tissues are deprived of necessary oxygen and 
nutrients. The flesh slowly turns purple-red and then livid black as it dies and decomposes, 
generally first in the toes. This dry gangrene creeps up the foot and leg, and can turn to wet 
gangrene, which can be rapidly fatal, should the area become infected. Extensive, painful 
and disfiguring debridement or even amputation of extremities or a limb—toes, a foot, the 
lower leg or entire limb—can be the necessary course of treatment. The leg that a veteran 
sacrifices is more commonly the result of diabetes, plus addictions to cigarettes, alcohol and 
fatty foods, than a war injury. 


ON THE VASCULAR SERVICE, I ran a very large clinic. The waiting area was wall to 
wall patients, many with atrocious vascular disease. But it was also quite a social 
atmosphere, based on common bonds. Friends brought friends as if it were a pleasant outing; 
groups of grizzled old warriors sporting ball caps and flight jackets with military patches 
and slogans hunched over their knees in too small chairs to exchange animated stories. The 
occasional dutiful wife leafed through well-thumbed and coupon scavenged issues of Good 
Housekeeping magazines and copied down new BBQ recipes (“Bobby LOVES his ribs!”’). 
And always there were sporadic episodes of shouting about the endless paperwork, the long 
waits, and the lesser level care that had come to be known and expected by the veterans and 
their families as “The VA Way.” 


From the start of my service, I fell right into a comfortable repartee with my 
patients. The rules of engagement were familiar to me—the culture of military service has 
similarities in every country, and the personalities don’t vary much either. I felt again and 
again that I was meeting US versions of my Swiss neighbors, my teachers, my friends and 
even myself. I was at home with the fraternity of veterans and their proud, protective and 
patiently enduring wives. 


Smoking was a very big deal for many of the VA patients. Drinking, too. It went 
hand in hand with their camaraderie, and so these habits were nearly impossible for them to 
release. 


Getting together with fellow veterans at Rosie’s Bar over a few too many rousing 
beers, feeling the nicotine peace wash again and again through their sluggish veins, flushing 
with a sense of belonging—lI understood how the various pieces fit together and why so 
many vets would never by choice set aside their Camels or their Schlitz, even when their 
lives depended on it. I could see (and at some level relate to) how they might choose chest 
pain, labored breathing or even to lose a foot to feel now and again like a soldier ... like a 
hero. Like a real man. 


There was a cohort of patients I had treated in the clinic or operated on that were 
Rosie’s regulars, with names like Skip, Ralph, Shorty, Wild Billy. Every week or so, I would 
walk over in my white lab coat to check in with them. I was “Doc,” of course. We 
exchanged back slaps and jokes. A cold Coke appeared for me to clink against a group of 
sweaty mugs. I asked about their families. Then I sat through rounds of reminiscing—Korea, 
Viet Nam, both—while I tried to assess what I could from their phlegmy coughs that 
interrupted laughter, their lumbering trips to the loo on cramping legs, their dyspneic 
wheezes, cyanotic (blue-tinged) lips, hairless arms, and thick yellow nails. 


I called this service Rosie’s Rounds. 


My visits to the bar were made with honor, respect and a sense of the ironic. While 
surely my patients’ drinking and smoking habits were contributing to their disease states, I 
knew when I saw them together at Rosie’s, it was the place these men were most alive. 


a 
Irked by the INS 


AN ANONYMOUS “THEY” wanted to deport me. My annual visit to the office of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS) was always a tortured ordeal. Every year that 
I applied to renew my visa, I faced a mess because my quick jaunt from San Diego to 
Mexico to be eligible to file for my J-1 visa in 1982 had left a suspect paper trail. 


I took a number and joined the masses to sit for hours in a crowded waiting room, 
shining like a lone light bulb—the only showered, suited, English speaking tow-head. I had 
a social security card, I paid taxes, I was working in a government system—the VA—so I 
was a known and thoroughly documented entity. I was also, from my martyr’s point of view, 
working ninety plus hours a week on behalf of American veterans for low pay, being about 
as a good a citizen as a non-citizen could be. 


But I was suspected of having entered the US and resided in California illegally— 
this was the annual accusation. So always, for some segment of an afternoon, I was grilled, 
disbelieved, and threatened by INS agents with an immediate plane flight home until they 
could be convinced. Yet again. And why my explanation of the J-1 faux pas couldn’t be 
entered in beside the red flag border crossing, and suffice for all time, remained unclear to 
me. Perhaps torture by repetitive paperwork was some special patience training or my life’s 
lot—it had begun with Mrs. Burkhart in second grade. 


I had some hope for relief from the visa process when new federal programs were 
devised to help illegal immigrants establish legitimacy in the US—including the 
Immigration Reform Act of 1986 that passed during my residency and granted amnesty to 
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more than three million illegal aliens—but I was informed upon inquiry that I was 
disqualified from these. 


“Your problem, Dr. Vetsch, is that you are legal.” 

At which point, I threw up my hands and considered Canada. 

“When is this INS nonsense going to end for me?” I asked in frustration. 
“When you marry an American nurse,” the agent grinned. 

“Trade a diamond and half my paycheck for a US green card?” 


“You got it. But with your J-1 status, you’ll need to be physically present in your 


home country for two years before you can apply. Better find a woman who’s very patient or 
who likes to travel, doctor.” 
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Chapter Eight 


Love 
(What’s Love Got to Do with It?) 


© 


Best Laid Plans 


FOLLOWING THE TRACK I'd worn, Renata prepared in her final year of medical school 
to take the ECFMG physician competency exam, the TOEFL and the VQE. I had no doubt 
she would pass them all, since she was highly disciplined and intelligent. I checked into the 
possibility of her fitting into services that were more docile than Dr. Condon’s at the 
Wisconsin College of Medicine, and began some lobbying on her behalf. 


Imagining her in Milwaukee, I felt deeply happy. I’d met many women at the 
hospital and some of them had become sexual partners, but these were casual experiences 
that served to release stresses and satisfy urges, but were in no way profound. The 
relationship I had with Renata was wholly satisfying. Always I missed the ease of being with 
her, and the sense of being known and loved without effort. There was no one in Milwaukee 
who could finish my sentences, tell me a joke with just her eyes, understand my cultural 
biases and quirk, or who had the same values, ambitions, and dreams. 


The news that she failed the VQE struck me like a lightning bolt. 


Hearing long distance that she didn’t have enough energy to retake the test was a 
second jolt I felt in my gut for days. 


“T tried, Ray. I did. I know you’re disappointed—I’m sorry. I gave as much time to 
study as I could around school and work ... and I felt well-enough prepared, I did. I’m 
surprised myself that I failed.... But maybe it’s a sign, Ray, that being in the United States is 
not what’s best for us, for our future....” 


Her voice sounded small and very far away through the telephone. 


“Or maybe it’s a sign that your attempt was half-hearted.... It’s the first failed exam 
of your life!” 


She ignored my scolding, and continued. “‘A slot is available in the surgical program 
in Aarau, Schdezli—you could return and we could be together here. With your research 
experience, they’d be eager to have you. We could each pursue our specialties in 
Switzerland and share a life together. Please consider revising your plans. Come back home, 
Ray. Seeing each other just once a year ... five years apart ... it’s ... a very long time.” 


“Ja, it is,” I said, and the words echoed emphatically. “But you know without family 
or political connections the odds are not good for me to end up with a heart surgery slot in 
Switzerland. How happy do you think I’d be—we would be—if I had to make a career out 
of treating rashes and colds?” 


The silence that followed stretched on much longer the usual sound-travel delay. 


“Tt’s not a small decision,” I continued. “There is a lot at stake for me professionally, 
as well as our relationship, Renata. These things are important to us both. I need time to 
think. I have to get clear.” 
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Again, silence. 
“T’ll write you in a week,” I told her. 
“Ich liebe dich,” was her far-off goodbye. 


Crossroads 


I DECIDED TO STAY in the program and continue to persuade Renata to join me in 
Milwaukee. It was evident that we stood at a crossroads, and it was going to be a difficult 
situation to work through. Discussing the matter long distance was fraught with challenges. 
Cell phones weren’t affordable, there was no video chat, no Skype, no personal email 
accounts, no social media. For the most part, we spoke through letters handwritten in 
exhausted states at four in the morning, which then traveled ten days in the mail. 


And written cajoling, I was well aware, was not the forte of a weary dyslexic. Many 
of my letters were written at four in the morning and barely readable by me—they traveled 
only as far as the trash can. To win Renata over to my plan, I knew I needed to see her in 
Switzerland. And I wanted to spend time with my parents, too—I felt guilty that I rarely 
spoke or wrote to them. I could feel the sadness in my mother’s weekly letters, and I had no 
doubt that Papi missed me as much in his own unassuming way. 


I received ten days of vacation each year as a resident. I scheduled one week for the 
fateful journey, knowing I'd lose a day in travel each direction. 


CHICAGO TO NEW YORK to Zurich on Swiss Air. Then the train to Aarau, where I spent 
forty-eight hours with my parents. My mother greeted me at the door with teary happiness, 
holding my face and covering it with kisses. My well-worn duffle claimed its familiar spot at 
the foot of my childhood bed, and I unpacked a few things. Mami wept again when she 
unwrapped the kitschy silk scarf I’d picked out for her at the airport: “Wisconsin—The 
Badger State.” 


“Oh, Schditzli! It’s beautiful,” she said. “What pretty purple flowers. And what is this 
savage little animal? Ooh, I see! Such a thoughtful gift, danke.... Now, wait—save that little 
hollow space in your bag.... It’s my turn, I have a few things....” 


She disappeared down the hall and returned bearing an armful of mother-deemed 
necessities that she had made herself and purchased: three pairs of thick wool socks, a grey 
cabled scarf and fleece lined cap, and packets of Ricola cough drops in assorted new flavors. 


“T worry about you not being warm enough, Augopfeli, and getting sick. And I know 
you have no time to do laundry.” 


“You're right about that, Mami,” I said, and squeezed her, humbled by my mother’s 
consummate love for me, never less than constant and forgiving. 


BACK DOWNSTAIRS, past the counters and refrigerator that were filled to overflowing 
with fresh Swiss breads, vegetables, cheeses and meats, Mami nudged me to join my father 
in the salon and began flittering cheerfully around the kitchen. 


Papi was prepared for me, too, and we immediately began to work our way through 
a French Cabernet, and a delicious moitie-moitie fondue of melted gruyere and vacheron 


cheeses. We talked shop. His team had acquired some challenging new projects and I was 
fascinated by the specific engineering details of a very efficient battery-powered car that 
they were building under a government mandate. 


“Remo, we can do anything with a motor and drive shaft—that’s rudimentary 
engineering, you learned that in kindergarten. The revolution is going to come with new 
battery technology. If only we could have access to what powered the Moon Rover!” 


Into our second bottle, a local Schinznacher dry white, Papi was warmed up, and we 
moved on to State and local politics. 


“The sauna is drawing a big crowd these days, son. The council members have been 
in hot debate over revisions to the downtown. I’m sure you’d enjoy all the bleating and 
head-butting between the old rams....” 


“What are the various stances, Papi?” I asked, smiling at my memories of sweaty 
debates. 


“Give me details,” I urged him, knowing this would please him. 


“The progressives have a plan to revitalize the medieval district, closing it off to 
traffic, and bringing in new restaurants and shops. It’ll be costly to reroute the road along the 
river and build an underground parking structure, but I believe it’s sensible.” 


“The current shop owners—I’m guessing they are vocal in their opposition?” 


“Surely so. According to them, the entire planning team is out of touch with reality 
and inept. At the last meeting, the pharmacist stormed off, shouting, ‘You’re all from the 
shallow end of the gene pool!’ Herr Strebel followed him.... The next day in the sauna, he 
told the Mayor, “The proposed road makes no sense! Only a fool prefers three left turns to 
one right!’” 


I laughed out loud, picturing the group haranguing each other, glowing pink in the 
altogether. 


“Of course,” Papi continued, “the merchants don’t believe the financial projections 
and fear of losing business without traffic going right to their door. And they’re desperate— 
agitating at meetings, posting flyers and working up their customers....” 


“Are those the only two camps?” I asked. 


“Oh, a few simpletons are pushing for a cheap above-ground parking structure, but 
of course, that won’t fly with zoning. Plus, it wouldn’t be suitable as a bunker in time of 
war....” 


Ah, Aarau! I was indeed home.... 


After Papi had caught me up on local politicking and Mami on neighbor news, both 
my parents were very keen to hear details about my surgical training. My father and I moved 
on to a tray of charcuterie and French cabernets for these stories, and stayed within earshot 
of the kitchen, where my mother could overhear, exclaim, and add her tsk-tsks to stories 
about my “insane service” and the tyrannical Dr. Condon. 


EARLY THE NEXT MORNING foggy from the time change and feeling the effects of the 
heavy foods and wines I’d packed away, I rose when Papi did to clear my head with muesli 
and strong coffee. My flight to Switzerland and ground transportation had cost me more than 
a thousand dollars, and since I was always raggedly broke in Milwaukee, I‘d devised a 
clever plan that would consume my day but earn me some under-the-table cash. 
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I had a friend from my Swiss residency who had developed a thriving practice as a 
plastic surgeon, and I’d contacted him to offer my skilled hands for a day. He’d responded 
with a “Hell, Yes!” It would mean my curving like a question mark over an operating table 
to sew thousands of minute facial sutures for a full slate of surgeries, but we’d have the 
pleasure of our shared company, and he would compensate me well as his assistant. 


So I sewed that day for twelve hours. I helped three women and one man sag less 
and look a decade younger, and earned the equivalent of three months’ salary as a resident. 
The bundle of francs in my pocket exchanged for four thousand dollars, covering all my 
vacation expenses and setting me up quite well with a cushion of savings. 


THE REMAINING THREE DAYS of my docket were devoted to winning over Renata. So 
happy to see her, I wrapped her in my arms, inhaled her familiar perfume and felt myself 
relax in a way I hadn’t since we’d been together in Milwaukee. We’d spent nearly a year 
apart, and were ravenous in our lovemaking. We brought take-out and wine into her bed, 
recreating the nuanced bubble we had shared in my tiny, cold apartment in Basel. Our love 
seemed alive and well to my meter, and as always, I found our intellectual exchanges 
incredibly stimulating. 


Propped up against the wall by pillows in the morning, heads touching and well 
satisfied, we split the free Twenty Minuten and Basler Zeitung into sections and read over 
breakfast, wandering through the rambling territories of recent world news headlines: 


Peace talks were scheduled to continue in the US between Ronald Reagan and 
Mikhail Gorbachev.... 


“They’re meeting in Iceland again in October,” I told Renata. 


“Why would they pick someplace cold and dark for negotiations? I’m not sure that 
location bodes well for compromise. Layers of clothes are like armor; why not a Greek Isle, 
or the tropics?” 


“Why not Aarau’s sauna, for that matter?” 
“Why not? I imagine both leaders to be well matched on all fronts!” 


The catastrophic nuclear accident at Chernobyl] in the Ukraine will have 
significant global consequences.... 


“Do you think nuclear power is a sound answer to world energy needs, or is every 
power plant just a disaster waiting to happen?” Renata asked. 


“Ts man of the ilk that he can be trusted to manage plutonium without incidents?” I 
tossed back. 


The European Economic Community has expanded to include Spain and 
Portugal.... 


“Can you envision Switzerland joining the EEC at some future time?” 
“As it stands, I see no relevance to our constitution ... or am I missing something?” 


The tragic death of seven crew members in the Challenger explosion had 
resulted in a hiatus of the shuttle program.... 


““’.. while a special President-appointed commission investigates,” I told her, my 
eyes wet with remembrance of that event as I’d watched it on a VA television screen. 


We pushed the paper aside and held each other because life can end in a flash, and 
we understood it was time to talk about our future. 


I brushed her hair back from her freckled face, and began it. All my oratory, sensual 
and telepathic powers of persuasion I drew together into one thing. I described slowly, in 
animated detail—while punctuating all my carefully constructed points with gentle, adoring 
kisses—the beautiful life and fulfilling careers we would build together, starting in the fall, 
when she would join me in Milwaukee. 


Renata took my hand and squeezed it when I finished. The expression on her face 
was incredibly tender. But the silence that followed was not of union, but of separateness. I 
closed my eyes and listened with my racing heart, evaluating weight and texture. Then, in 
the controlled in-and-out breaths that preceded my lover’s words, I foresaw what she would 
say to me, realized there was someone else, and knew succinctly that my efforts to entice her 
into my American dream had failed. 


Renata was building a life of her own, and rooted in Switzerland in a way that I 
could not budge. 


Polarities 


THERE WAS A PAIN IN MY CHEST for the duration of my flight, and I diagnosed my 
own broken heart. Driving home from the Milwaukee airport in rain so hard it was soaking 
my Jeep interior through the gaps between the canvas and the frame, I pulled over into a 
flooded parking lot and gave into the dismal mood of the day—I wept as I hadn’t since 
childhood. 


“We were so good together.... How could it be over? God, how did I 
miscalculate...?? I could see us....” 


Above the din of rain against metal and the rapid squeak and thump of the Jeep’s 
near-useless wipers, my rational mind tried to give me straight answers. 


“Stubborn ambition, arseloche. Renata is beautiful, talented and intelligent. She’s 
your peer, and in many ways, your superior—yet you kept pushing her to adopt your 
American dream, your American life, your career plans ... to leave her home, friends, 
family, the medical program she is thriving in, the country she loves. Milwaukee was not a 
fit for her. Traveling together into the future was a Middle Way, not Ray’s Way....” 


“But I would have worked very hard to....” 


“You were rigid. You could have compromised, been creative in chasing your 
dreams in Switzerland. Instead, you chose a heart surgery career and your stunt flying 
ambitions over love. Own it.” 


Fierce gusts of wind drove the rain sideways and rattled the Jeep on its shocks. The 
hair stood up on the back of my neck. Electricity snapped like a rifle crack and a thick, 
white-hot bolt branched between the ground and the bruise-colored sky, illuminating 
everything in a micro-instance. The immediate crash that followed rolled all the way to The 
Dells. NO ONE GETS TO HAVE IT ALL, VETSCH! the gods seemed to thunder. 


“Ts that right? And why the hell not, if I break my ass for it! Damn, how could I 
have lost her?!” 


Another surge rendered the wild sky in two, and I instinctively ducked down toward 
the dashboard. BOOOOM!!!! 
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“I HATE losing! ” I yelled back, and I shook my fist at myself, consequence, and the 
raging tempest. 


fe 
Mary Contrary 


I HAD NO TIME to surrender to the weight of depression. I threw myself single-pointedly 
into work as my antidote for grief, and tried to brainwash myself with contrived optimism 
about my new “officially single” circumstances. 


“This has really been a great day!” I’d self-talk when my shift ended. “I’ve done 
some very cool surgeries this week. If Renata were here with me, I’d never have taken all 
those service opportunities.” 


But here was a chink, apparently, in the smooth, intellectual armor that had 
previously served me. What had bounced off my defenses in the past could now find a way 
in to some place very tender. The death of patients at the hospital easily moved me to tears, 
and inevitably, on my short drive home, while reciting my mantra that being alone in the 
surgical program at Milwaukee was exactly where I wanted to be, my eyes would betray me 
and fill again. 


But over the weeks and months, aided by time, the ultimate healer, I arrived at a 
place of lesser pain and resigned acceptance. Winding down for sleep by watching car lights 
arc across the walls of my small bedroom, I envisioned what I knew about Renata’s new 
romance, and eventually I began to feel the urge to move on, too. Could I develop a 
relationship with someone at Milwaukee that would go beyond just sex? 


When nurse Mary started sending out some signals of interest, I began to imagine I 
might.... Our friendship had started Week One of the program, when she helped me get the 
hang of writing medical orders. She was pretty, smart, and intriguing in many ways. I liked 
her, so I signaled back. 


But then she completely baffled me when it came to dating. 


This was a tactical pursuit, I soon discovered. It involved her recruiting a few 
desirable doctor candidates, then playing the field to sort things out. This meant accepting a 
date with Dr. A on Friday, hardcore flirting with Dr. B at work on Saturday, and possibly 
screwing Dr. V on Sunday ... keeping everyone off balance with position trades. 


To my way of thinking, Mary and my amicable relationship and sparky chemistry 
was a clear green light. All my long-term partnerships in Switzerland had developed from 
pleasant exchanges and sexual attractions into close, loving relationships that led us to want 
to learn everything about each other. I finally felt resolved enough about Renata to dial in 
emotionally to someone new, but Mary’s frenetic dating strategy kept getting in the way. She 
heated things up, then abruptly cooled them off—but left me a sad phone message a few 
days later because I hadn’t rung. She made sure I saw her leaving Fluid Rounds with an 
attending and gave me a cold shoulder on call, but on Monday, she nearly ravished me in a 
stalled elevator. When I acted fast to accept what seemed back on offer, she declined, with 
“other plans.” Soon after, though, Dr. A (or was it B, or both?) recused himself from Mary’s 
tryouts. She turned her heat and charms back in my direction, claiming I was her star. Then, 
just as I was beginning to relax in her regular company, she rattled me by hinting about an 
engagement ring. 


“Carat, cut and clarity in exchange for consistency?” I almost said to her. 


It was springtime, following a frigid, snowy winter that the Brew City had 
experienced as endless. Birds and bees were doing it, pheromones were wafting in through 
the windows and down the corridors, and, sure enough, everyone in scrubs seemed to be 
getting engaged. 

I sought out Randy, my wise buddy from x-ray, hopeful for his native insight on 
Mary’s ring pitch. 

“Diamonds from doctors are a big deal in the US,” he told me. “Women’s Lib aside, 
for some nurses, they remain a career milestone.” 


He also filled me in that one of my surgical teammates, an arrogant guy who had 
always resented me as a foreigner in the program, had his sights set on Mary. 


“You should know you’ve got a little competition, Doc. My big ears happened to 
hear that Dr. Balzac is out to get your nurse. If you want to keep her and she wants a carat 
commitment, it might well be show ‘em or fold ‘em time, my friend.” 


The next day, I stared at the call board, added two and two, and felt my face flush 
scarlet. Balzac had obviously managed, with the help of his higher-up buddies, to arrange a 
new schedule that would put him and Mary on service together. In the short space of my 
hesitation, he’d made a move—and to my abject annoyance, his slimy scheme worked like a 
charm! In no time at all, an enviable rock flashed on Mary’s fourth finger. 


I acted nonchalant when she showed it off to me, but kicked hell out of my Jeep tire 
... then made some mental notes regarding how love worked at the VA. 


€3 


Disco Duck 


THE HOSPITAL DATING SCENE began to feel inbred. A change of environment seemed 
like a good idea, so when an occasional free night appeared in my schedule, I headed 
downtown to the dance clubs. I’d loved all types of dance since my youth, and catching 
glimpses of MTV mega-stars Michael Jackson, Prince and Madonna on random music 
videos in bars and patient rooms, I found it hard to stand still. 


In Switzerland, it was very normal and admirable for a man to enjoy dancing, and it 
was seen as a Sexy activity. Dance floors were where the girls were, and where erotic 
foreplay happened. 


For a Swiss man to say, “Sorry, I don’t dance,” was considered an oddball thing— 
nerdy, and not particularly masculine. 


But I learned quickly to keep my dance pastime close to the vest in the US. Uplifted 
by the popularity of Flashdance, Saturday Night Fever, Fame, Footloose and other movies 
in that genre, dance had grown cooler in the 1970s and 80s for many “macho men,” 
although apparently not in the VA circle. 


Cautiously, then, late at night in the quiet hospital, eyes and ears on full alert, I 
moonwalked like Michael Jackson in the slippery hallways, and practiced the angled moves 
of the Robot behind locked doors. 
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THE DARK DISCO CLUBS were now behind the times and falling out of fashion, but I 
liked the music and their corny theater. I scouted Goodwill with a few bucks in hand, and 
picked up a tight, polyester suit and silky shirt ‘a la John Travolta. I tried them on, took a 
wide stance and jabbed my finger toward the ceiling. I liked what I saw in the mirror. I 
couldn’t wait to strike a pose beneath a revolving mirror ball, and own the flashing floor 
with Vetsch’s own groovy version of the Hustle. 


It was easy to meet and dance with women in the disco clubs, light skinned and 
dark. I was attractive, and, compared to most Midwestern white guys, I had some style to 
match my moves. I’d smile, incline my head toward the dance crowd, and find myself 
sweating with a sexy partner. 


But talking to my disco queens didn’t work so well. My accent made me hard to 
understand as I competed with the DJ pumping music at ear numbing volume. 


“You are very pretty,” I shouted. 

Smile. Hair flip. Point. “I like your white pimp loafers!” she shouted back. 
“Thank you! Are you a student?” 

Blank look. “Huh?” 

I repeated my question by yelling close to her ear. 

“Am I... wha?” 

“T said STU-DENT,” I tried again. “Student.” 

“T can’t ... ugh. Where are you from? Speak English!” 


Suave turned into awkward, and one after the other they moved on to the next 
Travolta. 


Sally 


FLUID ROUNDS were again my fallback. Practically, working a steady ninety hour week, 
there was little time to be out dancing and scouting for women. Fluid Rounds was close and 
a hook up with someone from the hospital setting would be a sure thing. I likened it to a 
casino roulette wheel—I’d lay down a little money, expend some small energy in a spin, and 
let time pass in a blur of anticipation while magical forces drew my ball toward a number 
pocket. Always it would land somewhere—the Fluid Rounds wheel paid out consolation 
prizes—and the possibility for a big win might exist. 


One night, karma connected me with Sally. 


She was a young nurse I’d met in the Coronary Care Unit (CCU) at the County 
Hospital that also served as an overflow for the regular ICU. Sally was a petite, very 
attractive brunette—extraverted, and a hot tamale by locker room reputation. She played to 
the attention of all the males who passed through the unit, and took her pick. 


Our first interaction at the hospital didn’t leave me impressed, however. She paged 
me persistently while I was very busy, pushy for a reply to a patient question I considered 
stupid. My answer was short and rude—I intentionally dismissed her—and she wasn’t used 
to that response from a man. At once, she wanted me. At the next Fluid Rounds, she made a 


beeline to my side before my first beer landed on the bar, maneuvering into an opening next 
to me by flashing her wide smile and using her elbows. 


“You can buy me a drink as your apology for being an asshole to me on the phone,” 
she said, arranging herself on the stolen stool to show off her shapely legs topped by a short, 
slinky skirt. 

By her body language and my automatic rising response, I knew the roulette ball 
had landed. 


Whether it was a big win or a consolation payout, I had no clue and didn’t care. 


SENIOR RESIDENTS DID TWO THINGS at every opportunity. We gorged—bland 
hospital food, but, hey, it was free—and we had sex until we were completely satiated 
and/or exhausted, or we were called away for work or an emergency. Our lives were very 
rarely our own, except during these two activities. Knowing that our beepers could go off at 
any minute, whatever pleasure we could indulge in was something the program couldn’t take 
away. We sought quick, down and dirty in sizable quantities, and we craved it like wild 
things. 

Eating aside, I found my needs met very well with Sally. My apartment was just five 
blocks away, and I had a platonic female roommate who worked as a physician assistant for 
a neurosurgeon and was rarely home. Sally and I met there at every opportunity. She was the 
initiator and orchestrator more than I, and our encounters amped up in ferocity and satisfied 
us extremely well. 


Our new relationship fit a soap opera plot, and quickly became a topic of hot 
hospital gossip. Sally relished being in the spotlight and played it up, flaunting. From the 
perspective of the single nurses, prone to nasty jealousies, she was a manipulative seductress 
who’d snagged a future heart surgeon with her wily, calculated charms. 


I, on the other hand, to the consternation of the perpetually competitive residents, 
continued to excel in the program and had rebounded from my public humiliation with Mary 
to score big with the hottest chick of Milwaukee. She also was the number one disco star in 
Milwaukee. So my dancing came in helpful. 


I tried to keep my smirk on the inside only, but I didn’t always succeed. 


a 
Baby Girl 


SALLY HAD A BABY DAUGHTER named Marilyn. She was seven months old, with dark 
eyes and a tuft of unruly black hair. Sally was in the process of speedily divorcing Marilyn’s 
father, who worked as a bouncer in a disco club, hoping to put a close to that turbulent short 
chapter. She and Marilyn were living temporarily in her parents’ home. Mom and Dad, an 
ex-Marine who worked for the city, had welcomed his daughter and granddaughter in. They 
were doting grandparents, and they looked after little Marilyn happily, and very well. 


Things moved quickly along for Sally and me. After a few steamy encounters, 
including one in which she scarred her leg on the exhaust pipe of my canvas top V8-5 Jeep, I 
invited Sally on a proper first date. When babysitting arose as an obstacle, I encouraged her 
to bring Marilyn along. 
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Sally was ecstatic that I wasn’t baby-adverse in the way that single guys could be, 
and between my desire to please her and my natural rising affection for the tiny girl, so 
pretty in her frilly pink outfits and hair bows, I found myself sliding precipitously toward a 
relationship commitment that included fatherhood. 


It was not without some trepidation. 


The physical chemistry Sally and I shared was my wild dreams come true. But when 
it came to intellectual and emotional sharing, when we made an effort to actually converse, 
we were often seriously out of step. 


Sally was a drama queen, histrionic by nature. She took everything that was said to 
her personally. Small disagreements or perceived slights could erupt into full stage 
productions with multiple acts. I learned to pick and choose my subjects and words 
carefully, and mind my timing. Her moods rode a short, steep rollercoaster from giddy highs 
to dark despair. 


Relying heavily on the happy thoughts issuing from my “little head,” I did a lot of 
self-talking. I theorized that this rising and falling mercury went par for the course with her 
passionate sensuality, which I enjoyed tremendously. With rosy glasses perched on my nose, 
I told myself that the drama and the differences would make the relationship spicy and add 
interest. And since Sally was so different in style and temperament from Renata and my 
previous Swiss girlfriends, the behaviors must reflect a cultural difference, too. 


I considered the relationship with Sally and Marilyn in that same way I’d considered 
the pyramidal program and concluded that it was up to me—the foreigner—to fully commit, 
accept and adapt. 


Reins 


SALLY BEGAN TO DROP HINTS, inevitably, about an engagement ring. After a few 
months, I gave in. For me the tradition had no meaning, but clearly I needed to follow the 
customary ritual—I should pad the pockets of the diamond merchant chain with a season’s 
wages hard-earned in the OR in order to make a status statement that would reflect the 
depths of my adoration. 


I felt a lot of pressure to get it right, so didn’t dare choose a ring to propose with. I 
bought the exact diamond and setting Sally selected as suitable for a future heart surgeon’s 
wife, and slipped it on her finger over dinner and champagne. Between bites of rare steak 
and salad, she immediately began planning our wedding. 


“Tt has to be at a beautiful church, of course, that’s a given! I know the dress I want 
already! I saw it in a bridal shop window. It’s a little bit pricey, but you will love it.” 


I arched my eyebrow, and she raced on. 


“Very sexy ... creamy white satin, off-the shoulder and tight across the top with a 
full short skirt—‘cause my husband-to-be is a leg man ...”; she used her hands to illustrate, 
sliding them along her petite curves. “It will show off everything you love and you’ll be hot 
for me, Ray, even in front of the old minister.” 


She was right, and I was, at that moment, as I watched her touch her body. Sally was 
a master at playing me. 


“And your tux! White, grey or black? Maybe grey, with your eyes. You’ll look so 
handsome, you’ll drive me insane. And what about the bridesmaids? There will be four, 
maybe five ... and little Marilyn will be the most adorable flower girl. I can’t decide 
between jade green or hot pink dresses. ” 


I listened in awe to her fantasy, absorbing the logistics and mounting expenses, and 
letting the idea of a traditional wedding production settle with me. 


“Aren’t you so excited? I am!! Let’s plan the reception! We should start tonight! It 
has to be at The Pfister Hotel—the lobby is gorgeous, and it’s very European. So classy....” 


“Whoa, whoa, girl! These are elaborate plans for a couple with a modest income, 
Sally. But—if you’re really set on a fairytale second wedding that we’ll be paying on for a 
very long time, let’s have it in Switzerland. We could get married in a beautiful lakeside 
castle! We could drive up in a vintage Rolls Royce or a carriage pulled by horses, have a 
luncheon in a formal garden while a classical guitarist plays, dance in the castle ballroom ... 
I’ve been to weddings like this. They’re fantastic! I could arrange something like that with 
just a phone call.” 


“But then none of my friends could come! I have a list of almost two hundred 
people I want to invite, Ray. My friends, relatives, all my coworkers at the hospital.” 


“Most of them I don’t know, and many of those I do work with at Milwaukee have it 
in for the foreigner. I don’t want to share my wedding day with two hundred strangers and a 
bunch of assholes. I also don’t want to pay to fatten up your entire CCU service with shrimp 
cocktails and get them drunk on their Stoli martinis that I’m paying for!” 


Sally’s eyes flashed and she frowned. She crossed her arms and leaned back in her 
chair. “Why are you being so negative?” she pouted.” I have lots of nice friends. And they’ ll 
bring wedding gifts, you know—money and registry stuff we could use. You make them all 
sound like leeches.” 


I took a deep breath, and reined in my mounting irritation. 


“You're right. I’m sorry. Let’s just drop the whole wedding topic for now.” I reached 
for her hand. “Let’s just focus on celebrating today—our engagement. Let’s have dessert and 
finish our Bollinger while you flash your pretty diamond, then we’ll go back to my bed and 
make love like rabbits. How’s that sound, hdsli?”’ 


Sally giggled at my quirky Swiss endearment—‘little hare’—and we touched our 
champagne flutes in agreement. 


I counted myself lucky that my knee-jerk cynical response hadn’t set off fireworks 
across the table and spoiled things. But clearly, we would be challenged with this wedding 
planning going forward. I wondered if that might be a warning sign. 


Rings 


WE MARRIED IN VEGAS. We could never come to agreement on our wedding event. The 
“discussions” became more heated and very tedious. Sally held on adamantly to her original 
plan, deaf to any alternative I proposed, and I couldn’t surrender my wedding day and my 
income to the misery I envisioned her affair would be. 


We were stuck at a stony impasse. 
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And then her father died. He was ex-Marine, a city worker, being cared for in the 
VA system. His heart was arrhythmic, the cardiology team was moving slow, and he suffered 
a mortal episode at home a week away from a scheduled surgery. His wife and Sally were 
devastated by their loss. 


I couldn’t bring Clifford back, but I could comfort them both with the added 
security of a wedding commitment. However, a formal ceremony at this point, minus her 
dad to escort her and with her mother in a state of grief, had no appeal to Sally. 


I offered to take her to Las Vegas to make our marriage official. She agreed, but 
even that simplified plan had hiccups. 


The second leg of our flight from Milwaukee was cancelled after a long weather 
delay. We found ourselves stranded overnight in Memphis at a musty airport hotel, and that 
put both of us in prickly moods. Sally suggested a few drinks might improve things. We 
joined cookie-cutter salesmen and their painted escorts in the lounge, ate peanuts for dinner 
and downed bourbon and gingers to jukebox Elvis songs. I pulled her to her feet to dance 
with me on the stained carpet during “Love Me Tender,” and that escalated into a frenzy of 
wild passion, followed by a breathless bout of tears. 


We got little sleep, but in the morning Sally was bubbling over with excitement, and 
it was Viva, Las Vegas! I was scheduled to work at the hospital at six, so we could spend 
only half of a day in Sin City. We paid three couples to let us skip ahead in the marriage 
license line, and—followed by the ghost of Elvis, it seemed—and were married at 
“Graceland,” the first hokey chapel we saw. 


What a country. 


f 
Career Stepping 


WITH TWO YEARS TO GO in my surgical residency, I began looking at programs in my 
chosen subspecialty. This was a sensitive pursuit; Dr. Condon was not happy about investing 
six years of his time and teaching in me so that I could become a cardiothoracic surgeon. 
The prerequisite for entrance into heart surgery residency was the successful completion of a 
six-year general surgery residency, and this was the anomaly. Doctors interested to practice 
in plastics or neurosurgery moved over into their specialties after three years in the general 
surgery program. 


“Tf you think I’m happy to educate you for six years, laddie, to have you pack your 
bags to chase after the high life, you’re deluded. It’s a goddam waste of my time,” he said. 
“And you better give me no reason to send you packing sooner, Vetsch.” 


So I kept my investigations into heart programs quiet and low key. 
My main interest at that time was transplants. This was also the era of evolving the 
first artificial hearts, and, of course, that captured my attention. 


I entered the Match Program again in 1989, and applied at teaching hospitals in 
Tucson (SynCardia Systems, the manufacturer of the groundbreaking CardioWest Total 
Artificial Heart device, was based there), Salt Lake City, San Diego, and Seattle—all family 
friendly locations that had Sally’s initial approval. 


I matched at the University of Utah. One hundred fifty resident-applicants had 
applied, and they accepted two. The program had a stellar faculty, was strong in pediatrics, 


and included a major transplant component. I felt very lucky and looked forward to a 
brighter future. 


The Gift 


IF I WEREN’T DYSLEXIC, I would have written an ode to the under-appreciated liver. 
Shaped like a two-lobed boomerang, maroon in color, smooth and rubbery in texture, it sits 
in the upper quadrants of the abdomen on top of the stomach, pancreas, right kidney and 
intestines, well-protected by the circle of the lower ribs. 


It’s the body’s largest internal organ, performing hundreds of critical functions, 
including making bile that’s needed to digest fats and absorb vitamins A, D, E and K, 
transforming food into glycogen, clearing the body of drugs, wastes and toxins, and 
producing proteins that are necessary for blood clotting. 


The liver is blood-rich. It’s fed continuously by the portal vein that delivers blood 
from the gastrointestinal tract, and the hepatic artery that delivers blood from the heart. At 
any given time, it contains thirteen percent of the body’s blood supply—nearly a full pint. 


Naturally, this presents a considerable challenge in surgery. 


In a liver transplant, nothing is leisurely and everything runs late and long. Dr. 
Adams headed the entire transplant program at MILWAUKEE. He was a fast, talented 
surgeon, with great hands, intense focus and innovative technique. I knew I’d receive an 
incredible education when I was given the opportunity to assist him in transplanting a liver 
at Froedtert, which was connected to the county hospital. A liver transplant was one of the 
longest surgical procedures in terms of time in the OR, and one of the absolute goriest. 


A Learjet was dispatched to retrieve the organ, ice-packed in a red and white cooler 
after a night harvest from a donor who had died. (Typically, the neurologist had waited until 
the end of his comparatively easy work day to stop by and declare the patient brain dead, 
while multiple organ harvesting and implantation teams were on standby.) 


The transplant recipient, in this case, was an unfortunate young woman in her 
thirties who’d contracted viral hepatitis B during sex with her drug-using boyfriend. Timed 
with the new organ’s flight, she was prepped and sedated in the OR. 


Once the plane landed, surgery began, and Dr. Adams made a “Y” shaped cut 
underneath her ribs on both sides and a short way up her breastbone. 


Next, very meticulously and without delay—because the healthy liver cannot stay 
out of circulation for long—our team separated the scarred, warty-looking cirrhotic liver 
from the adjacent organs and its support structures, clamped off the attached veins and 
arteries, cut them, and removed the diseased organ. 


At this point, the real bleeding started. 


Because the diseased liver has lost its ability to make clotting factors, the various 
proteins that work together in a chemical reaction to create a clot and stop bleeding, 
contagious Hep B blood sprayed, poured and pooled everywhere—on our suits, over our 
goggles, a thick puddle running down from the table and inching across the floor—creating 
a set for a medical horror classic and an OSHA nightmare, making all of us wish to God 
we’d worn rubber boots instead of Nikes. 
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We placed the donor liver as quickly as we could. Working through the red soup, we 
sutured it to the supplying blood vessels. Once the invigorating blood flow was established 
and we were able to suction out the cavity to improve our visibility, we corrected all the tiny 
leaks between stitches, and attached the bile ducts. 


Then we waited, peering into the patient’s abdomen for four hours with OR 
temperatures elevated to more than eighty degrees to help with clotting, sweating through 
our scrubs and praying for the new liver to begin to work and blood to congeal. 


The surgery concluded at twenty-eight hours. When the patient was eventually 
delivered from the operating suite to the SICU, we sat at her bedside. The young woman was 
so sick from her disease and the stressful surgery that she made several attempts to die. 


Finally, finally, she stabilized. 


It was remarkable and very rewarding to see her skin a normal color, her eyes white, 
her energy up when we rounded to her bedside. 


It was also very sad from a prognosis point of view: the tragic gift the patient had 
received from her boyfriend would keep on giving. With chronic hepatitis B, her new liver 
was already infected. 


ye 
Baby Makes Four 


I DIDN’T WANT TO HAVE KIDS right away. I wanted to be present in their early lives. I 
hoped to finish the program in Milwaukee and the cardiac surgery residency and expand our 
family then, when we were in a stable situation and I wasn’t so insanely busy. 


But my wife had a contrary idea—that Marilyn should have a sibling close to her 
age. Sally was taking birth control pills, but still she became pregnant a year after our 
wedding. 


Sean Philip was born November 1989, a beautiful, healthy baby boy. 


I was “Daddy” to Marilyn, and I adored her. Yet, being there for the birth of my 
son, assisting with his bloody, painful, howling entrance into the world, cutting his cord, 
holding him, meeting his dark eyes and seeing my features in his, tears came unexpectedly 
from the softest well, and something in me transformed. I was now a biologic father, and 


from that vantage place of special love and great responsibility, the world immediately 
looked different. 


It wasn’t my chosen timing, but I knew it was a marvelous thing. 


THE FOUR OF US were living with Sally’s mother, at her home. This was challenging on 
one hand because of the lack of privacy, but on the other, it worked very well for childcare, 
as Sally and I both worked, me double time. Bernie was wonderful with the babies, and her 
daily involvement with their care helped her through her grief process, following her 
husband’s sudden passing. 


The rare times I wasn’t at the hospital, I involved myself with daddy duties as best 
as could. It unwound me just to be in the babies’ presence. No heady decisions to make, no 
enemies lurking. An open rebellion of Papi’s paternal character took place inside of me. I 
changed diapers and wiped little round bottoms, gave splashy Mr. Bubble baths, played with 


rattles, shape sorters, Cabbage Patch Kids and My Little Ponies, and sang songs I 
remembered from childhood. The cheerfully morbid “Our Rooster” round became a favorite: 


Eusere Giiggel, dd isch tot, Eusere Gtiggel, da isch tot, Er cha niime sage koko-di, 
koko-da, Er cha niime sage koko-di, koko-da, koko koko koko koko-di, koko-da. (Our rooster 
is dead, our rooster is dead. He can no longer say koko-di, koko-da, he can no longer say 
koko-di, koko-da, Koko koko koko koko-di, koko-da.) 


But since I spent so many hours inside at work, and much of that in windowless 
environments with fluorescent lighting and recycled air, my favorite activity with the kids 
was any that involved getting outdoors. Strapping Marilyn on my back in a Gerry metal 
frame carrier, and sometimes Sean in a corduroy Snugli on my chest, I walked to the park or 
attended to shopping errands with my babies, a proud and liberated Swiss-American Dad. 


a 
Going Places 


MY FUTURE WAS UNFOLDING according to the plan I’d been envisioning. I would 
immerse myself in cardiothoracic surgery from 1990-1992, become board certified, and then 
Sally and I and the kids would move back to Switzerland, where I would take an academic 
position promised me in my specialty at the University of Bern. 


We’d discussed relocation in depth when we were dating. I missed my homeland, 
friends and family, and still felt very strongly about my responsibility to repay Swiss society 
for the education and opportunities I had received up through medical school. I’d taken Sally 
to Switzerland to give her an experience of the culture and its pristine natural beauty, and to 
meet my parents, who were aging visibly and confronting health problems, providing 
another incentive for my return. Sally loved it all, she said, and at the time had given my 
planned career trajectory her whole-hearted blessing. 


I PRAYED AND WORKED for my home to be a safe harbor. I wanted with Sally what my 
mother and father had created for one another. The pressure I was under was so great and the 
stress so high at work, that I needed my home environment to be a place where I could 
decompress, find my balance, and then recharge enough to keep going. 


Every work day, I crossed the threshold exhausted and hung my armor and my logic 
hat on the hook near the door, along with my critical thinking. I wasn’t Ray at home. I was 
Daddy. 


I surrendered my physical and emotional needs to be fulfilled by my extended 
family, and sighed with relief. 


I turned soft. 
I didn’t see some things. 


I excused and dismissed others. 


SALLY’S ROLLERCOASTER tendencies were exacerbated post-partum. Her relationships 
at work deteriorated substantially as she pitted coworkers against each other, and some of 
these same behaviors caused friction, too, at home. She began fighting with her mother, 
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grew snappy and impatient with the children, and manipulated circumstances, picked fights 
and reneged on promises with me. 


“Ray, there’s something I have to tell you. I can’t keep it in any longer. There’s no 
way in hell that I’m moving from here to Mormonville with two toddlers, leaving my 
mother and all my friends, and then uprooting my family again two years later to move to a 
foreign country,” she let loose one night in bed, out of nowhere. 


Feeling confused by her timing and voracity, I let her words drift in our dark room 
without answering, and focused on calmly breathing. 


She tried again to bait me. “You can forget your little fantasy. The Swiss hero 
doesn’t get to return,” she said, her voice shaking. 


I felt my pulse increase. “Sally....” 


She turned sharply beside me, snatched her bathrobe from the bedpost, and ran into 
the kitchen. I could hear water run, a cabinet creak, a loud sob, dishes slam. 


“This is a crazy damn ride you signed on for,” I reminded myself. “The extra edge is 
post-partum—she’s on meds, be patient, it will pass.” 


It was 1:30 AM, I’d been on call the night before and had a very big case in the 
morning. Sally knew this, but if she stayed true to form, she’d return several times with 
shouts and tears to goad me. I desperately needed four hours of solid sleep before my next 
shift. I rolled toward the wall in our damp sheets and pleaded that it would come. 


a 
Green Card 


IF, AFTER COMPLETING MY education in the States, I’d gone back to Switzerland like 
I'd planned to, then I wouldn’t have had to get a green card. But by then I was married to 
Sally, supporting two children, and I couldn’t stay in the US for long with just a J3 visa. I 
had to have a green card. It was hard not to be disappointed and frustrated about the 
situation. Every time Sally had visited Switzerland with me she’d loved it and knew I’d 
planned to go back there and work as a surgeon. Well, all that changed after we got married. 
It took Sally less than three weeks after we exchanged vows to tell me she didn’t want to 
live in Switzerland, she wanted to stay in the States. (I swear, there’s some opinion-altering 
substance in a wedding cake that fucks people up.) 


So I resigned myself to the sobering fact that I would not be returning to 
Switzerland to practice surgical medicine and would need the appropriate government 
permissions to stay in the States. I consulted with an immigration attorney in Chicago and 
discovered that being a foreign physician put me in a class of mostly undesirables; in fact, 
getting status as a permanent resident with a green card would be easier if I had no job at all. 
The entire application and review process was fraught with abject frustration. 


Sally stepped in and began to pressure the attorneys and USCIS in her special ways 
to accelerate the process. Coinciding with her efforts, there appeared a fortuitous turn of 
events: Out of concern for the plight of Irish emigrants, Senator Ted Kennedy and Speaker 
of the House Tip O’Neill, devised a Diversity Immigrant Visa lottery. O’ Neill, especially 
unhappy that there were fewer Irish people coming into the country than there were 
Vietnamese boat people and immigrants from other countries, presented a new bill to 
Congress, the NP5 (non-preferential 5) bill. Basically it stated that unless you’re a 


communist or a Nazi, you can get a visa. And how will the selection for candidates be made? 
By a lottery. The government said, let people enter this lottery and we’ll choose so many 
people at random. An inspired idea, right? And guess what? I won it! My excitement was, 
however, very short term. When I go to claim my “prize”, I’m told, sorry, no can do. I’ve 
been excluded because “‘you’re a doctor”. 


“Are you serious?” I asked, incredulous. “But why? I read the disqualifications very 
carefully prior to submitting,” I assured the agent. “I don’t have AIDS. I’m not a Nazi. I’ve 
never been a communist. So what’s the problem?” 


“The problem is your profession.” He went on to patiently explain that doctors had 
been excluded from the lottery under pressure from the American Medical Association. 
Why? Because the American Medical Association (AMA) was trying to “protect” American 
medical students from the Pakistanis and Eastern Indians who wanted to practice medicine 
in the States. However, they would come into the country sponsored by family members that 
were already here, which for the Western European cohorts was much less the case. The 
AMA was very short-sighted about that, and it is probably not a surprise that I am not a 
member of the AMA, and never will be one. 


So really the disqualifications for getting a visa is if you’re a communist, a Nazi OR 
a doctor. There is an amnesty program for the Hispanics, but not me, because I’m a doctor. 


The AMA lobbies had to limit foreign competition for US physicians. 


“As a surgeon from anywhere other than the USA, you’re out of luck, Dr. Vetsch. 
I’m sorry.” 


Dismaying news, yet I wasn’t ready to concede defeat. 


“Well ... 1am also a commercial pilot, with a US pilot certificate. You can make me 
a pilot,” I suggested. 


“Too late. You’re a doctor. It’s already a done deal. Sorry.” 
“But—” 


“If you have an immediate family member here who can sponsor you, you should 
consider that route.” 


“T don’t. ’'m a first generation immigrant.” I added with all sincerity, “But I have an 
American kid. How about if the kid adopts me?” 


Blank stares all the way around. Clearly, humor was not a skill required or 
comprehended by someone who worked in an immigration office. 


And so it went. Sally was a woman on fire, at this point, and I was furious, too. It 
was clear we needed some big guns to get me through this green card process or it wasn’t 
going to happen, and I’d be heading back to Europe, regardless of who liked it or not. So, if 
I wanted to do something about this, I needed a lawyer who'd go to Washington to speak on 
my behalf. I didn’t have the money for that. The government obviously had changed a bill 
against a vote, which was gross neglect/abuse of any rules. 


Then a friend at work reminded me I was an ethnic minority, and the ACLU 
(American Civil Liberties Union) was a nonpartisan organization that would be appropriate 
to help. I don’t have the skin color of the people they’re used to helping, but I am a minority 
in this country, so what the hell? I had nothing to lose by checking out the possibility of help 
from this organization. 
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At the ACLU Milwaukee office I got a very chilly reception. The two women who 
listened to my story thought I was kidding and when they realized I wasn’t, were very clear 
about not being able to help me, though they were much less clear about the reasons why. 


That evening in the OR I told Dr. Flynn, an Irish gentleman and gifted attending 
surgeon I worked with in Milwaukee, about the lottery fiasco. He thought it was the dumbest 
thing he’d ever heard. It provoked him enough to take matters into his own hands. 


“T have a friend,” he said, “Who is in a position of considerable influence.” Minutes 
later he made a call and gave me an address. 


I wasn’t surprised to discover that this “friend” was an Irish drinking buddy of Dr. 
Flynn’s. I was surprised to find out he was a federal judge in the district. 


I walked into the judge’s office and saw this ruddy-faced guy, shoulders like an ox, 
sitting behind a mammoth desk, chain smoking, cigarette butts piled high in an ashtray. He 
put a flame to a cigarette as I began my story. Like Dr. Flynn, he thought it was the dumbest 
thing he’d ever heard, but this guy really got fired up. He cussed and slammed his broad 
hand on the desk, every time sending cigarette butts flying out of the overstuffed ashtray. By 
the time I’d finished, he was really steamed. I kind of worried that I’d have to put my 
physician skills to work right there, he got so angry. 


“This is hogwash, Doctor! I can’t believe anything so stupid could happen in my 
country,” he bellowed. As I continued to describe my ordeal, he punctuated every other 
sentence with a pounding of his meaty fist. 


“Fiddlesticks! Nonsense! Malarkey! Tomfoolery!” he shouted, and when I’d 
finished the recounting, he stubbed out his cigarette with a vengeance and led me to his 
secretary. 


He said to me, “You give my secretary all your information, laddie. Go on back to 
surgery and let me do what I do.” 


I heard nothing for weeks, had all but given up hope, when I received a letter at 
home from the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 


The judge, as it followed, had gotten in touch with Paul Simon, US Senator from 
Illinois, and called in a debt on my behalf. In the sleight of hand manner that so many things 
are done in Congress, my right to live and work in the US as a permanent resident had been 
attached to an appropriations bill sponsored by the Senator for his constituency. A chain of 
political events had made Raymond Vetsch US governmental “pork”—nothing to do with 
“the other white meat’”—and that very oddball turn of events led to a Green Card Miracle. 


I received a letter stating that I’d been accepted for a green card. I was beyond 
happy about it and Sally seemed to be as well. Life had finally started to truly move forward 
for me. 


Chapter Nine 


Specialist 
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Fresh Start 


I COULDN’T WAIT to jump on the interstate and see Milwaukee fade in my rear view 
mirror. The great relief I felt in successfully completing the pyramidal program was 
compounded by the opportunity I now had for solitude. I was in the Jeep, pulling a 
swaggering U-Haul trailer crammed with my clothes, books, bedding, skiing and flying gear 
and a few kitchen basics. A fourteen hundred mile drive was ahead—twenty-four hours 
traveling west on I-80—but it was Spring, and some pretty states lay between me and Utah. 


I took a swig of warm Pepsi, reached down and brushed cut grass and mud from my 
shorts. Grass was on my socks and shoes, too, and on nearly every article of clothing I 
owned in the trailer. When I had been showering in the morning, all of Sally’s frustration 
around staying behind with the kids for two weeks, uprooting for Utah, and losing me to 
another education program had come to a screaming, crying head: 


“T hate this!!”? she shrilled, bursting into the bathroom and hurling her hair brush 
against the tile wall. “Our whole family is forced to accommodate whatever YOU want to 
do, when and where YOU want to do it. You get to run off to Salt Lake City alone with no 
responsibilities, and leave ME behind to deal with the kids and moving at the same time ... 
because the whole world revolves around Dr. Hotshot...!” 


I opened the curtain to look at her, and pushed shampoo suds from my eyes. 


“You know the moving details are taken care of, Sally,” I said slowly. “I’ve arranged 
for a team to pack everything. You only need to get yourself, your mom and the kids 
together to drive to Yellowstone—which was your choice—and then make your way to 
Utah. By the time you arrive, I’ll be settled in the neighborhood and the program, and 
everything will be ready and waiting....” 


“Well, if it will all be so damn easy here—let me help you OUT THE DOOR!!” 


Sally stomped down the hall, and, as I toweled off, she carried an armload of my 
clothing from our bedroom to the entryway, and threw it all on the wet and newly mowed 
lawn. She did this twice more, and included some shoes, my one nice suit, my ski jacket and 
a clock radio before she collapsed, sobbing, against the door. 


My mother-in-law and the two kids were sitting silently in the kitchen. Bernie 
looked timid and embarrassed, as usual. Marilyn met my eyes over an untouched bowl of 
cereal as I walked past, and it looked as if she, too, might cry. 


“Smile, Sunshine,” I told her. “You, too, big guy,” and I tousled Sean’s hair. “Daddy 
loves you both.” 


I walked past Sally and began to gather up my wet things, shaking my head and 
inwardly fuming. I worked quickly, wordlessly, while she watched from the steps. I had the 
U-Haul packed in thirty minutes, and went back in to say clingy goodbyes to the little ones 
and poor Bernie. 
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Sally was leaning against the Jeep, her arms crossed, as I climbed in and turned the 
ignition. 

“T’Il call you when I get to Salt Lake,” I told her. “And meanwhile—you need to do 
some deep thinking, Sally. This rollercoaster is getting too steep and wild. I can’t put my 
energy into an intense heart program and have to deal with crazy behavior at home. If you 
can’t promise me that you’ll pull yourself together in Salt Lake and make a fresh start, then I 
want you and the kids to stay here in Milwaukee with your mom,” I said. “You think about it 
and I need to know your decision soon.” 


“F-ing Milwaukee...,” I muttered, and jerked the Jeep into Drive. 
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The Small House 


THE SMALL HOUSE that was meant to be my family’s next idyllic abode, I’d agreed to 
rent sight unseen. The previous cardiothoracic fellow had lived there, and the one before 
him. I had an address on Military Drive, in close proximity to University of Utah Hospital, 
the VA, Primary Children’s and LDS Hospital, the latter a private facility. It was a pleasant, 
very scenic area with lots of playgrounds, I’d heard. Family friendly.... 


When I arrived, it seemed all that. But the work to paint and refinish the floors had 
run behind. 


“Just need another day or two to finish,” my landlord’s son promised. “Can you 
occupy yourself ‘til then? Your trailer will be fine in the driveway.” 


Rather than an inconvenience, an unencumbered free day felt like a gift. The 
weather was gorgeous, with clear skies that afforded breathtaking views of the Wasatch and 
Oquirrh ranges, to the east and southwest respectively. I knew once my fellowship had 
begun, I’d have little time for exploring, so I decided to drive southeast to Snowbird Ski 
Resort to scope out the area for extreme skiing, and get recharged by the mountains. 


I filled a water bottle and threw what remained of my road trip snacks—granola 
bars, Slim Jims, Fruit Stripe gum, a bruised apple—into my daypack, along with my Army 
knife. I tied a bandana around my head and changed my shoes. At last thought, I pulled a 
grassy U-of-W sweatshirt out of the trailer mess, stuffed it in my backpack and headed out. 


The drive southeast to Snowbird through the steep “V” of Little Cottonwood 
Canyon was beautiful and reminiscent of parts of Switzerland. The topography of the Salt 
Lake Valley, especially its majestic passageways and expansive mountain vistas, elicited a 
sense of rightness as the setting for my next chapter, and I repeated out loud with 
excitement, “Yes, this is the place!” I parked near the base of the tram, and eyed the sharp 
slopes that rose in front of me to elevations greater than eleven thousand feet. The summits 
of Mount Baldy and Hidden Peak were four miles away and three thousand feet up. After 
being in the car for so long, taking the tram to the top and hiking hard back down seemed 
like a good plan. And it was, except for my timing. 


AFTER SIX YEARS of ski deprivation in the Midwest, I could barely wait for snow to 
come to ski the Peruvian Gulch, particularly Great Scott entry and Upper Cirque trails. I 
wandered the ridge with a Cheshire cat grin and an exuberant heart, contemplating the views 


and weighing various approaches to the trails and extreme ski routes. I lost track of time, 
and missed the last tram of the day—I was forced to walk. 


The terrain was steep, slippery, rocky and exposed, and I knew I needed to race the 
nightfall. On the stretches I could, I leaned forward and let my legs propel me downhill at 
running and jumping speeds that was just at the edge of my control, until the sun vanished 
behind a ridge and darkness crept in. I’d neglected to bring a flashlight and got no help when 
only a sliver of moon rose. The sensible thing for me to do was find a low point out of the 
wind and try to catch some sleep until dawn. 


Lying with my head on a pillow of boughs, listening to the sounds of the winds and 
the creatures stirring, and staring up at the vast glittery rainbow of bright planets and 
twinkling stars, I smiled in the face of misfortune. True enough, I wasn’t able to spend my 
first night in Utah in my rental house—but better yet, I was spending it high up on a 
mountain, my forever and always home. 


Round Two 


I WAS OVER A BARREL with Sally, there were no two ways about it. After our separation, 
I missed my family very much, and couldn’t fathom being in Salt Lake without them— 
especially Marilyn and Sean. I agonized continually over the possibility that a home life in 
Utah might look like a continuation of the drama in Milwaukee—this thought filled me with 
dread and reminded me of something my father had said: 


“T never hire divorcees because they’ve already proven they failed the smallest 
team.” 


In my free time, I mulled over and over the three options that seemed available to 
Sally and me: keeping our family together in Utah; living apart in two far-flung cities; or, 
hanging it up and divorcing—in which case, given my profession and location, I doubted I’d 
be granted any custody by the Wisconsin family court, or that Sally would cooperate to let 
me spend time with the children. 


So my choice became obvious. I was duty-bound to the two years of education I still 
required to become a heart surgeon, and equally I was devoted to fatherhood. The only way I 
would be able to continue as a dad in any real capacity was for Sally and the kids to join me 
in Utah. I had to figure out a way to make my marriage—my family—work in Salt Lake. 
Many phone conversations followed, all aimed at agreeing on workable relationship 
compromises that would foster more stability in our family, and let Sally and me start fresh. 
That she missed me too was helpful. So, if we loved each other and were both committed, 
could creating a stable environment that supported the well-being of each person in the 
family really be that hard? 


Yes. Apparently so. 
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WWDD? 


THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT in Utah was one hundred-fold better than where I had 
been the previous six years. The program was incredibly educational, and the cardiothoracic 
residents and fellows were valued and treated like human beings. 


The program was under the unofficial charge of Dr. Doty. 


For the first month, I felt the need to pinch myself every time I was in the OR with 
him, which was often, night and day. 


“Ts this my new reality, or am I just dreaming?” I wondered, because within the 
great spectrum of temperament that God has exhibited on the planet, I’d managed to find the 
exact polar opposite of Dr. Condon as my fellowship mentor. 


Dr. Doty was a gentleman, first and foremost, through and through. Thin, 
bespectacled, and with a ready smile, his moods were as even at 4:00 AM as they were at 
4:00 PM. He did not drink coffee, take alcohol, or swear. He was a devoted Mormon who 
held the position of a Stake President in the Latter Day Saints church, and adhered strictly to 
the tenants of his faith, including wearing a temple garment—the symbolic Mormon 
underwear—beneath his scrubs during his surgeries. 


Dr. Doty was extremely knowledgeable and experienced within his field—in fact, 
he wrote the definitive textbook: Cardiac Surgery—Operative Technique. This level of 
expertise, combined with this clear teaching style and genial personality, made him a 
peerless mentor for me. He approached his responsibilities to his fellows the same way he 
approached fatherhood: by endeavoring to provide us with all possible opportunities to gain 
skills and insights that would lead us to operate and problem-solve on our own, successfully. 


When Dr. Doty assigned me a case, I knew that meant he would stand on the 
assistant side of the operating table and give me full ownership for the duration, while 
guiding me precisely. 


“The stitch goes right there. No, that’s almost a millimeter off ... there.” 


Other attendings stood on the surgeon’s side, and wouldn’t hesitate to steal back a 
case midstream if it looked as though the fellow’s pace would make them late for a Jazz 
basketball game—but that was never Dr. Doty’s style. 


With the close, contrasting examples of Dr. Condon and Dr. Doty to contemplate, 
and my experiences by now with many other attendings, I concluded that there were really 
only two camps of advanced surgeons: 


Camp One included the moody, screaming, swearing and insulting jackasses. 
Camp Two included the polite, self-controlled, succinct and supportive good guys. 


Brilliance, in terms of surgical skills and results, existed in both camps—but from 
Dr. Doty, I knew I could learn to be a great surgeon and a better man. 
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Goo Goo Giggles 


BY THE TIME my family arrived, the fellowship program had amped up in intensity and 
hours. Any free time that appeared, I spent at home, which was eight minutes away from the 
hospital by car. I knew it was important to get everyone settled in the new neighborhood and 
into a daily routine to minimize the potential for drama and complications. 


Sally wasn’t thrilled with our modest rental house. However, she was favorably 
impressed by the friendliness of our Mormon neighbors, the manners and maturity of the 
teen girls who offered to babysit, and the nearby parks and playgrounds that were very well- 
maintained and outfitted with modern play equipment. She had elected to stay at home with 
the kids, but to bring in additional income and for her social and professional well-being, I’d 
encouraged her to also work in nursing PRN (Latin: pro re nata, as the situation demands), 
and with lukewarm enthusiasm, she’d agreed. 


Marilyn was starting kindergarten and Sean was almost two years old when we 
arrived in Salt Lake City. Our household was lively and full of milestones and sweet-silly 
moments that made my heart melt. In the evenings I was home, I’d read to them before bed, 
savoring those two little bath-fresh bodies in pajamas snuggling into my sides, and creating 
a vivid memory that served as a life raft on my worst days with Sally. 


“T want to help you read The Rainbow Fish, Daddy,” Marilyn would say. “And 
Stellaluna!” “ABC, Daddy, pleee-ase!” Sean would inevitably shout, and he’d push the book 
into my hands, and look imploringly at me and his sister. 

Marilyn would scrunch her face in annoyance, and then smile and acquiesce, 
because she enjoyed as much as I did the eruption of little boy giggles that would 
inevitably—and for years—follow. I began (and Oh, My Mountain Gods—this book was 
hard reading for a Daddy dyslexic!): 

“Big A, little a, what begins with A? 

Aunt Annie ’s alligator...A...a...A. 

Big B, Little b, what begins with B? 

Barber baby bubbles and a bumblebee.” 


And on through Dr. Seuss’s alphabet; past the camel, and the duck-dog, and the 
elephant and the Fiffer-feffer-feff—tension building on the bed, Sean’s eyes growing wider 
and wider, while two sets of little hands pushed welling laughter back in—until we reached 
the quite early climax ... GOO-GOO GOGGLES!!! ... and Sean exploded in a fit of 
contagious G...g...G... giggles that made us all howl and belly laugh until we were awash 
in endorphins and the most tender kind of love. 
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Taking Heart 


A HEART TRANSPLANT procedure is an incredible feat of science, and for everyone 
involved, surgeons included, it is also a miracle. Transplants are performed to save the life of 
patients diagnosed with end-stage heart failure or severe coronary artery disease. A person 
with Class IV heart failure, the most urgent classification in a ranking system created by the 
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New York Heart Association, struggles with fatigue, palpitations and dyspnea (shortness of 
breath) to engage in any normal activity. Annually, in the US, more than three thousand 
patients receive a life-extending donor heart, but many die each year while hoping and 
waiting—there simply aren’t enough available organs. 


The scarcity of donors has driven the evolution of artificial hearts, and the invention 
of left ventricular assist devices (LVADs), which are designed to help a failing heart pump 
more efficiently. 


An LVAD can be used in three ways: as a ‘bridge to transplant’, while waiting for a 
donor; as a ‘bridge to recovery’, supporting a heart to recover its strength, in the case of 
temporary heart failure, and as “destination therapy’, providing permanent assistance to a 
terminally ill patient whose advanced age or condition makes them ineligible for a heart 
transplant. 


I HAD A PATIENT at the Salt Lake VA who was on an LVAD as a bridge to transplant. 
Charlie was an upbeat and down-to-earth Vietnam vet who’d smoked heavily and eaten 
indiscriminately until arteriosclerosis (hardening and thickening of the arteries) triggered his 
second heart attack. The damage that resulted when his heart muscle was deprived of 
oxygen during his cardiac episodes weakened its ability to pump, and made it prone to 
arrhythmias. But Charlie was a fighter. He had a strong constitution, was free from diabetes 
and cancer, and had an immune system that boded well for transplant surgery. As his 
cardiovascular system deteriorated and his symptoms of heart failure increased, Charlie was 
implanted with an LVAD and placed on United Network for Organ Sharing (UNOS) waiting 
list with first priority. 


As an amiable long-term patient in the ICU, Charlie became somewhat of a “unit 
pet.” The nurses flirted with him, the technicians told him jokes, the dietician surprised him 
with special treats, and I stopped by when I had a few spare minutes to hear his war stories 
and tell him about my flying episodes. Everyone was hopeful that he’d soon find an organ 
match. 


The early model LVAD that was attached to Charlie in the interim consisted of two 
hoses, a vortex pump, and a stationary driver with a control unit. He was also attached to 
heart monitoring equipment to track his vital signs and rhythms, and all the usual call 
mechanism that were integrated into ICU beds. 


One afternoon, as he was propped up and enjoying the last of his lunch, Charlie’s 
heart went into fibrillation, a fast, irregular rhythm that can be catastrophic to a weak heart. 
The electrodes on his chest transmitted the episode to a monitor above his bed, and a nurse 
immediately activated a “Code Blue” call in response. The rotating team responsible for 
resuscitating patients that day came running to the ICU, along with every medical student, 
resident and fellow in the building. 


Following VA policy and procedure to a “T,” someone grabbed the ICU defibrillator 
unit and raced toward Charlie, who froze, wide-eyed, a forkful of raspberry cobbler halfway 
to his mouth. Bedside, a nurse pushed his lunch tray to the side and began to open his shirt, 
while a resident flipped the defibrillator “ON” switch, grabbed the paddles that would 
deliver a powerful shock to the patient’s chest, and positioned himself next to Charlie. 


“STAND CLEAR CHARGING,” the resident called out. 
“What the ... Holy Shit!! Get those paddles away from me, you goddamn fool!” 


Charlie’s fork was still in his hand. He snatched the steel knife from his tray and 
stabbed both in the direction of the paddle wielder. 


“DO NOT TOUCH ME!” he shouted. “Get back!! BACK! What’s wrong with you? 
Stop looking at that monitor up there—look at this machine! I’m on an LVAD, you idiots!” 


He parried with his weapons in front of his face as he surveyed the Code Blue team 
surrounding his bed, and took another hard jab at the resident. 


“Tl take that mule kick to my chest if I need it, but sure as hell not if I don’t!” 


The Code Blue team blinked a few times, and suddenly came off auto-pilot. Hmm, 
maybe the “coding” patient wasn’t coding after all. Blood pressure? Yes. Alert? Yes. Verbal? 
Very. Ah, the LVAD! Regardless of the dysrhythmia that showed on the monitor, Charlie’s 
heart was fully supported by a machine. 


“Oh, my God, Mr. Anderson. I’m so sorry!” said the resident with the red face and 
paddles, and a chorus of embarrassed apologies followed. 


“Now I’m a veteran of two goddamn wars,” he grumbled. 


“Yes, sir ... Nam and the ICU,” I replied. I set a hand on his shoulder as the crowd 
dispersed. “You have a bad ticker, Charlie, but you still have good reflexes.” 


He took a deep breath, patted his pillow, smiled. “And I’ll be keeping a fork right 
here,” he said. 


Harvest 


SALT LAKE CITY had the busiest transplant program in the world when I began my 
fellowship there in 1990. As a fellow, I participated in more than two hundred heart 
transplant surgeries, rotating between the transplant harvest team and the surgical team that 
placed the new heart. I loved the operation, but I was happy to do either, because the most 
expeditious way to transport a life-saving organ from a deceased donor to a recipient was in 
a Lear jet. Harvesting meant a ride in the coolest plane in the sky—adapted from the Swiss 
P-16 fighter aircraft, it was all engine and just a little bit of wing. 


Ever since colorblindness had excluded me from the fighter pilot career track, I’d 
jumped at every opportunity to look out the front window of a jet. The pilots that worked 
with the transplant program knew I had a commercial license and was completely enamored 
with their wings. Indeed, we all agreed that the Lear jet was a magical mistress, with smooth 
lines, the softest leather, and the most intoxicating smell! Every line of her was visually and 
functionally perfect. The plane’s cockpit was tiny, but I knew every knob and every dial of 
my dream machine by heart. In the tight space between the pilots, there was a drawer that 
pulled out. I had a cushion to put on top of it and a third headset, and I rode shotgun, 
watching and listening in. 


““What’s the fastest speed we can get to on descent today?” I asked them. This was a 
high speed mission, and because of the Lear’s straight wing design, I was well aware of the 
dire (ballistic!) consequences of accelerating too close to the sonic barrier. 


“Exciting flight ahead,” the pilot said with a grin. “We’ll need to be extra careful not 
to close in on the envelope. Taking into account the temperature and turbulence, I’d say not 
beyond Mach zero point eight.” 


Once everyone was on board, the captain let the tower know that we were headed 
out on an organ harvest, and we were immediately prioritized to go—there was no hold on 
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take-off, and there would be no step-downs in altitude during descent. The flight path of the 
Lear jet on a mercy mission was radical—a very steep climb and a very steep descent, like a 
rocket ship. 


We traveled as far away as Seattle for a heart. Our UNOS region was a circle that 
included any hospital within the circumference of one tank of jet fuel. At the destination 
airport, we were met by a helicopter or ambulance and rushed to the OR, where the home 
staff waited with the brain-dead patient, supporting his respiration, blood pressure and heart 
rate to keep his organs viable. 


If multiple harvests were planned—tungs, liver, pancreas, kidneys, intestines, eyes, 
skin and bones might also be taken—surgeons from other hospitals would also be present, 
and the procedure would be done collaboratively, and in order of urgency. The heart teams 
had the greatest time pressures: hearts and lungs can only be preserved for four to six hours, 
and for hearts, less than two hours is optimal. 


So the cardiac surgeon took the lead. 


I OPENED THE CHEST along the sternum to affirm the organ was healthy, a crucial first 
step. As I cut through the pericardium, the protective sack that surrounds the heart with a 
thin cushion of fluid, a “belly guy” stepped up to extend my incision all the way to the 
donor’s pubic bone to open up the abdomen and prepare for his team’s harvest. 


Once all the teams were ready, I injected the donor heart with potassium chloride to 
paralyze it, and then transected the great vessels and a portion of the left atrium to remove it. 
If a lung harvest followed, I could expect that there would be some negotiation over the 
exact spot to cut the pulmonary vein, since both heart and lungs would be sutured to each 
other by a cuff. I was always respectful of the other transplant teams, while I made sure I 
took home exactly what I knew my surgeon would need—a heart in good condition, and a 
workable length of pulmonary cuff. 


THE CARDIAC HARVESTING TEAM carried two critical pieces of equipment with them, 
besides surgical tools and materials. One was the red and white picnic-type cooler, to be 
packed with the organ and ice. The other was a black brick with an antenna on it—an early 
generation cellular phone. Communication back to the home hospital was critical, because 
the timing of the harvest drove the timing of the surgery. 


Its synchrony looked like this: 

Harvest Team / Donor Site Transplant Team / Salt Lake City (SLC) 
UNOS notifies of donor Operating suite is reserved 

Travel to patient 

Assess heart 

Looks good! Patient is prepped for OR 

Harvest heart 

Return to airport 

In Learjet Patient is put to sleep 

Learjet lands Patient is placed on heart-lung bypass machine 


Body is cooled to 77 degrees 


In chopper 
Chopper lands Recipient's sick heart is cut out 
Organ transported to OR Transplant procedure begins 


Surgical steps followed harvest steps for one important reason: there were risks 
involved with transporting organs via Learjet and helicopter at night and in all kinds of 
weather. This had to be considered for the well-being of the patient. Preliminary steps 
necessary for surgery could be undertaken safely enough while the organ was in flight, but 
the transplant surgeon would not burn any bridges until two human hearts were running 
down the hallway toward the OR, one in a red and white cooler, nestled in a plastic bag of 


ice. 


Garden of Eden 


MY FAVORITE FAMILY ACTIVITY, on a day away from the hospital, was to take the kids 
up into the mountains. Spring to autumn, there were several wonderful hikes not far from the 
city; Cascade Springs, Secret Lake and Bell Canyon were favorites. In the winter, of course, 
we skied. I taught Marilyn to navigate the slope in a much gentler way than I’d been taught, 
often with Sean in a backpack. I shared our snowy adventures with Dr. Doty in the OR. 


“T know you’re content with your own faith,” he said to me, pointing with his 
Gerald Pick-up tool toward a miniscule leak in one of my suture lines, “but you seem to 
have a touch of Mormon in you, Dr. Vetsch.” 

“How is that, sir?” I asked. 


“When you’re not working, you are with your kids up in the mountains. That’s as 
near to Mormonism as you can get.” 


“Ah, and here I’ve been feeling slighted, wondering why in a year Sally and I have 
not been visited by a single missionary. I thought we might be blacklisted, or worse— 
unsalvageable.” 


“No, no, we can’t have that,” he said, looking up over his magnifying loops to make 
eye contact with me. “Now that I’m aware you would enjoy a greater sense of belonging, it 
will only take me one phone call to have you inundated.” 
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And I laughed longer than I should have—imagining two earnest Mormon boys at 
the door, intent on sharing God’s good news with a tempestuous, tempting Sally. 


Fe 
Bark and Bite 


JUNK YARD DOGS have a small counterpart in the field of pediatric heart surgery. The 
intensity of the service seems to attract a particularly guarded and potentially vicious breed 
of surgeon. Dr. McGough was one example. He was extremely demanding and always 
ruthlessly critical. If you were not in the light of his good graces he could go from a state of 
mild tail wagging to rabid, repeat gnashing in a flip second. Consequently every fellow, 
resident, nurse and staffer at Primary Children’s Hospital stepped cautiously around him. 


But I absolutely loved the service and so I accepted as an excise tax the challenge 
he represented. I took a very direct approach to communication and to my work, and so did 
he, so I focused on connecting with Dr. McGough along those avenues. My strategy was 
generally effective. Admittedly, I could have done without his savage bites—‘‘How does it 
feel to be the fellow who’s fucking this baby up, Dr. Vetsch?”—but the pediatric specialty 
itself, I enjoyed above all other. Pediatric heart surgery was the most creative and rewarding 
endeavor I’d ever engaged in, and I wanted to make it a career. 


I REPAIRED Mother Nature’s mishaps working in a field only a few inches square, on a 
growing heart under McGough’s watchful eye. And while I was undertaking a technical 
surgical procedure, I was, in fact, safeguarding a baby’s entire precious life. 


Standing on the surgeon side of the table, holding a miniscule pink heart in my 
gloved fingers, a heart that was deflated, soft and limp like a wet noodle and very easily 
torn, I had to envision it in three dimensions, repaired and functioning, and take very direct 
steps toward that end. Every second counted when a baby was under anesthesia. There was 
no time to look things up in medical references sources, or get someone on the phone to 
consult. Neither was there an opportunity to repair mistakes, such as a missed suture, once a 
child’s heart had blood coursing back through it. The field was too cramped for that, and the 
structures were all too delicate. 


Babies and young children are fragile beings; in the OR they can decline in a blink. 
Compared to surgery on adults, there was a much greater risk and a higher mortality and 
morbidity in pediatrics. Courage was necessary, but it did not preclude fear. 


I was always fearful of failing as a problem-solver. 


I was always fearful of failing as a surgeon-technician. (Suture lines in the 
pulmonary artery, particularly.) 


I was always fearful of failing as a team leader and a guide. 
I was always fearful of Mother Nature’s grand, unknowable design. 
I was always fearful of failing to completely control my emotions. 


Fear kept me always on my toes at the hospital and made me passionate in my 
pursuit of surgical excellence. Dr. McGough expected and accepted no less. 


Over time, slowly, by gaining experience, confronting and accepting my limitations, 
and honing my skills, the fears that nagged me as a fellow in pediatrics were for the most 
part replaced by a stable matrix of humility and a measured confidence. 


I only wish I’d achieved that same Zen-ful place with Sally. 


ON THE PEDS HEART ROTATION, residents and fellows often stayed for days at the 
hospital, monitoring and treating the tiniest patients. My home was only eight minutes from 
the hospital by car, but at times that was too far to travel. Once, with a heavy case load and 
very sick babies, I stayed at the hospital for ten straight days—Sally brought the kids there 
as an outing to see me. We had lunch in the cafeteria, where there was a fountain, or we met 
for a short while in the pediatric play area. 


“Daddy, it’s nice that you are helping sick kids,” Marilyn said one day, “but I think 
you should help some sad kids.” 


“Who’s sad, sweetheart?” I asked. 


“Me and Sean, Daddy. We miss you all the way to the moon and ten times around it 
in a space capsule.” 


“T miss you and Sean, too, Marilyn. Say some prayers tonight for a little baby 
named Connor. If things go well for him tomorrow, I may be able to come home on 
Wednesday.” 


Little Connor, six weeks long in the world, had a rare congenital (at birth) defect, 
called truncus arteriosus. Normally there are two vessels leaving the heart: the aorta, which 
carries blood to the body, and the pulmonary artery, which branches to bring blood to each 
lung. Connor had one large, common vessel (or trunk), instead of two. Additionally, he was 
missing the upper portion of the wall that divided his two ventricles, so his oxygen-rich 
blood was mixing with oxygen poor blood, creating severe circulatory problems. 


The challenging surgery seemed to go smoothly, but in the SICU, Connor suddenly 
took a downward plunge. I and my team tried everything in our powers of heart, mind and 
skill to get him stable, to hold him here for his parents and for his future life, but it was one 
of those cases where God just seemed to want him back. There was nothing we could do to 
change the outcome. 


Connor died beneath our hands, and our whole team, who’d given everything they 
had to save that baby, was devastated by his death and in tears. 


“Assassins!! That’s what you are! Baby killers, every goddamn one of you,” Dr. 
McGough spat at us from the foot of Connor’s crib. 


And although we knew his tendencies—his temper, his extreme volatility, his 
belittling and cruel manner of speaking—we had cared for Connor no differently than we 
would have cared for our own children, and we grieved deeply with and for his parents. 


Dr. McGough’s words cut deeper than any scalpel could. 


a 
McGough vs. McMe 


I HAD NO TIME to go to church on Sundays, but I practiced daily forgiveness with Dr. 
McGough. He was a good surgeon from a skills point of view, and it was a shame that his 
ill-spirited component detracted from this. He went way, way over the top at times, into the 
realm of barbarity, and the only way I worked with him successfully to complete his 
program was to let go of his insults and vengeful behaviors, and focus on the NOW to 
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absorb the technical aspects of his instruction. We had an interesting relationship—and a 
rare one—because of my disciplined practice of forgiveness. 


One day, he gave me a season ski pass. 


No compliments or praise came with it, but it was a generous gift that stunned me 
and the other fellows and made them jealous; Dr. McGough was known to “give nothing to 
nobody.” But I suspected there was a method to his madness .... 


A flatlander by design, he was not particularly adroit on skis and it piqued him to an 
extreme, fierce competitors that the Utah natives and the Swiss mountain man were; and 
who were far more comfortable and accomplished on the slopes than he. 


My coworkers predicted an unpleasant outcome for the ski day Dr. McGough and I 
took together, but that wasn’t the case. His competitive drive moved him to ask me for tips 
on technique, which he took to heart, and to some slight degree I was awarded with his 
greater respect. 


A few months later, he gave me a cake. 


It was the second day of April, my birthday, and a specially ordered, especially 
bodacious cake arrived at the Mormon children’s hospital PICU (pediatric intensive care 
unit) lounge with my name on it. I looked down at two large, pink-frosted cake-breasts with 
oversized garish red nipples, and laughed in amazement. 


“Ha, a boob cake for a leg man!” I thought, noting Dr. McGough appeared to be 
very pleased with himself as he cut and devoured a generous first piece. 


But I was touched. This gesture by Dr. McGough illustrated the different 
relationship he had with me, as compared to the other fellows. They were enduring his 
service just to get through the requirement. I was there because I wanted to be a pediatric 
heart surgeon. 


“He likes me as much as he hates me,” I realized. 


TEETERING on the see-saw of Dr. McGough’s good graces also meant that Sally and I 
were added to his invitation list for random social occasions. Of course, I worked most 
weekends, and so we had a graceful escape, but on one occasion he deliberately backed me 
into an awkward social corner and enjoyed every moment that I squirmed. 


“T’ve got free tickets for Sally and me to see the America concert this week in Park 
City,” I told a resident friend. “I’m off call for the first time since ... 1965,” I said. 


“Not me,” she said. “I gave up my priceless day off to fill in for Dr. Taylor because 
he let me in on an awesome trauma case. I’ll be camping out in the PICU. But hey, 
McGough won’t be lurking—he’s having an anniversary party, apparently. Some big 
shindig. All the big wigs with their trophy second wives, eating shrimp cocktail by the pool 
and comparing vacation spots...” 


“No doubt it will be a nice party,” I said. “Except for the pressure, the landmines, 
the trip wires....” 


“One false step in the treacherous field of political correctness and you’re dead,” she 
smiled. 


I left the OR and headed down the hall to the locker room. From behind, I heard Dr. 
McGough call my name. 


“Yes, sir.” I stopped and turned in his direction. 


“Having a party this Saturday at the house, 7:00 PM. I’d like you and your wife to 
be there.” 


“That’s very kind of you to invite us, sir. Umm, but, uh, I believe I’ve mentioned to 
you that Sally and I have tickets for an event in Park City that evening. The America 
concert?” 


Dr. McGough looked at me with disdain and a rough sound came from his throat. 
“Consider yourself invited,” he said, brushing past. “And wear a jacket.” 
“Damn,” I muttered. “Now what?” 


For three days I stewed, weighing pros and cons of my two options. I really loved 
America’s light acoustic sound, Park City was beautiful in the early fall, and the price of the 
concert was right—the tickets were free. On the other hand, the McGough festivities would 
be la-di-da, including ambrosial foods, premium drinks, and superior opportunities for 
networking with the hospital high ups. Certainly it was the PC thing to do, if I hoped to stay 
in Salt Lake and practice.... 


My stress level climbed as I weighed my options. 


“Enough, already!” I launched into a heated, private soliloquy. “Okay, it was a nice 
offer, McGough. Really, thanks. But, man, I’m somebody, too! I have things I like to do, 
places I want to be .... And this Saturday, I want to put on shorts, go to an outdoor concert, 
have fun, relax, drink a beer! I don’t want to cancel my plans to spend an evening under 
your thumb and microscope when I can be on a blanket under the stars with my wife, 
listening to “A Horse with No Goddamn Name”!” 


But I waited until the very end of my shift on Friday to give Dr. McGough my 
regrets. I knew in my gut that saying “no” to his invite would be a moon that caused the tide 
to change, and I postponed it for as long as possible. 


“Oh, that’s okay,” he said, with a tight smile. “You and Sally just drop by the house 
whenever....” 


But I’d been given a test. I knew I’d failed to measure up. And I was damn sure I 
would never be forgiven. 


a 
It’s the Pitts 


I NEEDED SOME UP TIME. I had a powerful itch to fly aerobatics again. Papi very kindly 
sent me some money earmarked for my flying habit, and I keep looking for any small crack 
in my schedule that could spell “tailslide.” One evening, I paid a visit to Ogden-Hinckley 
Airport, about thirty minutes north of Salt Lake City by car, and introduced myself to retired 
USAF Captain Bert Nelson. He was in his hangar tinkering with a Pitts S-2B—aka, “the 
aerobatic airplane of my dreams.” 


It was a fortuitous meeting. Bert, dark-haired, agile and affable, was looking for 
someone to help him with the costs and maintenance of his plane, and I was so desperate to 
get up in the Yellow Bear I could taste it. We developed a solid friendship around flying, and 
soon took turns pushing the little two-seater Pitts Special to its limits with advanced 
aerobatic maneuvers over the Great Salt Lake. 
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As a former pilot and narrator with the air demonstration Thunderbird squadron, 
Bert had a long history with the airshow circuit, and still worked as a performer. One 
weekend, he arranged for me to accompany his next-hangar neighbor to a show in Page, 
Arizona, not far from Lake Powell. After some impassioned begging,—and I would have 
fallen to my knees if I’d had to—I was able to placate Sally and trade services with another 
fellow at the hospital to get the day off. 


My pilot-chauffeur, Cody, was a lanky and laconic character, so colorful he seemed 
misplaced from a movie set. Physically, he was the near-identical twin of the weathered 
Marlboro Man—minus an arm—and he smoked the rancorous brand as if he owned stock in 
it. His daily uniform consisted of tight Wrangler jeans, long sleeve shirt, sweat-stained 
cowboy hat and grey lizard boots. He had the slow, ambling stride of someone who never 
hurried unless he had to. 


The early AM weather was already antagonistic, but we decided to err on the side of 
eager optimism and see if our combined luck could turn it. We strapped in and Cody took off 
down the runway, juggling a mug of half coffee/half sugar and a lit cigarette, while he pulled 
levers and steered with his one hand, and turned various other knobs with his pointy lizard 
toe. I was both awed and amused, watching this cowboy octopus in the pilot’s seat, and 
sorely disappointed when turbulence and near lightening forced us to abort the journey and 
let the strong winds push us back to Ogden. 


Meanwhile, Bert had been battling similar weather on his route east from California. 
It had forced him down into a remote patch of sandy desert out of cell phone range, where 
he spent the night defending the Pitts against a herd of hungry, free ranging cattle that were 
intent on nibbling its yellow wings. Eventually, but too late for show time, he escaped back 
up into the air and into Page to look for us and offer his apologies to the organizers for his 
missed performance. 


Back at the hangar, Cody and I left several phone messages for Bert, and remained 


anxious for news of his whereabouts. When at last he called, he made light of his unplanned 
stop and his tussle with the cows, and brushed off my expressed concerns. 


“Nah, nothing to it all. We’re pilots—we’re up, we’re down. Sometimes when and 
where we go down isn’t our choice. But in any case, we get to scribble one more adventure 
in our log book. Can’t ask for any more than that now, can we?” 

The reception was poor and I strained to catch his words, but I still heard the big 
grin in his voice as he signed off. 

“Cody,” I said, checking for car keys and shirking my daypack onto my shoulder, 
“Do you know any unhappy pilots?” 

He was silent for a moment, eyebrows knitted in concentration, as he stroked his 
bristly jaw. 

“Don’t think they exist,” he answered finally. Then, with a twinkle, “Do you know 
any unhappy doctors?” 


“Enough to fill a few 747s,” I laughed, and then pondered that truth all the way back 
home. 


Z 
Upside Down 


BEING A STUNT PILOT (and moreover a dyslexic), I spent much more time contemplating 
the world from an inverted position than the average person. There was a lot to be learned 
there—head down, feet up, leaning into gravity. Perhaps my aerial fondness for flipping 
upside down and rolling left to right was one of the many reasons (albeit, less technical) that 
I thoroughly enjoyed learning how to do a pulmonary autograph (a specialized valve 
replacement surgery) from Dr. Doty, and later expanding my knowledge by the grace of the 
knighted grand master himself. 


In the 1960s, Sir Donald Nixon Ross, a pioneer in cardiac surgery, had developed an 
important procedure that replaced a damaged or malformed aortic valve with a patient’s own 
similarly shaped pulmonary valve—then implanted a pulmonary homograph (human donor 
valve) in the vacant pulmonary position. His reasoning behind this three-move “switch” was 
as follows: 


In mammalian hearts, the aortic valve is subject to the greatest cardiac stresses. It 
works unceasingly day and night as a gateway that controls the flow of freshly oxygenated 
blood out from the heart to circulate through the entire body. 


The pulmonary valve has an easier job to do; it pushes oxygen-depleted blood, 
which has passed through the body’s vast network of arteries and veins, into the lungs for 
recharge. When a patient’s own pulmonary valve is substituted for the damaged aortic valve, 
his or her body readily accepts it in the new location. The “swapped in” valve can easily 
handle the increased work load, and it will grow normally, a fact that makes the Ross 
procedure ideal for a child or young adult. Additionally, the replacement homographic valve 
has a much higher chance of succeeding in the less demanding pulmonary position. 


From a surgical point of view, the Ross procedure is a challenging operation. I 
made every effort to gain as much experience as possible with it under Dr. Doty’s tutelage— 
he’d learned it in the 1970s by watching Sir Donald. 


Toward the end of my fellowship, in June 1992, I jumped at a similar opportunity. 
The master was traveling to former Yugoslavia to teach the procedure to students at the 
University of Belgrade, and somehow I received an invitation to attend the event. Funds 
were an obstacle, until Dr. W. Dudley Johnson, the founder of coronary bypass surgery, 
offered to pay for my trip. We’d developed a good connection in Milwaukee, and he was a 
generous benefactor to young doctors. 


The education was phenomenal, well worth the time away and travel. Sir Donald 
Nixon Ross was brilliant medical scientist and inventor who could clearly communicate his 
thought processes, from problem to solution, to eager, attentive students. I gained many 
helpful insights. Unfortunately, the program was cut short by a military crisis, when Croatia 
and Slovenia declared their independence from the Serbian-dominated central Yugoslav 
government. I tried to glean what I could from foreign language news sources and the 
streets, and discovered the Slovenians had seized control of border posts and the 
international airport at Belgrade, and were preparing a defense against the Yugoslavian 
People’s Army. The atmosphere, the air itself, was tense and volatile—like combustible fuel 
waiting for a match. It was clear that gun fighting could break out at any moment; armed 
men were everywhere. 
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I wanted no part of a civil war, so I rushed to the airport, praying I’d somehow be 
able to get an early flight out. My stomach dropped when I looked at the Arrival/Departure 
boards. All planes to the US had been cancelled, along with scores of others. 


However, a few flights still showed as “boarding.” I felt a surge of hope and 
optimism when I saw that the last flight out was headed to Zurich—in fact, it was on Swiss 
Air. I ran to the ticket counter, scanning the jittery agents for who was most senior, and 
would speak only to him. 


“I’m very sorry, sir,” he told me firmly. “The flight is full. There is nothing we can 
do to help you.” 


I reached in my bag and produced my Swiss passport. I also pulled out my entire 
invisible deck of situational playing cards, including my black ace: Man Who WILL Have 
His Way attitude. 


“Certainly, there is,” I stated matter-of-factly. “I am a Swiss citizen. I am also a 
commercial pilot. You can put me up front in a cockpit jump seat. You can put me on the 
shitter, I don’t care. Things are going to hell here as we speak, and you have an obligation as 
a Swiss government-controlled entity to help a Swiss citizen leave safely from an impending 
war zone. Don’t give Swiss Air a black eye, Herr Fromer. Whatever you need to do to make 
sure I’m in a seat at take-off, do it now. I wi// be on that plane.” 


And, lo and behold, I was. 


(The clever combatant imposes his will on the enemy.—Sun Tzu in The Art of War) 


i 
Wayne’s World is Heaven 


THROUGH BERT, I was introduced to one of my greatest aerobatic idols—Wayne Handley. 
He’d developed the foundation for his admirable artistry in his twenties, while flying carrier- 
based fighter planes for the US Navy. Later, as a civilian, he turned his talents toward crop 
dusting, and eventually to aerobatics, when he acquired a Pitts S-1S. Wayne began 
competing in contests in1983 and soon became a popular draw on the airshow circuit. He 
called his act Agrobatics—apt because his unique choreography combined crisp figures and 
gutsy “agricultural application” techniques with his signature graceful flying style. 


Wayne was highly regarded in the aviation community as an all-around good guy 
and a world-class pilot who pushed his planes and his skills to the limit. In 1989, just a year 
before we first met, he’d captured the world record for inverted flat spins in his souped-up 
little Pitts Special biplane—sixty-seven mind-numbing consecutive revolutions. 


I was as excited as a school boy when Bert and I flew to King City, California, so I 
could make my hero’s acquaintance and receive some flying tips. Wayne lived with his wife, 
Karen, on the outskirts of the city, and his hangar was surrounded by small, dry hills. 
Stretched between two of them was a crop duster dirt strip, unimproved and short enough to 
present most visitors with a real challenge on landing. 


I flew the approach and felt confident to land Bert’s Pitts, but on my first solo flight 
in Wayne’s high performance Pitts S-1S, I recognized on my second pass that I wasn’t ready 
to set down that hot little plane with its narrow wheel base on that unforgiving dirt strip. I 
headed south instead to the King City airport, and landed on a runway that looked wide, 


inviting and silky smooth in comparison. Wayne graciously drove to meet me and then flew 
home, while I navigated US-101 in his work truck. 


Up again in the two-seater, Wayne showed me a few of his novel approaches to the 
landing strip. In the first, he self-generated as Clint Eastwood in Foxfire, and we rocked 
back and forth at top speeds through a narrow, steep-sided canyon and out to land off a sharp 
left turn, pumped full of adrenaline. In another he’d tagged “The Tunnel One Approach,” he 
hugged tight to a railroad track until it disappeared into a black tunnel, pulled up sharply at 
the last moment and cut the power into a stall. The plane rose and fell in a parabolic curve, 
like a rock he’d thrown, over the crest of the hill and down the other side, just a hair over its 
stall speed, to touch down in a shower of dust at the lead edge of the little “ag strip.” 


I was in heaven every time I flew with Wayne! It was always exciting and always a 
learning experience. He was an incredible instructor and such a good pilot I felt confident to 
try anything and everything. He drilled me in emergency responses that had to become 
second nature in the event they were needed to save my life. My aerobatic skills improved 
significantly, and he helped me begin to put airshow sequences together. 


I owe Wayne my deepest gratitude for the hours he so patiently spent sharing his 
knowledge, insights and expertise. I am the aerobatic pilot I am today because of Wayne 
Handley’s guidance and remarkable skills as a pilot and instructor. When I fly an aerobatics 
plane I never fail to silently thank him. 


Despite Sally’s harping about my time away from the family, I let Wayne know I 
was determined to buy his plane once I started working, and when he was ready to move on 
to his next set of wings. 
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Chapter Ten 


Building a Life 


Toronto 


AFTER COMPLETING MY fellowship in Salt Lake City, I was hired by a private surgery 
group in Albuquerque, New Mexico. The partners wanted me to start a competitive pediatric 
program and arranged to send me to Toronto Children’s Hospital for six months. Dr. Doty 
actually made this chance for me to work at this hospital happen and it turned out to be the 
crown on my educational experience. This opportunity was thrilling and the $50,000 they 
offered to pay me was a mind-boggling additional enhancement. To go from the $16,000 a 
year salary as a resident to what the group offered was a massive change. 


Sally and the kids moved to New Mexico and I headed to Toronto, Canada and 
settled in quite comfortably in what was called a studio apartment but was in reality simply a 
single room. Set right above the Maple Leaf hockey stadium, it wasn’t the quietest place in 
Toronto to live and it rattled when a game was going on, but even so, it was a pretty exciting 
place to live. The people of Toronto go ape shit over their local baseball and hockey teams, 
something I’d never experienced before. The apartment was within walking distance to the 
hospital which is where I ate most of my meals. Any “eating out” came from a pizza vendor 
not far from the hospital. The pizzas he made were square and without a crust. Odd looking, 
but interesting. 


“Canadians don’t like ‘rinds’ [crusts] on their pizza,” he explained to me. 


“Then you must have a shitload of rinds!” I exclaimed. “What would you take for 
them?” 


“One loonie a bag,” he replied. “But you’ve got to pick them up before 9:00 PM. I 
throw them out after that.” 


And so I did. Buying those pizza rinds really helped stretch my $1,000 a month 
budget. With rent at $780 a month, living in Toronto with so little money was a challenge, 
yet at the same time it was a fantastic experience in every sense; professionally and 
personally. Being able to break away from Sally and her shenanigans was an undeniably 
added benefit. 


Never had I been treated so well in a teaching environment as I was at Toronto 
Hospital for Sick Children. Bill Williams, the chairman at the time, was superb at running 
his department. With approximately 2,000 pediatric heart surgeries a year split between just 
two rooms, he had to be on top of things, but like any normal, conscientious human being, 
Dr. Williams had to take a breather now and then and step away from work. As I discovered 
early on, the opportunities to do that were many. There was no shortage of parties and I was 
invited to a lot of them. No hardship for me. Without fail at every one of these parties 
someone would quote a line from a “Monty Python” movie. I didn’t meet a single Canadian 
who wasn’t a fan of these inane satires and they knew every line the irreverent actors spoke. 
There’s a picture of me standing in the OR, no patient on the table, no anesthetist or other 
staff in the room. Below it a caption reads: “I’m Ready If You Are.” 


Something you'd see in a Monty Python scene. 


I saw Sally and the children a few times during my six months in Toronto. Twice I 
traveled to Albuquerque and because she was the “steward” of the money, she visited me in 
Toronto. It was clear she wanted another child, wanted to “cement” the relationship with 
another child, yet later on it became equally as clear that having another child was also for 
financial reasons. I was conflicted about having another child for a couple significant 
reasons; I was already over-stressed with the two we had and Sally had time and again 
displayed her short temper. It seemed to me a huge jump to go from having and rearing two 
children to adding a third to the family. Trying to convince her to let me come to 
Albuquerque for a year, set us up in as nice a home as we could afford didn’t work. In 
Sally’s typical relentless style, she wouldn’t relent. 


And so Maddie, our third child, was conceived—the third such occurrence while 
Sally was supposedly on birth control. 


Toronto was a pivotal point for not only my career, but my home life as well. 


Pediatric Heart Clinic 


WITH A WORK CONTRACT in place I was eligible for a bank loan. Most men would 
probably use that money to buy a car but not me. I wanted to buy a Pitts aerobatic plane. 
The excitement I’d felt when flying with Wayne Handley in his Pitts had never waned. I was 
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even more determined now to have that aircraft as my own. Like everything else in my life 
that I set my heart and mind on, I made it happen. 


When the program in Toronto came to an end, I went to see Wayne in Greenfield, 
California and bought his single-seated Pitts S-1S. At $30,000 it was the most happiness 
therapy that money could buy. I flew it from California to Double Eagle airport in 
Albuquerque in the shittiest weather imaginable. December’s freezing temps made for a 
miserable flight. But I made it there alright and began working in private practice on January 
1, 1993, as a pediatric heart surgeon. To celebrate, I took an aerobatic flight over the sunset- 
colored desert and reflected on my life; what I had accomplished, and what I had yet to do. 


Sean and the Pitts S-1S 


@) 


Albuquerque 


THE FIRST YEAR IN THE private practice was great. It was the only American business or 
group I’d been involved with that followed almost communistic ideals. The pediatric 
program that one of the other younger doctors and I started became extremely successful 
and quickly overtook the competition, namely the well-reputed pediatric program at the 
University. 


The success I was enjoying in my profession unfortunately did not extend into my 
marriage. My relationship with my wife actually grew more difficult because she now was 
married to a heart surgeon and the entire doctor’s wife routine got yanked up to a few higher 
levels. Emotionally she was pretty much out of sight, sky high on the manic side, sub-terrain 
on the low side. Being pregnant only made things worse, which I’d known would be the 
case. It took nothing for her temper to flare and she didn’t care who it was directed to. Sadly, 
her mother too often was the target for her anger. She was quite nasty to her mother, who 
lived with us, the three-generation household very common in Europe. But her anger and 
temper could be aimed at me with no to little provocation. 


Something as simple as me taking out the garbage could set her off. This is a task 
every husband has. I had to roll the garbage bin down the driveway to the street. Coming 
home late after not sleeping for three days, I blearily get the garbage to where it will be 
picked up and all the way from the curb I can hear Sally screaming inside the house. It was 
one of those what-the-fuck? moments everyone has sometime in their life. Since I was 
outside, she had to be yelling at the kids, probably Sean because he got the brunt of her 
scolding. So here I am, working my ass off, giving 100% to my kids when I’m home, 
dealing with a screaming wife and being declared an asshole by her mom. To say this was a 
non-sustainable marriage is putting it mildly. The only good thing to come out of that crazy 
moment was the sudden thought, “I should write a book, title it Letters to Sean”. But then I 
think, no, I should include the girls too. They’ve lived through all this as much as my son, 
just not as targeted as Sean was. 


That night, while standing in the street being the dutiful husband, taking out the 
garbage, listening to my wife erupting, is what triggered my writing this book. 


Again, was faced with what to do for Sally. She obviously needed psychological 
help but rejected my suggestion that she seek professional help. She wanted nothing to do 
with going to counseling and I couldn’t force her to. Being unable to get her to face the fact 
that she needed treatment is one of the greatest frustrating experiences of my life. Watching 
her abuse the children and her mother and not being able to stop it made me feel utterly 
helpless. What could I do? File for divorce? If I did that, then the focus would be on that 
process, not the real problem that needed to be treated. To say this left a bad taste in my 
mouth is an understatement. 


I realized that Sally's refusing treatment could be blamed on a “system”; it was her 
decision. After several years of living in the United States I’d seen many instances where 
mental illness is a stigma. Rather than being treated as a disease, people with mental illness 
are thought of crazy and should be put in a “loony bin.” Being bi-polar should be treated the 
same as any other disease. It requires a diagnosis, a treatment plan and therapy, and left 
untreated it only gets worse and worse. 


For some reason, here in the United States those steps aren’t ardently pursued. Take 
diabetes as an example: if a person with diabetes isn’t treated, the sugars destroy that 
person’s arteries and eyesight and kidneys. Of course these symptoms aren’t exhibited in 
mental illness, but the correlation is the same. If left untreated, it doesn’t go away, it 
worsens. 


In my case it was obvious that Sally would never gain insight into the mental state 
that she so clearly had. She would not accept that there was nothing wrong with being 
psychologically tested and evaluated to see if there was a problem. It wasn’t until much later 
that she was diagnosed with bi-polar disorder but by then her mother’s life had been 
miserable and our children had been very negatively affected. 


If I’d had the opportunity to have Sally treated for her health issues, we would still 
be married. The relationship situation was not that I needed to be with another woman 
because intimacy wasn’t the problem for either of us. I just needed her to be mentally and 
emotionally stable for me to continue in the marriage. I didn’t want to be another statistic, 
added to the already high divorce rate in the States. The marriage counselors we saw were of 
little help, all seeming to have a “one size fits all approach”. 


Just like diabetes and mental illness, the problems in our marriage were not going 
to go away without treatment. I loved Albuquerque and loved Santa Fe. I had an ideal 
hangar for my airplane, had designed and built a beautiful adobe home and loved my work. 
Despite all the positive areas in my life, I struggled to support my family on my income. 
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Albuquerque is not a cheap place to live, but I wanted to make our lives there work, and 
especially wanted to be a more involved dad. To make that happen I needed to be in a 
different job. This decision coincided with the medical group taking a different political 
route in terms of its relationship with the hospital. Because of the fallout from that I knew 
there were a lot of changes coming and I needed to sort out if I wanted to still be there when 
they did. 


I WORKED HARD but when I got a chance to play, I did that with as much fervor. My 
work at the New Mexico Heart Institute was demanding, fulfilling and just the right fit for 
me, yet as much as I loved being a pediatric heart surgeon, the pilot in me refused to be 
ignored. Flying the Pitts was great fun, but I was getting antsy for an aircraft with more 
speed and more G’s. One like the zippy aerobatic Sukhoi that I could get serious about 
participating in airshows with. And I knew just the guy who had what I wanted. 


fe 
Smoking Hot 


RICK MASAGEE WANTED A DIFFERENT plane than the one he had, a Sukhoi 26-MX, 
and I wanted it, so it was an all-around win/win situation. So it was summer in Albuquerque 
and was flying the Sukhoi 26-MX that I’d bought from Rick. He was supposed to be my 
coach but the new aircraft he bought broke the wing and he ended up dying in a crash. A 
heartbreaking loss. As tribute to Rick, I flew his old airplane over his funeral. Directly over 
the gravesite, I broke away, symbolizing, in pilot’s jargon, that Rick had left the formation 
and “flown west.” This was a first for me as a pilot, honoring a friend, mentor and all around 
great guy in this way. 


Without Rick or anyone else available to give me pointers about how to fly the 
Sukhoi, I was on my own. With practice, I knew I’d figure it out, just like I had so many 
other aircraft. 


The Sukhoi 26 is a single-seater aerobatic aircraft from the former Soviet Union, 
powered by a single radial reciprocating engine. It has a straightforward, uncomplicated 
engine with two sparkplugs per cylinder head. So on a clear, hot New Mexico day was 
flying along, getting the feel for how the bird maneuvers, enjoying myself, happy to be in 
the air, when suddenly one of the sparkplugs blew out. The other was still firing. Since that 
one was still “live,” every time a piston fired, it set the hoses around it on fire. No mistaking 
the problem. The flames were pretty damn evident. So I dove down to a lower altitude to 
blow out the flames, something I knew from practicing the maneuver many times, usually 
worked like a charm. Not today. No luck, it didn’t work. So with a calm head, (“Oh! I have 
slipped the surly bonds of Earth ...,” the first line in the poem “High Flight” wasn’t orbiting 
in my brain—yet), I announced an emergency on a Unicom frequency. That should have 
been all I needed to do to make a landing; but some guy in a Cessna apparently thought his 
flying around in an undamaged plane was more important than what was going on with 
mine, and didn’t give me the right of way. I wondered if he knew who I was and thought it’d 
be entertaining to see how much heat the Swiss pilot could take. So there I was, flying 
around in a plane that was on fire, the cockpit filling with smoke, making it harder to see by 
the second. Peering through the haze, I steered the hot bird 360 degrees and landed on the 
taxiway. A car with a fire hose zoomed over and quickly doused the fire with foam, with me 
still in the cockpit. No risk of the Sukhoi reigniting, or me going up in flames either. 


I’ve always been an “on fire” kind of guy, but Holy Smokes, I really lit it up this 
time! 


You know how cold fire extinguisher foam is when you’re sitting in it. 
(ony 
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Airshows 


AIRSHOWS ARE A DISPLAY AND exhibition of aviation. They can be anything from 
displaying history like the old war birds from the First World War, Second World War and so 
on. They can be a combination of showing infrastructures, and modern jets like military 
squadrons, such as the Blue Angels from the Navy and the Thunderbirds from the Air Force. 
These pilots do exemplary jobs of showing off the fast movers and making a lot of noise. 
Audiences are impressed with the maneuvers and stunts, and these airshows can be excellent 
recruiting tools for the military pilot programs. 


So why an airshow? What is its purpose? Depending on where the airshow is being 
held it can have many functions. For instance, Tucumcari, New Mexico, hosts a tiny 
airshow. The town is basically a trucking stop by the highway, with nothing much going on 
there than an airshow, a rodeo and a Christmas celebration. The Rotarians put on the airshow 
as a service to the community and the entry fee is free of charge since the town’s budget 
can’t cover any big acts. The show isn’t on a weekend like most airshows, but on a Tuesday. 
Having the airshow on a weekday saves the town a lot of money and makes it a kind of 
stopover between bigger shows. Having a Tuesday show makes it operationally much 
cheaper and they get some good deals with groups like the Snow Birds, a Canadian military 
jet team. The Rotarians treat this airshow as an opportunity to show the kids in the 
community about more advanced jobs in terms of the pilots, the aircraft mechanics, 
electronics and navigation systems and overall exposure to a military career. In contrast, a 
show in a major city could cost something like $300,000, and maybe not always be designed 
to be an educational opportunity. 


An airshow addresses different things; a grandfather who had been in WWII or the 
Korean or Vietnam War, saw plenty of aircraft wherever they were. Or a son’s father told 
him about flying in those. Airshows appeal to school-aged children because they’re in awe 
of everything that makes noise and moves fast. For teenagers, an airshow is cool, simple as 
that. So an airshow has something for everyone. In terms of market penetration, an airshow 
is pretty much up there with baseball and football; one that is well organized is very concise, 
and for the pilot, a satisfying event to participate in. 


Eric Miiller’s Influence: Why Ray got into flying airshows 


MY AIRSHOWS ALWAYS HAVE been focused on youth because so many come to see 
them. I want to connect with them, and for them to be impressed with what they see. Feeling 
this way comes from my own youth. 


So with the kids, I make sure the announcer lets them know where in the sky I am, 
and when I land I autograph photos of my plane with the name of each child on them; and 
add a note like “Stay in school. Will see you in the sky.” The message is clear: if you stay in 
school you will get the skills to become a pilot. Anyone can become a pilot as long as 
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they’re willing to put in the effort it takes to learn everything about being one. This is a Pay 
It Forward act. Eric Miiller gave me this same advice when I was a young boy; to stay in 
school, study math, physics, history. “The Air Force needs smart pilots, boy,” he’d said. I 
wanted the kids I was flying for to get this message into their minds, hearts and souls. It’s 
one I disseminate with all the youngsters, and it works well and has a positive effect. The 
airshow producers like that too, and it gets mentioned afterwards in the recheck again and 
again and again. 


IT’S IMPERATIVE THAT AN AIRSHOW be entertaining. A layperson with no idea how to 
fly a plane might be easier impressed with what’s going on up in the sky than, say, a civilian 
who knows how to fly or someone with military flying skills. So when you’re part of an act 
like I am, then you have to look into who you’re addressing. Who are you flying for? Maybe 
the masses don’t know about the aerobatics and dynamics and piloting, and that means you 
are going to do some unusual flight attitudes, but not so unusual as to be dangerous or 
difficult to reproduce. But you can’t overlook the pilots on the ground, or those participating 
in the show who are military pilots and aerobatics. You want to impress them enough so they 
think your act has entertainment value. If they do a study afterwards about the public who 
came to watch the airshow, they may get a different feedback than they thought. The act they 
thought might be the most incredible because of its performance might suddenly not be first 
rank at all; because the lay people didn’t understand or couldn’t appreciate the complexities 
of the maneuvers. 


The issue is that the act is very precisely flown, and put together with a lot of 
thought behind it, and hours and hours of practice. The act has to work in wind, in different 
altitudes, different temperatures, different layouts of airport runways. It has to be 
choreographed, one maneuver setting up the next maneuver so you don’t lose the rhythm in 
the act, every maneuver flowing easily into the next. It’s essential that the pilot adhere to the 
practiced program, the exception to this being that the engine’s performance isn’t up to par 
and requires the pilot to omit certain maneuvers. 


It’s vitally important that when you put an airplane into a spin or tumble, where the 
airplane isn’t controlled 100 percent, flying but not flying, that the reattachment of the 
airplane on the airflow and full 100 percent control is absolutely predictable. There’s no 
wiggle room here; 99 percent or even 99.9 percent control won’t cut it. There are maneuvers 
where it is 100 percent predictable, and then there are maneuvers where you have to train 
again and again and again to make that 100 percent predictable. Unfortunately, there are 
some maneuvers, not many, but a few, that are not predictable. It worked fine one time but 
then another time it doesn’t work as well. The third category does not have a place in the 
airshow team because there simply is not enough reserve or distance to the ground that 
would allow making up for a mistake. Because airplanes are flown at between 200-300 mph, 
things happen very fast. They also fall all the way down to the ground at minimal altitudes. 
If one wants to do something really rash, then the pilot needs to have about 2,000 to 3,000 
feet of altitude left above ground, in order to recover the airplane. At 3,000 feet, an airplane 
is barely visible by the audience, so doing maneuvers that high up are not good acts to do for 
an airshow. 


Besides speed and altitude, the pilot has to keep in mind the length of the act. Eight 
minutes maximum is usual. Much longer than that and you lose the attention span of the 
average viewer; and then it just becomes a drawn-out thing. So eight minutes at the speeds 
we are going is a good amount of time. If the airshow is done at different altitudes, then the 
act requires adjustments, or an entirely different act. For instance, doing an act at 7,000 feet 
in Santa Fe, New Mexico, in the summer in the brutal heat, makes the airplane “think” it’s at 


10,000 feet. A pilot will have to fly an entirely different act than they would if flying at 
1,000 feet in the Midwest; and perform an act that is trained and practiced and absolutely 
ingrained in you. 


Numerous accidents have occurred when someone tried to fly their regular act in a 
situation that had a high density altitude, where the air is thinner due to temperature and 
altitude. Pilots have been killed because they didn’t train at such an altitude and 
environment. If a pilot from the Midwest plans to fly in a show in high altitude, then the 
responsible thing to do, for themselves and their aircraft, is to really get the plane up there 
during practice and get a feel for how the engine’s timing and speed alters in a higher 
altitude. Your life depends on it. 


SAFETY AT AN AIRSHOW IS IMPERATIVE, for the pilot, aircraft and onlookers. The 
industry wants to make sure we don’t have any power vector, or trajectory path, toward the 
crowd. That means that if an airplane disintegrates in the air, its debris won’t fall down onto 
the crowd. So that would clear the vector profiles, and there’s actually calculated ballistic 
curves and all of that, that define those profiles. The only subgroup of performers that do not 
follow them are military. But the civilian side is regulated by us and the international 
airshow industries that we are members of. And that’s basically mandated to all of us. It’s 
not that hard to do; I mean it’s just that there are a few toward-the-crowd maneuvers that we 
cannot do, and there are a few turn around maneuvers that we can easily do without getting 
the vectors toward the crowd. And that is an additional safety feature. 


So a worst-case scenario is what could happen to me during a landing. Landings are 
difficult: the airplane could flip upside down and pancake me in the cockpit, to the point that 
I would have a hard time breathing; or it could catch on fire. To avoid either disaster, the 
egress maneuver in the airplane, if it’s upside down, is discussed with the fire department on 
field. So any airshow that I go to, I actually have all the firefighter personnel, and the fire 
chief, at my airplane, and I explain the different canopy opening handles and where they can 
kick in, and on and on and on. Basically, I demonstrate how to get me out of the aircraft if 
the aircraft is upside down and I am incapacitated. This is something I’ve added to my 
personal safety protocol following the accident of a fellow pilot who died in his aircraft. He 
survived the accident, survived the upside down flip, but asphyxiated because the canopy 
had crushed him and he couldn’t get out. If there had been two burly firefighters lifting the 
tail he would’ve had enough space to take a breath. So learning from that tragedy, I’m 
diligent about having the fire department know my airplane and how to get me out of it if 
need be. 


Another concern is the big G-forces, or acceleration forces, in aerobatics, especially 
in my aircraft. Because of weight constraints, I do not have a G-suit on. The G-suit itself 
isn’t heavy, but the compressor that runs it is. So it’s rapid onset, up to about 9 G’s, same as 
the F-16 guys. One has to be extremely careful with this. The key is, of course, training; G- 
force exposure; and G-training. Because one with training is more resistant to it, with certain 
breathing techniques; and knowing the importance of not becoming dehydrated, which is a 
big issue in summer airshows. With increased heat, dehydration is a concern; it can sneak up 
on you, especially in desert areas where the air is dry, and you don’t feel yourself sweat. It’s 
a simple thing, staying hydrated. Not paying attention to water intake can kill you. 


Something else pilots have learned is that physical and emotional stress right before 
an act is also dangerous. So the airplane has to be staged. We don’t want the airplane at the 
other end of the airport, requiring you to push the airplane up to the staging line right before 
the act, which could exhaust you physically and cause your blood vessels to dilate; all 


resulting in making it harder to maintain your blood pressure on the G-forces. And being 
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overheated adds further difficulties. Sitting in a car with the air-condition going full blast, 
staying in that cold environment for as long as we can, counteracts the vessel dilation. And 
just as important: drink, drink, drink and drink some more. I actually drink to the point 
where I have to pee every 30 minutes. No complaints. That’s just how necessary staying 
hydrated is. 


Taking care of yourself the night before the show is just as important as what you 
do on the day of. There’s a lot of military data that has shown that drinking a lot of alcohol 
the night before a show is a huge problem, because it causes dehydration, and so becomes a 
safety hazard. Don’t get me wrong; I’m all for partying. I love to play “crud,” a violent game 
played on military bases in the officer’s clubs. If you’re looking to get bruised up, then that’s 
the game to play. Apart from hurting like hell the next day, the alcohol you took in has left 
you dehydrated without you really realizing it. | advise my fellow pilots, go ahead and have 
a beer. But stop at two or three. Same with wine. One or two glasses. Afterward, before you 
go to bed, make sure you’re drinking a good amount of water. So what if you have to get up 
a couple times during the night pee, and again in the morning? You’re doing what you need 
to do to keep hydrated. Drink more water when you get up to make doubly sure you’re 
hydrated enough before a show. A martini or whiskey straight up, by my calculation, takes 
almost a gallon of water out of you which you have to replace. 


The airshow is of course a fascinating venture, but it also is a way to influence 
children. I love airshows but I love them especially because I address the kids ... the 
children ... that are always our future. If seeing an airshow is the reason a child stays in 
school or excels in mathematics and science, or chooses a career in flying or flying-related 
jobs, like airplane mechanics, or electronics, the tower, or radar, any of those things, then I 
feel like I’ve accomplished a good thing. That’s my goal. The airshow is fun to watch and 
like a Fourth of July fireworks display, makes you oooh and aaah and anticipate what you’re 
going to see next; but it’s much more than a visual display. It’s a portal for information and 
opportunity for a child to explore an interest he or she may never have considered or known 
anything about. All I have to do is recall the impact Eric Miller had on me when I was a 
young teenager. Seeing him made it crystal clear to me that I would be a pilot, whatever it 
took. Because my parents couldn’t offer financial support, I had to go the military route, 
which is mandatory in Switzerland anyway. As a military cadet I wanted to fly gliders, 
absolutely had to do it. I thank Eric Miller for that. He was my motivator. If my flying in an 
airshow impacts and influences a young person in the same way, then I’ve done more than 
entertain, I’ve educated. 


a 
Military Gang 


IN ADDITION TO FLYING IN airshows, I also participated in some military events at 
Kirtland Air Force Base in Albuquerque. Something else I did in my “spare” time, was go to 
some of the rougher neighborhoods with the Air National Guard to talk to the kids there 
about the military and the benefits of joining the military, and the educational standards that 
go with it. As I’ve mentioned before, in Switzerland, every male is obligated to go into the 
military. It’s a love/hate relationship that isn’t your choice to make. You suck it up and just 
do it. I’ve had the good fortune to learn a great deal while serving in Switzerland’s military, 
and firmly believe that every youngster, in any country, would benefit from serving their 
country in this way. It’s a way to learn how to get along with others, become a team member, 


and take care of your peers; and realize that there is a lot going on in the world beyond your 
own life. 


The military in Albuquerque had some interesting side jobs that they pursued, and I 
got involved in three of them: two involving the military youth, and the Air National Guard. 
The programs for the youth were efforts to get them interested in useful occupations, and 
discourage them from going down the destructive paths of gangs and drug use. 


“If you want to be in gang,” I’d say to them, “That’s all well and good. But be in 
the military ‘gang’. It’s legal, you’ll get an education, cool toys to play with, a small 
paycheck and it could keep you out of jail.” 


Kirtland offered a math and physics summer school, and I presented the physics of 
flight there in the classroom. For the Air National Guard, I did the same thing with physics 
of flight, but also actually flew for the teenagers in a practice area. I would be above them 
doing my aerobatics and explaining step by step the physics of it, while an F-16 pilot stayed 
on the ground with a walkie-talkie. The course was endorsed by Governor Johnson, New 
Mexico’s first and last Republican to fill that seat. Johnson was a very eclectic individual; an 
outdoorsy guy who was very concerned about the future of young people. He established a 
camp for impoverished youth, and encouraged programs such as my physics of flight 
instruction. For my work with the New Mexico youth, I received the Medal of Merit. I don’t 
know who got more out of what I did, the kids or me. Sharing my love for flying and the 
science behind it with young minds eager to learn something they’ve never before 
encountered was tremendously fulfilling. 


BECAUSE I WAS SO INVOLVED in flying Colone, call sign “Knux,” the commander of 
the Taco Squadron asked if I’d like to take a flight in an F-16. A no-brainer answer there: 
absolutely! The 188'" Fighter Squadron, also known as the Taco Squadron, was established 
in 1947, and had earned the reputation as having some of the most outstanding pilots in the 
USAF; they were especially lauded for their involvement in Desert Storm. 


The F-16 has a LANTIRN system, which at that time was pretty secretive. It 
allowed the airplane to fly close to the ground at high speed and follow the terrain, allowing 
it to stay below radar—which at the time was a big deal. A pilot had to get security clearance 
to fly these birds. Colonel “Knux” set my flight in motion but it quickly became clear that 
there was a hiccup. A pretty huge hiccup. Knux called me. 

“Vetsch, you’re not an American?” 

“No sir. But I have a green card.” 

“Do you want to become a goddamn American?” 


“Yes sir, I do, but getting the green card wasn’t easy so I don’t know how well the 
process of becoming American would go.” 


“You get the paperwork going and we’ll help you out, grease it up from our side.” 


Whatever I had to do to get in that F-16, I’d be happy to do. It’d make two dreams 
come true: an F-16 flight and American citizenship. I sent in my paperwork and got 
fingerprinted—again. Not once, or twice, but three times. I had to get fingerprinted 
repeatedly because someone kept losing my fingerprints. Naturally, no one took credit for 
their ineptitude. I told Commander Knux about the fingerprint screw ups. 


“Well hell. We’ ll just have to get our House of Representatives’ Mr. Richardson on 
this.” 
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True to his word, Knux contacted Richardson, who soon after called me for the 
details. Two days later he asked if I was willing and ready for an interview and to take the 
required history test. I’d been ready, back when I’d tried this before. So I did the interview, 
passed the history test, and eagerly awaited my day of being sworn in as an American 
citizen. A more heartwarming experience I’d never had. I was sworn in with a group of by- 
choice new Americans in a middle school in Albuquerque, New Mexico. The middle 
schoolers had drawn pictures and made paintings of people and the American flag to give to 
us new Americans. A federal judge gave a speech and someone from the Air National Guard 
was present to offer me congratulations for now being in the ranks of one of their fellow 
citizens. My wife, incensed about the entire process, especially the particular manner that it 
occurred, did not attend the ceremony. 


Finally ’'m an American citizen, and can be given all the security clearances 
required to take a flight in the F-16—after the FBI dropped in for a visit. I asked Knux if 
he’d known that I’d been on the FBI’s radar. 


“Not until the G-men came knocking on my door.” 


I told him I’d thanked the FBI agents for keeping me informed about their 
investigation (seemed like the polite thing to say), and he laughed when I asked: “Did the 
CIA come by too?” 


The day of the F-16 flight finally came. The pilot was how I’d envisioned a 
quintessential All American Hero. A no nonsense, personable fellow. We climbed into the F- 
16, got belted in, G suits were plugged in, everything was ready to go. The pilot fired up the 
engine and as he taxied out to the runway, I was thinking, “This is really happening!” 
Bumping along on the tarmac I experienced an interesting transformation. All my fears and 
worries got totally focused on what we were about to do. I was going on what I anticipated 
to be a very wild ride. I was willing to face whatever risks would come at us, and the only 
way I can describe that is to say it was a very elevating feeling—and I’m not talking about 
in-the-sky elevation. We hadn’t left the ground yet. 


The pilot informed me that he was going to activate the ejection seat, basically arm 
the seat, which means you’re suddenly sitting on a lot of explosives. 


“T’ve had to eject once,” he stated. “If it comes to that, I can eject both of ours, or 
you can control your own seat.” 


“Well,” I reply in a cocky way, “In case when we’re in low flight you hit a bird and 
you get killed, I like to have the chance to fly the plane back to the airport and land it.” 


He took no offense. Pilot humor. 


The engine accelerated at normal levels, the shroud opened in back, afterburner lit 
up and it felt like someone kicked my back, like I was a rubber band that had been shot 
forward at super speed. The pilot wasted no time in taking the plane up almost completely 
vertical. 


“You’re an airshow pilot,” my guide said, handing the control of his plane to me. 
“Go for it. The stick will go only a tad over 9gs. You can’t overload this bird.” 


And so I went for it. The F-16 is a fly-by-wire system, so the stick is at your side, 
not between the legs. I got the feeling the computer was trying to understand what I wanted 
the plane to do. The first minute we waffled around a bit then settled down. It was as though 
the computer figured out my input, and we were of one mind. 


As a young boy I idolized Leroy Gordon “Gordo” Cooper. Test pilot, NASA 
astronaut and aeronautical engineer, Colonel Cooper logged over 7,000 hours of flying time, 


4,000 of those in jet aircraft. Everything he’d done, I wanted to do. The skill and talent the 
man possessed put him in the cockpit of all types of commercial, general aviation airplanes 
and helicopters. I imagined “Gordo” would have been impressed with the flying skills of the 
pilot I was with. After letting me have time with the controls, he took over to demonstrate 
how he flew, close to ground, following the terrain. It was the most masterful, precise flying 
I’ve ever witnessed. 


Forty-five minutes of flying felt like forty-five seconds, but we’d used up most of 
the jet’s fuel, so back to the airport we went. My first F-16 flight left me with outstanding 
memories and the deepest respect for the pilots who fly these spectacular aircraft, in and out 
of combat. To attain the level of competence necessary to fly them, they had to balance 
fearlessness with respect for what they were doing. I was in awe of them. 


Not long after that flight, I learned that the Taco Squadron needed a physician to be 
part of their ranks. I wanted to be that physician, but Sally was vehemently against me 
pursuing the position. Her insistent voice, and the fact that I’d have to go to boot camp for 
six weeks and take time off work, stalled out this very good idea. One of the best 
opportunities crashed and burned. 


AS WITH ANY STYLE OF FLYING, being focused when flying in an airshow is vitally 
important. I know of some fatalities where focus was broken because of a stupid issue. One 
guy, his wife started an argument with him right before—I mean he had already started his 
airplane, was ready to fire-up—and she starts an argument with him. So when he lifted off 
he was pissed. I’ve always thought that anger is a sign of weakness. And in this guy’s case it 
cost him his life. A highly skilled aerobatic pilot died because his focus was on his anger, not 
on his flying. 


Also, I lost two good friends, incredibly gifted pilots, who perished when they flew 
into each other in an act. Their focus was still on an incident that happened just before they 
took off. Right before their act they had to move their truck because some low-level airshow 
official decided the truck couldn’t be where it was. Having to deal with that issue was a big 
no-no. A pilot needs to have time out, say thirty minutes before your act, sitting in a cold car, 
hydrating, with no one talking to you while you wrap your mind around your act. Not all 
performers do the sit-in-the-car-and-hydrate thing. I’ve seen some moving around a hangar, 
arms blitzing around, making it look like they’re having seizures. What they’re doing is 
basically flying their act with their bodies. A physical envisioning kind of thing, getting in 
the mindset of the performance that they are planning to do. 


Every pilot has their own way of getting in the zone. You can’t rely solely on 
cognitive brain function; you have to rely on muscle memory, and making split second 
decisions, and having incredibly precise timing. If any of these three things are mentally not 
there, then you'll do a shitty job—and very likely a dangerous one. Equally important, if 
your body isn’t top notch because you’re hung-over, or have a cold, or you’re dehydrated, 
then again there is potential for disaster. Mind and body must be focused and working 
together so you don’t get hurt, and don’t hurt others. 


THE AIRSHOW ROUTINE IS A sequence of choreographed figures in the sky. Depending 
on what aircraft you fly, any maneuver uses up some energy, and if the airplane is highly 
powered like mine is, then that loss of energy can be made up with the airplane’s 
performance. If the airplane has a little bit less performance, and believe me, all acrobatic 
airplanes have much better performance than regular airplanes, then you have to compensate 
for that. You have to add maneuvers that allow you to regain altitude and regain speed in 
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order for you to have enough energy—meaning potential energy—switched to kinetic 
energy to pull into the next maneuver. 


For instance, if you want to do a vertical up and three rolls on the up, you have to 
have a maximal entry speed to pull up to the vertical—have to have a certain amount of 
energy to bolt up high enough to get those rolls in. If you’re not gaining enough speed 
because the ground gets in the way—because you cannot dive enough to get that speed— 
then you will dish out on the up. To avoid that you’ll have to cut it short, and instead of three 
rolls, doing only one. And then again, when you cap off on top, you’re still going to be lower 
than you'd planned, which has you still hugging the ground, in terms of potential energy 
switching to kinetic energy. 


It gets to a point where you just have to quit your routine and climb back up, and 
then dive down and regain speed and regroup. That is something that of course is an 
interruption of the act and takes away from the entertainment value but it will increase your 
safety. A common mistake is to adhere to the routine or add on to the routine when there 
isn’t enough energy all the while you’re getting closer and closer and closer to the ground, 
until bad things happen. 


Accidents are analyzed, of course. Five maneuvers before a crash, we know the 
pilot will crash and die because he’s crowded himself with the ground, and doesn’t have the 
kinetic energy it takes to fly the act he’d been flying. The reason he didn’t have the energy is 
because he was flying at an airport with higher altitudes, did not have the air, and engine 
performance wasn’t optimal. Not giving up on the routine or making adjustments to the 
circumstances of his performance, not having that situational awareness that it takes to 
survive, can and has resulted in a pilot’s death. 


fe 
Airshow—Performing/Parallels to Surgery 


THERE IS A PARALLEL TO MY day job, which is often also a night job, and flying; stay 
focused, understand the gravity of decisions, make those decisions in a timely fashion, and 
fly with everything you have. And so it is in the operating room. In the open heart surgery, 
where a patient’s life is at risk, as well as my reputation, my outcomes and results are 
measured and then published. I take very high-risk patients, so it is crucial that my focus is 
nowhere but in that operating room. 


I believe that one should treat the patient as though it’s your dad or your mom, to 
be that much involved. Some physicians preach the emotional disconnect route, but I think 
that’s wrong. I think I treat everyone like my mom, and if I do that, then I know that I have 
brought my all to that surgery. Like flying in an airshow; I give it my all, nothing less. That 
defines Ray Vetsch. I don’t do things I cannot support. That may result in my act being toned 
down just a bit, but it’s so I have possibilities of escape in case there are disasters in the 
situation, which, fortunately, I’ve had very few of. 


Because flying acrobatic mistakes can result in death, it’s again a parallel to cardiac 
surgery, when a mistake on my behalf can result in the death of my patient. When it’s clear 
that we are in a losing battle, we have to recognize that before we have a casualty. So it is 
with aerobatic airshow flying. There may come a time when what you have to say is, “I’m 
not gonna’ fly.” I’ve been in such a situation. I was ready to go to an airshow in Kansas City, 
a very important airshow for political and income reasons, as well as market penetration in 
terms of heart surgery. A very big deal for me. Two days before the airshow my wife, 


Mandy, was diagnosed with rheumatoid arthritis. The following day, when I should have 
been getting ready for the airshow, it became clear to me that I just did not have my head in 
it enough to be safe. I called the producer of the airshow and told him I wouldn’t be able to 
participate in the airshow, because of a family emergency. He wasn’t too happy about that, 
in fact was a little insensitive about the situation, but I had to back out because being 
distracted about my wife’s condition I could potentially set myself up for failure. 


Airplane Design and Controls 


PEOPLE WHO ARE FASCINATED about planes and flying are curious about how the 
airplanes and cockpits are designed. So many things have changed since I began flying when 
I was in my twenties. Back then airplanes had a lot of boiler-type gauges, basically round 
gauges with arrows or numbers. All analog instrumentation, and a lot of them. Airplanes 
have always been built with additional redundancy in case one system goes down, so you 
have another one or two of them, basically doubled or tripled instrumentation. In my early 
years of flying I flew an airplane that had 48 gauges. (I know that exact number because one 
of the passengers asked me how many there were and I counted them.) The instrumentation 
was such that when you were flying in the clouds, under what was called IFR (Instrument 
Flight Rules), there was a certain “T” scan you had to do in order to watch the 
instrumentation, so you could fly the airplane correctly according to your artificial horizon 
and other features you saw. Today, all those “T” scan instruments are in one gauge, directly 
in front of you. No more having to look all over the cockpit dash to read a few dozen 
gauges. 


With the “digital age” came improvements in aircraft instrumentation. Pieces in the 
analog cockpit were converted to digital with numbers over arrows, and light bars and LED 
instrumentations, and LED displays. It’s just become more and more modernized to the 
point that now you have a computer screen in front of you that contains all the information 
ergonomically. It’s contained in such a fashion that you have limited difficulties getting the 
info you need with very little physical expenditure. We can thank the space industry and the 
military for their part in measuring and researching this equipment. In addition, the digital 
cockpit designs enable male pilots who have color blindness to better interpret the gauges. 
Red and green patterns, so predominant before now, have been replaced with yellow and 
blue and other colors, making the red/green color vision problems no longer an issue. 


THE OLD STYLE AUTOPILOT wasn’t a system a pilot could safely rely on. Being tuned 
to boiler gauges and not always connected correctly, the autopilot could literally fly an 
airplane into the ground. Improvements led to not just one instrument autopilot but several, 
all independent of each other, creating additional redundancy. A more precise and reliable 
system. 


Today’s autopilot, with its regular airplane control system, is with push rods and no 
fly-by-wire. It’s still more precise than a human, because it will already counter an action 
before you even recognize that it’s necessary. When I first learned to fly instruments it was a 
manly thing to not put too much belief in the autopilot—every test you flew with the FAA 
you couldn’t fly with autopilot, but by hand. Pilots took a lot of pride in flying full 
instrument approaches by hand, not autopilot. That has all changed. The biggest safety 
feature that an airplane can have is the autopilot. Today, when a young student goes for his 
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FAA test, more than 50% of that flight is happening on that autopilot. They have to prove 
they can still survive without it, but when it comes to precision approaches, then they do use 
the autopilot. So things in cockpit management have changed drastically, for the better. 


ALONG WITH THE EARLY AUTOPILOT systems, pilots relied on paper charts, Jeppesen, 
that show you the terrain of where you’re flying. The chart makers would send updated 
charts and it would take at least one long evening of getting your charts and ring book 
changed out and a lot of trees being killed just to keep a pilot’s charts updated. Even if charts 
didn’t change they would be updated to make data current and reliable. Some cockpits still 
have paper charts but only one copy. Most are paperless. I have a full set of charts of the US 
and for Europe and for Canada on my iPhone and iPad in my airplanes, but I prefer to use 
the iPad as my chart. It’s hardwired into the electrical system to stay charged. For difficult 
terrain I keep paper charts in a bag behind me, so I have access in case my entire cockpit 
goes out. However, in regular operations I don’t have that available, just the iPad. Not only 
more user friendly than paper, it’s a cheaper chart system. Downloads over the internet cost 
$80 a year, versus $600 a year for paper. If the iPad goes belly up I can resort to my iPhone, 
which I keep in a pants pocket. 


I HAD AN EMERGENCY SITUATION IN MY FIGHTER JET when I came back from 
Idaho using a chart. My wife, Mandy, was in the backseat. I landed in Sioux City, Iowa, for 
fuel, and planned to fly to Kansas City to stay overnight. When we’d checked the weather 
from Iowa to Kansas it was fine, other than high clouds. No worries. We were on top of 
them, in the clear and simply needed to descend through that cloud layer down to 7,000 to 
8,000 feet of clear air. Not a problematic situation. As I prepared to descend I checked the 
weather again. Not a pretty picture. The Kansas City Downtown airport was pretty nasty 
with fog from the river, and additional cloud layers had come in. So now I had to shoot an 
instrument approach down to minimums in a fighter jet—and after nightfall—not the easiest 
instrument approach into that airport. All around, not the best circumstances. I had to hustle. 
My paper charts and paper approach book told me what frequencies I needed. So as I 
descended through rough air, the book fell out of my hands onto the cockpit floor, right at 
my feet. Because the nose was down, the book slid forward past my feet and the control 
pedals, leaving me without approach plates, or frequencies, or anything at all. I was 
descending, giving up altitude, all the while using up fuel at a rapid rate. Fuel consumption 
doubles and triples at lower altitudes. I had fuel for only one approach, and it was a difficult 
one, down to minimums, and no book. A bleak situation. To re-climb would have cost me 
fuel, and I would have had to go with headwinds to Omaha, Nebraska, another possible 
airport, all in full nightfall. Options were getting thin. I could have asked the radar guy to 
give me the frequencies for the landing system, but still wouldn’t have had the paper charts 
and true descent profiles. A dangerous proposition. If I had missed my approach and tried to 
go around, and re-set-up for another attempt to approach and land, that would have cost me 
fuel I wasn’t prepared to use; my fuel reserve was calculated for a different flight profile 
than this one. We would have had to use the ejection seats over a populated area. While still 
in the clouds I reduced power all the way, and then pulled the nose up into a “cobra head” to 
have the charts fall back. The charts didn’t fall back, and I had to recover the bird back to 
flying and deal with my wife in the back seat, not appreciating this maneuver that I forgot to 
tell her I was going to do. So, I asked the radar guy if he had any airport that was available, 
and still visible. Luck was on my side. There was an airport available, and he guided me to 
it, and I had a nice landing. No stress, right? All I wanted to do was find a fine restaurant and 
good hotel to celebrate the fact that we were still alive. 


This experience restates how precarious relying on a chart can be. In a tight cockpit 
there’s no space for three chart bags. If the only chart you have falls out of your hands, then 
you’re screwed. To avoid that scenario, I have the same approach plate or any charts on my 
iPad, which is on a knee board strapped to my leg and the iPhone I keep in my pocket has 
the same charts. So never again will I lose a chart and have to come in blind, screaming by 
in a fighter jet. 


THE OTHER PLUS IS SYNTHETIC vision, an awesome invention. You can see your 
location on a moving map so if you’re in, say, a mountainous area, you know if you are in a 
valley or by the mountain. Now, if you’re flying in bad weather below the levels of 
mountains or in valleys, you run the risk of hitting a mountain because of what’s called 
Mountain Obscurement. If a valley is wide enough then a modern GPS and moving map will 
prevent you from doing that disaster. The new system allows you to calibrate it so that if the 
range comes within a thousand feet of you there will be an alert, and as you get to inclining 
terrain to mountain, all alarms go off on your screen, so you see it. A decade ago you could 
fly in mountainous obscurity and navigate valleys just fine, because you had situational 
awareness. But a synthetic vision system is better. Its screen is based on GPS location and 
the computer knows the chart precisely; all terrain elevations are constantly being updated in 
the system. The screen actually shows you in two screens—looking down (like you are in a 
valley) or looking forward—so you see mountain elevations on both sides of your airplane. 
You’re sitting in and flying the airplane like you would if you were looking out its windows, 
but instead, you’re looking at the screen like you would if you were playing a video game. 
The screen shows what you would see if you had sunny blue skies, not the full beauty of the 
view, but clearly defined as to what is what. Synthetic vision has increased a pilot’s safety 
and helped many of them literally steer clear of a potential awkward or dangerous situation. 
If you’re caught in a valley with not enough power to climb steeply to avoid the mountains, 
trust me, you’re going to be in a helluva’ hurry to save yourself. Synthetic vision helps keep 
you centered so you don’t fly into anything way bigger, and unyielding, as your airplane. 


Icelandic volcano eruption, as seen from my airplane 
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AIRBUS, THE BIGGEST COMPETITOR to Boeing, has taken computerized piloting to a 
new level. The European consortium—the British, Germans and French, and other small 
countries—have from the beginning built airliners that are fully computerized. Today, a pilot 
is basically a computer technician. Flying a stick instead of a control wheel or yoke. You put 
in the commands to the autopilot and to the system like you would if you had a laptop 
computer. The PC12 Pilatus, which is a Swiss built airplane, the most purchased single 
engine turbine airplane, is an incredible platform that is built like a Swiss watch. And the 
“NG” format, the new generation of that airplane, is completely computerized. You have 
your yoke and flying controls. Right above the throttle quadrant, where you dictate how 
much energy the engine is providing, there is another stick at your right hand. With that stick 
you maneuver a mouse and a clicker so you are in the screens in front of you. The computer 
commands you click make decisions on how to fly the airplane wherever it needs to go. The 
input from you on the steering to the wing, out to the tail, is still on push rods, mechanically 
augmented with hydraulics in some areas, and some dampers in it to take some of the back 
force away. In bigger and military airplanes it’s still a fly-by-wire system, so if you move the 
stick to move flying controls on the wing’s surface, it will go to the computer and tell a little 
servo how much it needs to move that surface out there. Basically, as a pilot, you aren’t in 
control of your steering, not always a favorable feeling, to put it lightly. When you start 
flying in your new airplane you like the feedback, that “muscle memory.” The fly-by-wires 
don’t give you that feedback anymore. 


The benefit of fly-by-wire is that the things that get used to get screwed up don’t 
get screwed up anymore. If you’re flying a military aircraft, say an F-16 or F-18, you fly at 
600 mph. When you pull back the stick, it will only rotate the nose up and only to a certain 
amount of G load that is pre-defined. In the F-16, for instance, 9.6 is the highest G load it 
can go to, and then only if nothing is on the outside pods. If something is on the outside 
pods, it slows it down and the computer knows that too. It’s basically protecting you and the 
airplane. With early vintages of the F4 Phantom, that wasn’t the case. Counter controls also 
don’t have to be done by fly-by-wire. If you fly a roll (upside down by the wing turning over 
you), that would be an aileron roll. In a regular aircraft, if you’d stop at 90, 180, 270 and 360 
degrees as you came around making a hesitation roll, you’d have to give counter input to get 
the rotation halted, as well as exchange the pitch of the airplane; because the pitch input on 
an upside down airplane is different than that of an upright airplane. That’s because of how 
the wing is built. You would have to do this. On fly-by-wire airplanes, you simply push the 
stick to the side, and the aileron creates the roll. When you stop pushing the stick at the 90 
degree point, everything else calibrates, and the computer takes care of it. It’s much easier to 
fly at high speeds because the computer is smarter than you. It also comes in handy at very 
high altitudes, where the air becomes incredibly thin. If you fly by yourself you have a 
tendency to “porpoise” (the nose of the aircraft pitches up and down in a manner resembling 
the up/down swimming motions of a porpoise or dolphin), because steering inputs are going 
to be overdone. Not as wild as PlIO—pilot induced oscillation—but it still can lead to an 
airplane being out of control due to the pilot overcorrecting. That really won’t happen in thin 
air, but it is a problem to be a little bit behind on the correction while going at fast speeds. It 
“porpoises” on you, which can lead to you doing a plus and minus 300 feet oscillation on 
altitude. If you have fly-by-wire that won’t happen, because the computer handles 
corrections way before you. You won’t see any altitude changes whatsoever. 


UNLIKE ALTITUDE CHANGES THAT that can go undetected, those on terra firma won’t 
glide past unnoticed. At least not on my “solid ground,” they wouldn’t. Performing in 
airshows was an absolute joy and thrill for me, but my involvement in them made my wife 
very angry. Sally resented the time and attention I put into preparing and performing in the 


shows, attention she felt only she deserved. It didn’t matter that she lived in a gorgeous 
home that I’d designed, a home that had been highlighted in an issue of Home and Gardens 
magazine: active/passive solar lighting, bedroom windows oriented to follow the course of 
the moon and sun that allowed stunning moonlight into the master bedroom windows. That 
her husband’s romantic heart had inspired him to do this for her, for them, went unnoticed 
and unappreciated. 


It was time, past time, to decide what I could do to start over with Sally. 
Or without her. 
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Chapter Eleven 


Mountain Man Moves to the Flatland 


Joplin 


THE DECISION TO MAKE A JOB change led me to Joplin, Missouri, a decision based on 
wanting the opportunity to be a more involved father. I needed a setup that allowed the dual 
function of a heart surgeon and a single dad raising the kids. Compared to Albuquerque, 
Joplin was no garden spot, but there were several advantages to working there. Living near 
Freeman Hospital, rather than having a long commute as | did in Albuquerque, was very 
appealing. So too was the newly founded cardiac-thoracic program, only two years old at the 
time of my interview. In its infancy it was doing well but needed to expand if it wanted to 
compete against the Goliath of a hospital just across the street. I obviously had to bring 
something to the table, some new procedures that weren’t being done in Joplin. And I knew I 
could do that. 


The big guns at Freeman went out of their way to recruit me for their team of 
cardiothoracic and vascular surgeons. There were many enticements outside of the job: a 
reduced cost of living, a five-minute drive to the hospital, nine minutes to the children’s 
school, and as a bonus, only twelve minutes to the airport. Such conveniences would allow 
me to be more involved in my children’s lives. 


There were only two negative aspects to the job but they were huge: I had to give 
up both pediatric heart surgery and cardiac transplants. About 60% of the surgeries done at 
the practice in Albuquerque were the latter and with very positive outcomes. But the pros to 
taking the job in Joplin outweighed the cons, especially in light of Sally’s increasingly worse 
behavior. Remaining in Albuquerque would not be the best decision, for any of us. 


Before I agreed to take a position at Freeman Hospital, I told the powers that be 
that I had to have an aerobatic practice box right over the airport runway. Joplin has an 
airport with a control tower, which is something I had to have. On the phone the recruiter 
said, “how do you spell that?” Aerobatic is not a term hospital personnel come across every 
day. So I spelled it out and explained that it is FAA sanctioned. The FAA gives permission 
for us to fly upside down, two feet up from the runway, and do flips, this, that and the other. 


“T can do anything I want to do in terms of aerobatic flying, and so that’s the box I 
need.” 


Two weeks after that phone conversation I got a call back from the Freeman 
Hospital recruiter, very excited to relay that they had the requested an aerobatic practice box. 


“Will you be coming by to look at our program?” she asked. 
“Oh wow! Sure, yes I will.” 


When J arrived, they took me to the hospital, where everyone was friendly and 
courteous. They wanted to give me a tour of the facility but I said, “Can we go to the airport 
and look at that box?” 


Which is what we did. I met one of the guys out there, another pilot, and looked at 
hangar space; but of course there was a waiting list, which didn’t sit well with me. I began to 


have my doubts that this arrangement at the airport would work. Back at the hospital, 
everything looked good, but my mind was more on the airport than the hospital. I could 
work with the hospital situation, no problem, but the airport, I wasn’t so certain. 


The recruitment was supported by the heart surgeon who was already there, and 
had actually trained with me in Salt Lake City. He’d been difficult to work with there, and 
even more difficult now, because as a resident fellow, he was under the thumbs of the 
attending physicians. 


The decision to accept the job in Joplin was dependent on there being the kind of 
hangar I wanted, and needed. The Freeman Hospital apparently had some pull, because I got 
my space—and the chance to restart my life. 


Sally balked at moving to Joplin, saying she and the kids could stay in 
Albuquerque, and I could go on to Missouri by myself. But she was willing to reconsider, if 
her list of requirements in a home were met. So I purchased the “correct” house, had a 
contractor add on another three stories worth of a wing, so her mother would have ample 
space, and the house would appear grand enough. 


Borderline 


IN THE END IT WAS clear that the only way I could get Sally to seek medical attention 
was to file for divorce. I found a lawyer who would file for divorce on my behalf and have 
stipulations in the document stating the entire family would be psychologically tested in an 
outside facility, so there would be no bias. I agreed to the testing and Sally agreed to it, too. 
Not overly surprising that she would, because she believed there to be nothing wrong with 
her. 


The testing took several days and the results confirmed that Sally had a behavioral 
disorder: histrionic borderline personality, with bipolar issues. Results also showed that the 
children had some damage, especially Marilyn and Sean, and that I was pretty much straight 
and narrow. Now would have been the right time for me to say to Sally, “you need therapy,” 
but held back on that when she started taking some medications that seemed to help steady 
her personality. 


Unfortunately, she talked to her lawyer, who convinced her that it wasn’t a good 
idea to be on that medication, because taking it was a legal admission that, yes, she had a 
psychological problem. She listened to her lawyer, stopped taking the medication, and 
everything backfired. 


It then became the typical American divorce. Initially, a separation agreement that 
involved separate funds, alimony and child support paid by me. All of this was going on 
while we were still in the same household, because I held onto the hope that Sally would get 
therapy—and then the final step of an actual divorce would not have to be necessary. That 
was not to be, however. In the course of divorce proceedings, Sally went through seven 
lawyers. With having to pay seven lawyers for their expertise, Sally pretty much used up all 
the money of her part of the assets, in legal fees. Being involved in the Vetsch Wars became 
a pinnacle of success for lawyers in town. There were 111 docket entries by Sally in the 
court system, and every time it was another “great payment day” for her lawyers. Of course, 
my lawyer did pretty well too because we had to respond to all this bullshit over and over. 
The people who can change the laws, politicians and lawmakers, are not going to do 
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something to cheat their lawyer friends out of money. Divorce is an enormous bread-and- 
butter deal, the biggest one lawyers have. 


I doubt that Family Law will be changing any time soon or be readjusted in many 
of the states. And as a result of this stagnation, the children of divorce will suffer. Some will 
not have opportunities to live up to their potential, their school grades may suffer, some may 
even have behavioral problems. Antagonism between the divorced parents, and the legal 
issues they deal with, only make matters worse for the children. 


For me, the hardest thing about being divorced was to see what it did to my 
children. I cared for them the first nine months after the divorce, because their mother was 
incapable of being a responsible parent. The judge gave me sole custody, and she had 
supervised visitations. Sally couldn’t visit the children at the house without an adult being 
present and observing. Getting up early to make breakfasts and get the children off to school 
became my routine. Because my work days began early and ended late, I hired someone to 
pick up the children from school and get them started on their homework. The same person 
cooked dinner a couple times a week and a neighbor lady offered help when it was needed. 
Having these women in my children’s lives had a very stabilizing effect, for which I was 
very grateful. However, I made sure that I checked their homework, played, got them ready 
for bed, and tucked them in goodnight. 


Surviving Divorce and Child Custody 


MY GREATEST FEAR WAS THAT I’d be pushed out of my children’s lives by my ex- 
wife. I’d heard horror stories, from fathers’ viewpoints, about “joint custody” of their 
children. I had a doctor friend I trained with in Salt Lake City, an anesthesiologist. He was 
pushed out of his kids’ lives and it was obvious it wasn’t going to be reparable. The damage 
tore him apart. The legal system that supposedly promotes and supports joint custody is a 
farce; there is little or nothing joint about it. I feared that my children, especially my 
youngest, Maddie and Sienna, were too young to have long-established memories of me. 
Sean, being the oldest, had had more time to form a bond with me, but still I worried that it 
would be hard to keep a prominent place in his life. 


Having three children that I wanted in my life, while trying to manage a roller 
coaster marriage, had been overwhelming. I hung in there, and clung to the rails of that 
roller coaster until I simply had nothing left in me to cling with. Even so, deciding to divorce 
was painful, and the aftermath of the divorce, the reality of it, was even more so. Part of me 
said I waited too long to finally go through with it, wasted too many years, too much money. 
The best way to mend my soul was to say, Ray, you gave it your all and were a good 
husband and father. The lesson I learned from the years with Sally, years I can never relive, 
is that my judgment was absolutely non-existent. Love more than blinded me; it disabled 
any ability to see signs of trouble in my marriage. 


It’s hard to not have regrets. When the children were young, it was especially hard. 
Now, with all three of them being adults, with lives they can be proud of, I have only to look 
at Sean, Maddie and Sienna to know and appreciate that within the storms of my life, they 
are my silver linings. 


DEFINING LOVE ISN’T EASY, not in words anyway. The phrase, “unconditional love” is 
something everyone should understand and use. To love with no conditions attached, and to 
accept it the same way, is vital. Without that approach, the giving of and receiving love will 
be strangled, unable to fully breathe. Loving someone means that their well-being is a 
concern of yours at all times. It’s accepting your own bias about the person you love. You 
know that you might see them as far more amazing than other people in their life, and that’s 
a bias. A good one to have. Maybe I’m wrong, but it feels good—that approach. I believe 
I’m a very loving sort of guy, and put a lot into every relationship. I don’t use the excuse of 
being hurt by former loves to hold back, or not give a new one my all. 


Having the giggles together is just as important as the serious moments. When you 
love, weaknesses can become cute; habits, endearing. The parameters of who I consider a 
“big love” have changed over the years—dare I say, even matured. My big, young loves 
were Heidi, Alice and Renata. Of these three, Renata affected me the strongest because, 
although still young, I was no longer a greenhorn. With Sally, the love I’d so clearly had in 
the beginning of our marriage died an agonizingly slow, difficult death, about a year after 
our separation, until I had nothing left to give her. 


Then there’s the love for my children, a totally different feeling from romantic love. 
For them love means to protect, an “I would die for them” kind of love. I feel the same way 
about my parents and close male friends, that “I’d Do Anything For You” love. I have two 
such friends—one in Switzerland and one in the U.S., and I consider myself lucky to have 
them in my life. Between them, my father and children, and all the friendships I’ve 
developed in my lifetime, I am a well-loved, very fortunate man. 


Tango! 
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Chapter Twelve 


Commitment 


Not an authority on relationships 


WHAT WORKS IN ONE RELATIONSHIP, whether solely a friendship or one that’s more 
serious, often doesn’t work in another. Two people with two very different make-ups are 
essentially trying to work as a team one. I admit that I’m not that knowledgeable about 
relationships, yet I have had some that were very successful. I’ve spent a great deal of time 
thinking about the importance of a good relationship. It seems to me that having a solid 
relationship with family, friends, peers, and lovers is the most important thing a human can 
do. I have a fine career, one I’ve worked hard to be my very best at, yet not once have I 
sacrificed my career for a relationship. Not always an easy choice to make, but I’ve wanted 
my life to have a purpose, a reason for breathing the air on this planet, and be given the 
opportunities I’ve been given. Purpose-driven values are most important. Ask yourself, not 
what you want to achieve, but what is your purpose? What are your contributions? And if 
you have children, what is their purpose? If they’re raised to think they’re just here on Earth, 
getting through school, finding a job so they can pay the bills, then they are being short- 
changed. Instill in them that their lives, and what they do with them, can and should have a 


purpose. 


I BELIEVE MEN ARE BETTER PEOPLE when a female is interested in them. For me that 
extends all the way back to Anna Katy (Anna Katherine), my kindergarten sweetheart. I did 
a lot of things because of her: my grandest Lego houses I built for her; went out of my way 
to make sure she had the best toys to play with; and never was without a chair to sit on. 
Trying to impress Anna Katy improved my overall behavior. I didn’t act up or be a jerk, for 
the main reason that she wouldn’t have approved. I put the pressure on myself to look good 
for her. So many years later, now that I’m a “mature adult,” I feel the same as I did with 
Katy. For example, at the gym where I work out there are personal trainers to work with you 
one-on-one. If one of those trainers happens to be female, and she’s in between clients, say, 
getting in some time on an elliptical trainer while she waits, my behavior and the behavior of 
every other guy in the gym is classic. We work out harder because a female is there. No 
different than it was in kindergarten. A middle-aged guy is still driven to do better simply 
because there’s a woman on the premises. And that woman may not have the slightest idea 
that she wields so much power to alter a man’s behavior. 


Interactions between men and women in the work place is a given these days, and 
any guy who says he’s not affected by that is lying to himself. The business manager that 
runs my practice is a petite woman. I like her, like how feminine and confident she is in her 
position, and as a woman. Seeing her this way is reason enough for me to want to make 
things work and really listen to what she’s telling me, if there is an issue that needs my 
attention. I appreciate her taking care of things I wouldn’t have any interest in doing 
otherwise. And also, this will sound sexist, I know, but if a man hires a female that affects 
him positively—say she has similarities to his mother or qualities you don’t have, but want 
in your work force—that’s a huge benefit to everyone who works with and for you. 


@) 


Chivalry is not extinct 


I HAD THE BEST MOM A CHILD COULD WANT: Loving, fair and very, very female. 
She could cry just as easily as laugh when relaying a story or event she’d seen or heard of, 
and would do the same when watching a movie. She’d be so immersed in the film and let 
her emotions go free. My mother was very gracious and not a pain in the ass, emotional 
drama queen. She was not that, did not blurt out, but she was emotion-driven, and absolutely 
the most loving person anyone could meet. I was a fortunate boy, growing up with a woman 
like her. Both my mother and father impressed the importance of chivalry, as early as 
kindergarten, which Anna Katy benefited from. To this day, I cannot not hold the door open 
for a woman. When I shake hands with a beautiful woman of any age, I tend to bow. In 
kindergarten that was done with older males also, as a sign of respect. My behavior may 
make some people uneasy, but I do it anyway. It’s automatic, something I don’t realize ’m 
doing, done out of respect. 


Mom and me 


Everyone has heard the term, “women’s intuition.” Women, however, do not have a 
corner on the market when it comes to intuition. Male intuition is as important to a guy as a 
woman’s intuition is to her. Among males, having intuition is usually downplayed or 
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outright cast off, but it’s a real thing, a good thing, something that can improve us and our 
relationship with the females in our lives. From kindergarten to the nursing home, flirting 
and courtships, intuition, or having your “antennas up” will help you better recognize 
positives and negatives of any relationship. If you don’t let that intuition work for you, don’t 
dial into it, a lot of important information is going to bypass you. 


(aan 


i) 
The Power of Female Sexuality 


YEARS AGO, WHEN I WAS IN my early twenties, there was an incident at the Marseilles 
airport when the Israel El Al airliner was there. A young French girl, dressed very chic ina 
pencil skirt, blouse and high heels, approached a team of French special forces guys toting 
machine guns. These were men trained to kill and defend, and this girl made them back 
down. A full disarmament of well-trained soldiers backing down because of one French girl 
making the logical argument, a sad look on her face, a little French pout and a disapproving 
“tsk tsk tsk.” 


There’s a petite girl who works in the emergency room of the hospital where I 
work. She wears glasses and when she takes them on and off to read fine print she does it 
with so much poise and elegance it’s breathtaking—like Grace Kelly suddenly made an 
appearance in the middle of our ER. If she’s aware of how she looks when she does this, I 
can’t tell. It’s just innately her. 


Not to ruin that fine image I’ve given you, but in an interview with Donald Trump, 
once a loud successful entrepreneur who is now the president of the U.S.A., he talked about 
chasing girls when his first marriage was falling apart. He mentioned something similar to 
what I told you about the girl with the glasses; he was very aware of the sexuality of his 
female coworkers, and all you men out there, if you aren’t, then you are either lying or dead. 
Sexual vibes are there, and don’t disappear as you get older—which I think is absolutely 
fantastic. You may respond differently to those vibes when you’re older, may act on them or 
may not. If you’re married or in a serious relationship, unless you’re wanting to compromise 
those relationships, you’ll ignore the vibes. That would only complicate your life, or how 
you feel about your significant other. Of course, if those relationships aren’t fulfilling or are 
problematic, then you’re more vulnerable. The more significant monogamous relationships 
are fulfilling because you want them to be, and go out of your way to make them fulfilling. 
You try to keep that relationship the best that is possible, because it is your mainstay, your 
safe harbor, where you go and want to be. Like your fancy airplane, car or house that require 
maintenance, so does a relationship. Not just on special occasions, but every day. 


WHEN YOU’RE ATTRACTED PHYSICALLY to someone, it’s likely that one specific 
something about them draws you in. For me it’s the way a woman walks. What can I say? 
I’m a leg guy. So many other guys totally overlook the dynamics of a woman’s stride. They 
don’t see it at all. What gets their tongues hanging out are boobs. Not me. I can see a girl 
walking far off and bing bing! it’s like a light and sound show goes off in my head. Her 
stride, and how she carries herself, fascinates me because of the beauty of it. Personality and 
emotional state are expressed in your gait and can affect how you walk. If you’re having a 
shitty day, your gait will express that; you might walk faster or with a heavier step, or you 
might drag your feet as though the weight of the world is keeping you from lifting your feet. 
If you’re having a great day your gait will express that as well, with quick, lively steps. If 


you are a positive and sexy female, your gait will reflect that. A graceful person or a clumsy 
one, a girl trying to appear more masculine than me, one who is shy; all of these traits and 
characteristics will be revealed in their gaits. 


Gait tells a lot about men also, of course, but it’s the women I look at. Ballroom 
dancing, as I’ve learned to dance it, is a parallel to how one walks. A male and female 
partner will express themselves differently to the same music. If there’s something between 
them that goes beyond the one-two-three steps of the dance, an unspoken physical 
connection, then the dance is even more satisfying. Dancing is the most common and 
acceptable in-public precursor to a sexual encounter. It’s the vertical conduct to a horizontal 
wish. Experience has taught me that that if the vertical conduct with a girl is good, then the 
horizontal will be as well. If we don’t dance that well together, then there’s only a fifty-fifty 
chance that sex will be satisfying. 


ARGENTINE TANGO IS EVERYTHING ABOUT CONNECTION. It’s a close embrace 
and totally ad-libbed. It’s a very intimate dance for a social dance. You learn a lot about the 
person you dance with, non-verbally, immediately into this dance. 


I try to dance tango one evening a week. 


Tango lesson in Buenos Aires, with Magdalena Gutierrez, tango world champion 
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IF YOU ASKED A THOUSAND ADULTS what their definition of satisfying or good sex is, 
they’d all be different, and those definitions will have changed as they aged. At twelve years 
old, for a boy, any sex is good sex. You’re experimenting, acting on intuition, and how you 
express yourself will say a lot about you. Sex is the biological act of intercourse, and 
shouldn’t be a stereotype of how we’re physically designed. There’s so much more that 
comes into play other than “I have this part, you have that one, and this is how they fit.” 
Having sex, your approach to it before, during and after the act, describes who you are, who 
you would like to be, and how you feel about the person you’re having sex with. If you are a 
caring person, you will concentrate on your sexual partner and concentrate on how to give 
pleasure. Giving that pleasure will be secondary to how you receive pleasure as well. It is 
focused on giving, not receiving. The girl you are with will know if your focus is on giving 
to her. She’ll know it’s your priority, that she matters this much. 


The motive for having sex for the first time is different for a woman than it is for a 
man. Some women thrill at the idea of being taken. They want to be wanted enough for you 
to hunt them down, out of your mind with desire, because they’re so incredibly sexy. These 
women aren’t expecting you to be overly gracious or bring on the foreplay. Whatever isn’t 
“right” can be “fixed.” Girls like this tend to seek out more troubled males, the “bad boy” 
type. And taming that “bad boy” makes them feel good about themselves. 


A relationship that is nurtured and grows will build to the ultimate expression of 
love. The sexual encounters won’t be without foreplay or rushed. Such a relationship is so 
significant and will leave a lasting impression. Years later you will still remember those 
encounters. You know what I mean, doesn’t matter if you’re a man or woman. You may have 
forgotten the names, but the faces and other things that define that person are still with you. 
If you write down those memories, all the details you can remember, maybe that will help 
you understand what made that person so memorable. I’m talking about the positive 
memories. The bad or disappointing ones aren’t what I’m talking about. There’s a reason 
why we remember those positive sexual encounters, and the answer to it may surprise you. 


Women’s legs 


I HAVE A CARDIOLOGIST FRIEND, an extremely educated man, who I get together with 
to go skiing. I think of him as the quintessential American male, a real guy’s guy. 


One day while on the favorite topic of ours, I told him about something that really 
turns me on. 


“If you look at a woman’s leg on the lateral outside and the back of it,” I said, “then 
look at where the shin meets—there’s a defined line. Ifa girl has that line I can’t quit 
looking at her. Very sexy.” 


So now when my buddy has an encounter, which happens frequently, he’ll text me 
with, “she has the line.” I know he’s hooked when he says that. He’s turning into a leg man, 
like me. Think about all the fancy shoes a woman can buy. Who designed them? Europeans. 
Why? Because European men are leg men, and I’m proud to proclaim that I’m one of them. 
The right shoe on the right leg is an important function, and can say a lot about the girl. In 
Europe there are stores that sell only stockings and hose, and are quite successful for the 
simple reason that European girls wear all types of stockings, such as wool in the winter and 
colorful ones to coordinate with their outfits at other times. These are smart women. They 
know the stockings display, and accent a physical feature that is vastly appreciated. In 


America, if they wanted to achieve the same appreciation from men, they’d have to walk 
around topless. Put those pretty stockings on the attractive legs of a woman who is confident 
in her stride and how she moves, and there’s nothing more attractive. 


© 


Mandy 


MY SECOND WIFE, MANDY, is probably the most beautiful female on this planet. I know, 
I know, that sounds like an exaggeration, but to me she is. Mother Nature was heavy-handed 
when she doled out the beauty genes to Mandy. She came into my life as the granddaughter 
of a patient my partner took care of, and I happened to be covering for. When she and I first 
met, I wasn’t aware that I was talking to someone who, in Joplin, Missouri, was a big 
celebrity. She’d had a successful run on the television reality show “Fear Factor,” and was 
quite the local star. I hired her to do a calendar with my airplane, for the airshows—the 
Beauty and the Beast (the Beast the airplane, not me). It ended up being a beautiful calendar, 
and copies were distributed to Air Force bases and all of their officers’ clubs. Couldn’t ask 
for better advertising for my airshow act, even if the plane wasn’t what your eyes took in 
first. ’'d been divorced from Sally for a good while when I met Mandy, and her beauty, 
charm, and stunning smile quite literally stole my breath. I didn’t waste much time asking 
her out on a date, and it didn’t take long for our relationship to move beyond just the dating 
stage. 


a 


Mandy and the Turbo Shark 
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This was twenty or so years ago, and I felt like the luckiest man on Earth. The 
dating game I’d been playing since my divorce from Sally had gotten very old, very fast. 
Meeting someone genuine, someone not creating an untrue version of themselves just for the 
sake of dating, had become a challenge. I like challenges, but hell, testing the dating waters 
as a divorced guy in his late 40s was mentally exhausting. Meeting an intellectual 
complement to me proved to be the hardest thing to do. Not to disparage the single women 
who live in Joplin, Missouri, but finding a female partner who I could have an intellectual 
encounter with wasn’t easy. They were there, but it seemed that most of them I met were 
married. 


Mandy and Me 


BEING MARRIED ONCE ALREADY, and being in a profession rife with women, I’d 
learned that they think differently than men and have different perspectives than we do. How 
many college degrees a woman has or whether she’s multi-lingual, etc., isn’t important, 
because she still brings something to the table that I don’t have—different ways of looking 
at things. I don’t think people have to marry in their so-called educational or economical 
class to have a successful partnership as man and wife—perhaps an ironic statement coming 
from me, because my marriages didn’t work all that well—but I believe there’s some truth in 
what I am saying. 


Mandy’s ideas, feelings and thoughts were so different from mine, and endlessly 
fascinating to me. We’d be lying in bed and I’d say to her, “Tell me a story,” and off she’d 
go, talking about something that interested her, and I loved it. She perceived things so 


differently than I did. Her thoughts and how she addressed them is what I embraced, the 
more different from mine, all the better. She had it all; a gorgeous body that lit up every inch 
of mine, and an enthralling mind. 


I applaud the book Men are from Mars and Women are from Venus, by American 
author, John Gray, Ph.D. Improving communications by acknowledging our differences, 
instead of trying to level them out, is essential for a relationship to succeed. Let women be 
from Venus (I imagine female Venusians must be quite beautiful), and let men be from Mars 
(a more handsome version of Martians than those depicted in movies, please). Opening up to 
a girl’s way of thinking gets me out of my own sturdy comfort zone, gives me an 
opportunity to embrace our differences; otherwise she may hold back on telling me 
something that is really important to her. If we’re partners, we need to hear and listen to each 
other. It’s not a competition, a “My Way of Thinking is Better Or More Right Than Your 
Way.” You might as well walk into a closed door with that attitude, because that’s how far 
you’ll get with her. Listen and really hear each other’s solutions to a problem; it may take a 
while to come to an agreement as to how to handle it, but if you don’t discuss it and those 
kinks aren’t worked out, they will forever be a problem; and I guarantee you it will come up 
again. 

One of the first TV shows I saw when I came to the States was the “Lucille Ball 
and Desi Arnaz Comedy Hour.” In one of the episodes there’s a scene with them sitting at 
the breakfast table. Lucy is in her pajamas, Desi’s character, Ricky, is dressed in a suit and 
tie, and reading the newspaper. He’s holding it up so high they can’t see each other over the 
top. Lucy asks him: 


“Would you like some more coffee, dear?” 

No answer. 

“Ricky, would you like some more coffee?” she asks a little louder. 
No answer, Desi keeps reading. 


She looks a little peeved but repeats, in a louder voice, “Are your eggs alright 
dear?” 


Again, no response. 


Once more she says, “Are your eggs—?” She stops midsentence, glares into the 
camera for a second, then starts a conversation with herself, looking back and forth from left 
to right, talking to an imaginary visitor. 


“How are your eggs, Lucy?” 

“Oh, they’re just fine, thank you.” 
“Would you like some more coffee?” 
“Oh no, this is just right.” 

“You’re a wonderful cook.” 

“Oh! Do you really think so?” 


She gives Desi a second to react to this pretend conversation and when he doesn’t 
she says, “You are back there, aren’t you?” Then she actually stands up and looks over the 
newspaper at her husband, still engrossed in his reading. 


Not even that gets a reaction from him. 


Fed up with his inattentiveness, Lucy drops a slice of bread in the toaster, shoves 
down the handle, then with a mischievous look on her face, she picks up the toaster, aims the 
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slots at her clueless husband and pushes the handle up. The piece of toast pops out, sails 
over Desi’s head and without losing his grip on the paper, he snatches it out of the air with 
one hand. 


He’d been listening to her the whole time. 


I thought it was hilarious and wondered how many times they had to rehearse for 
him to catch that slice of toast so smoothly. 


THE FACT THAT MANDY WAS TWENTY-THREE YEARS YOUNGER than me brought 
on a lot of criticism from friends and some family. I confess that I asked myself what the 
hell are you doing with someone this young? Easy answer: when I was around her all my 
antennas went into an uproar. Unfortunately, Mandy didn’t see herself as the beautiful, 
accomplished woman I knew her to be. She’d achieved so much that she could be proud of, 
from being a fabulous SCUBA diver to a superb nurse who graduated top in her class, yet 
still she struggled with having positive self-esteem. 


This is tough to deal with when you love that person and they stop sharing their 
thoughts and stories which is what happened. I missed Mandy’s stories. At what point are 
you enabling someone who is going through what Mandy did? Is it possible to be too 
supportive of their emotions? I asked myself those questions innumerable times without 
successfully gaining any answers, but her drugs were a sneaky enemy; once started, she 
never stopped, and that destroyed her life. 


Relationships that shaped me into who Iam 


SOMETHING MY FATHER SAID to me when I was a young man has always stayed with 
me. Coming from a dad makes it even more poignant. 


“The really good relationships come about every ten years,” he stated. “So, you 
don’t want to miss out on them, because you’ve only got so many years of living.” 


When I consider all the relationships I’ve had with women, the ones who made the 
most impact on me, really shaped me into the man I am now, is mainly due to Heidi, Alice 
and Renata. Because they were there in my formative years, they had a huge impact on my 
behavior toward women and how it felt to love one. There have been other women in my 
pre-marital life who were important to me, who really mattered, and who I have fond 
memories of, but Alice and Renata, they are the big ones. 


Heidi 
SHE WAS FIFTEEN AND I WAS TWELVE when we had sex together. It was the most 
uncomplicated experiment on figuring steps to make each other feel well. 

Alice 


ALICE’S MOTHER THOUGHT HER daughter needed encounters with other boys besides 
only me. I was Alice’s first serious relationship and her mom was concermed that she hadn’t 
had any other encounters with guys. Her mother even went so far as to arrange a date for 
Alice on New Year’s with another guy. Alice didn’t want to go, so we escaped. With only $5 
to my name, we went to Sevilla, the cheapest restaurant downtown, and we slowly sipped 
cheap wine to make it last. Near the restaurant was a church. At midnight the church bells 


rang in the New Year. They seemed to be ringing just for Alice and me, like our own private 
party for two. Wishes, desires and kisses were profoundly heartfelt. I remember every 
second of that New Year’s evening. It was intense, and every moment of it felt right. 


Not long after, Alice was sent to the States as a foreign language student, which 
was her mother’s doing. Eventually the relationship with her fell apart, and for the second 
time, my heart was broken. 


Now, so many years later, I still see her when I travel back to Switzerland; and 
every time I do, she reminds me of the girl I knew. Smart, very funny, loved good literature 
and had an amazing ability to learn languages. Time with Alice was always filled with 
laughter, and always too short. She is happily married with three children, a beautiful adult 
woman, yet, for me, the girl she used to be will always show through. 


Renata 


MY RELATIONSHIP WITH RENATA was the most significant one, other than the time I 
spent with my first and second wives. In terms of being a perfect partner, Renata was the 
one. When our relationship ended, it broke her heart. It was an agonizing decision for me to 
make: stay with Renata in Switzerland, where my career opportunities would be far fewer 
and more contested, or go the United States to further my education, and have a good shot at 
a career in the field of medicine. Renata was smarter than me, and could have furthered her 
career over here as well, but she wasn’t ready to leave her family, friends and country on a 
whim like I did. And then I was gone much longer than Id initially planned. Distance may 
make the heart grow fonder, but it can also take its toll on the foundation of any relationship. 


Renata remained in Switzerland, and has been with a “significant other” for quite 
some time. She is the one that I missed—the ten-year rule, according to my Dad. But I can’t 
turn the wheel back, which in itself is a small regret. Still a good friend, she’s kept in contact 
with me throughout the course of our lives. It’s a consolation prize that comes with 
heartache, but one I’m grateful for. 


Forty years of friendship, and admiration for Renata has never waned 
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Chapter Thirteen 


Precision 


Surgery 


SURGERY REQUIRES A VERY CLEAR and very precise understanding of human 
anatomy. Anatomy, when viewing it as pictures, with all their Latin nomenclature, is 
fascinating in itself, but then you realize what an incredible engineering design the human 
body is. When you begin to see the body as a highly functioning machine, then studying 
anatomy becomes very interesting. I was blessed with easily being able to learn my anatomy 
lessons. Obviously there had been much to memorize, but early on in my studies my fellow 
students and I had an actual body to study and dissect. From that experience I learned more 
than I did from memorizing every body part I’d studied from a textbook. 


Every surgery I’ve done in my career is as important as the next—no one more than 
another. Every patient whose care is my responsibility is significant. As with any career, you 
do it long enough, you’re going to accumulate memories of good and bad moments, best and 
worst, those that elated you or brought you to a boil. And like any career, surgery has it 
successes and triumphs as well as letdowns and failures and standouts, in all those 
categories. A heart transplant I did while at the New Mexico Heart Institute in Albuquerque 
is one of those standouts for me. 


A flying buddy of mine and his wife were avid horsemen. One day, while out 
riding, his wife had an accident which brought on severe head trauma, and she died. As it so 
happened, she was a donor, which essentially meant that her organs that were intact could be 
used to improve the quality of someone’s life—or in some cases, even save it. No time was 
wasted in matching her tissue type to people on the heart transplant waiting list. 


I removed her heart and transplanted it into a very ill patient, one who would not 
have thrived without a new heart. Carrying out a heart transplant is always emotional for me, 
so already I’m affected by the very act of the surgery. But to take the heart of someone I 
knew, a friend, and put it into another human being affected me all the more. 


You’re probably wondering how on Earth I got through that. And you may think the 
answer is that I needed to detach myself from it, to blank out the reality of whose heart I 
held in my hands. I could have done that, sure. That mental technique works for some 
surgeons; but for me, that’s not necessarily the way to go about it, even in such an extreme 
case. I did what I always do in a surgery. I remind myself of something I learned way back 
in medical school: whatever is good for your mom and dad, is good for this patient. 


OVER TIME OUR INSTRUMENTATION AND training have gotten better. Incisions have 
become smaller, and surgical scopes with video assistance are now commonplace. 
Technology has helped improve surgeries. Surgeons who are younger and cut their teeth on 
video games do very well with the technological gadgetry. It’s been a learning experience in 
itself, being one of the “old-fashioned” surgeons who has relearned incision making, from 
big to as small as possible, to reduce the insult to the body and thus minimize collateral 


damage. The patient can recover much faster because of it. A surgeon has to remember that 
part of a patient’s recovery is to overcome the surgeon’s approach to the surgery. 


Every medical school that wants to maintain a good reputation needs to have a 
medical lab, where students are given opportunities to dissect a human body, noting every 
structure and how each is connected and tied into another. Videos on YouTube and other 
websites that are available to anyone, terrific aids in teaching, or reminding you how a 
certain surgery is executed, have revolutionized the studying of surgical methods. 


I keep video clips of the surgeries I do, like an index file. Seeing a video rather than 
just reading about it is very advantageous because with my dyslexia, pictures with me are 
everything, text is nothing. I need to see it in picture or movie format, and with technology 
today, that need is covered. Anatomy is just key—like driving to Chicago without a road 
map—a surgeon must know what is what to keep a patient safe. Not that a surgery on a live 
person is the same as the dissecting work you’ve done on a dead person; there’s no way it 
could be. One drastic difference is there’s no blood flow or bleeding coming from a dead 
body. In surgery there’s now the additional matter of bleeding, so you make sure your 
approach is very hemostatic with bleedings. It may sound strange or even a little grotesque, 
but a living body under your hands is much better to visualize. Colors are more pronounced 
and structures are easier to find with the additional quality of the tissues. With a dead person 
all of that is lost. 


LIKE ALL YOUNG SURGEONS, I'd had a teacher, an “attending,” who assisted and 
guided me, making sure I proceeded with utmost care. Now, decades later, I work alongside 
young surgeons as I once was, and essentially become the teacher in the operating room: 
guiding a youngster through an operation. This takes an incredible amount of patience. I 
know exactly where I’m going and what to do, but have to slow it down so the young 
surgeon can focus on important details vital to their patient’s safety. I have to slow 
everything down, like taking my foot off the gas pedal and moving through an intersection at 
half the speed I’d been going. Everything has to go slower so the resident can handle and 
absorb all that is going on, and not take an erroneous approach or go off track. It’s an 
interesting and not always easy thing for me to do. Not being the most patient person, I’ve 
had to acquiesce to the importance of my guidance. I’ve become a teacher, and have a 
responsibility to disseminate the information and skills I have. Everyone should do this with 
whatever profession or job they’ve chosen. Pass on your skills as you would pass on to your 
children what you’ve learned in your lifetime. It’s part of the circle of life; important for 
them, and will make you feel good. 


fas) 


ee) 
The Slopes 


INCLUDED IN MY CIRCLE OF LIFE is teaching my children how to ski. I taught five 
children how to ski, going from the typical “pizza turn,” which is with the tips together 
plowing; into “French fries,” where the parallel swings of the skis are initiated, and then as 
the child’s technique improves, they venture farther out and go deep-powder skiing. From 
there we evolve to go with the snow cat and go off the beaten path, to explore other venues, 
which for the kids and me is more exciting. Every time we skied it was an opportunity for 
me to teach the children about Mother Nature and Her power to kick some serious ass; that 
one has to respect Her rules, especially when it comes to skiing out of bounds and skiing in 
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the back country. Temperatures can, and do, drop dramatically, and avalanches bring with 
them different hazards. 


The children knew about avalanches, of course, and two of them enjoyed venturing 
out to the back country. Sean did it very extremely, while respecting an avalanche’s behavior 
and the risks. One winter during his physics studies he had probes in the snow in the Tetons 
that continuously measured temperatures and qualities of the snow throughout the season. 
The probes allowed him to gain information about the snow interface, its different layers, all 
in an effort to better understand the changing conditions that lead to avalanches. 


OUR HOME IN THE Tetons is blessed with a very lightweight and dry snow that we call 
“toxic snow.” It’s not toxic in the sense that we usually understand the word to mean. It isn’t 
harmful to your health, yet you do have to use a snorkel. Yes, a snorkel, like the kind used 
underwater. The snorkel goes behind the helmet, allowing the skier to draw in air when they 
are in very deep powder, and in fine powder snow. Toxic powder is basically powder snow 
that is so extremely light, and has such low water content, that one cannot even make a 
snowball with it. With every turn the snow basically flies over the skier, and when it does, 
you can’t take a breath without using a snorkel; otherwise you would aspirate snow. Such 
skiing is a rare thing in the United States, only done in some of the most exquisite places, 
such as the west banks of the Tetons in Wyoming, and the west-facing slopes of the Wasatch 
Mountain range that stretches from southeast Idaho, and into north and central Utah. 


Whenever I have the chance and the time, I enjoy back country skiing. Here in the 
States, the Tetons are a favorite mountain range to do this, and I especially enjoy skiing with 
my son, Sean. While I’d been maturing—a term preferable to “getting old”—Sean had 
grown from a boy to a strong man. You’ve got to have physical strength to ski of course, but 
you also have to have stamina. That’s true with any type of skiing, but even more so when 
you ski for extended periods, such as one of our overnighters in the Tetons. 


We were skiing in the Tetons with a friend, Glen, a pothead, a wonderful skier and 
avalanche expert. This particular skiing outing involved skiing overnight to different spots 
each night. I was walking “point,” Sean was in the middle, and Glen was the tail. He took up 
the rear so if a hungry mountain lion got curious, it would get to Glen before Sean and me. 
There’s a true friend for you. 


On one of the ascents, Sean started to get bored with my speed, and said so. I 
thought I was doing pretty good; I’d been working out, had lost some weight and trimmed 
up before this trip in anticipation of the extra hours we’d be skiing. Not letting his grumbling 
get to me, I ignored him and kept up a steady cadence that would get me through ten hours 
of skiing. Sean, not so much. He’d speed up, pass me, then drop back again. This erratic 
pace uses up more energy, which just meant his old man had more endurance, and made me 
look pretty damn good. My young, fit son had a hard time keeping up with his old man. 


Brain over muscles—and isn’t payback a bitch! 


But I understood, because when I was Sean’s age, I had my share of learning from 
experience. One of those times, I was around twenty-three or twenty-four years old, and was 
enjoying some extreme skiing—and partying—in Switzerland. After the last ski at the end of 
the day, there’d be some partying going on at the top station at the ski corral. On this 
particular day, I made a crucial mistake—more than one, actually. But my first mistake was 
to break Rule Number One: do not ski alone. I went off by myself, confident that nothing 
would happen to me. Not long after, I made a second mistake: I took the wrong turn. The 
vertical wall I’d used as a landmark was suddenly on the wrong side of the canyon. Working 
to correct that mistaken turn, I was quickly running out of daylight. I didn’t want to sweat 


through my clothes because then I’d be wet and unable to keep my body temperature as high 
as possible. Nightfall settled in, and still I was out there, unable to make my way back to 
where I’d strayed. There was nothing I could do but hunker down and wait for daylight. I 
dug a hole in the snow, and settled in for a long, cold night. 


I replayed a lot of memories that night, mostly skiing experiences going all the way 
back to when I was a young boy, and the day I “rescued” my father. With a couple of ski 
seasons under my belt, I still didn’t like skiing, but kept my mouth shut about it. 
Complaining or trying to get out of time on the slopes wouldn’t make my dad suddenly say, 
“Youre right, Remo. Just because you’re Swiss and live in the Alps doesn’t mean that skiing 
is for you. Let’s stay home today and bake pies with Mami.” 


That day on the slopes when my dad hit an icy patch of snow, and tumbled ass over 
tea kettle right off the edge of a sheer cliff, was the first time I encountered the gods who 
roam the mountains. They kissed both of us that day. That heart-stuttering experience 
changed how I felt about skiing, and altered for the better my relationship with my father. 


And many years later on the night I spent in my frigid snow lair, those mountain 
gods had my back again. I survived the night, and the next morning it didn’t take me long to 
find where I’d taken the wrong turn—and I skied in. My buddies, not at all worried, toasted 
me, the guy who’d spent the night in the snow. 


Dad, Sean and me 


IF I COULD SKI EVERY day in the winter, I would. In fact, one of my dreams jobs after 
retiring as a heart surgeon would be to join the ski patrol team up at the Grand Targhee in 
southwestern Wyoming. Several years ago I actually talked to some of the team members 
about doing this; that down the road, I’d like to be a member. 
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“You’d have a reliable guy with an extensive medical background,” I assured them. 
“The pay is pretty lousy,” one of them said. 

Okay, some banter. This would be fun. 

“Exactly how lousy?” I ask. 


“Well, for you,” as the team’s leader appraised me with a shrewd glance, “being 
that you’re a doctor and a decent skier, I think we could get you the maximum hourly.” 


Throats cleared, someone chuckled. 

“And?” I prompted. “What’s the hourly rate?” 
“Uh, twelve dollars.” 

“Pretty lousy” was putting a big-ass bow on it. 


“Okay,” I replied, playing along. “Fair enough. Tell me, so I know what I’m getting 
myself into—how do you shoot down the avalanches in the morning in order to secure the 
ski slopes for the tourists?” 


“Hand chargers with explosives.” 
Classic. 


I smiled. “Ill make you a deal; get a bazooka and let me operate it and I'll work for 
$10.00 an hour.” 


Everyone laughed. Someone hollered, “Get this guy an application!” 


Avalanche humor. 
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Chapter Fourteen 


My Life In The Air 


Ze 
Taking Wing 


IF [COULD CHOOSE A DREAM job, it would be: to be an astronaut. I grew up in the 
wrong country to even have a shot at that; however, I never gave up the dream of maybe 
having a chance. Since the first day of my first year in medical school, when the Chief of 
Pathology asked me what I wanted to be, and I replied, “A heart surgeon.” He answered, “Is 
that all? ” I said, “Well, Switzerland does not have a space program. ” Both desires have led 
me to where I am now. Flying is the next best thing to being an astronaut, and I dearly 
wanted to fly the fast movers, the jet fighters. But when it became clear that I had a color 
vision deficiency, that was no longer a reality. 


But gliders, now those are an entirely different matter. And nothing surpasses the 
thrill of flying one in the Alps. 


The Alps 


THE ALPS IS A SPECTACULAR mountain range. Ragged and steep, its rock walls are 
virtually vertical which can make the bridges and roads you have to use intimidating. It’s an 
intrinsic part of the country and affects how people live. With not enough grassland in the 
flats, cattle are brought up to the Alps, in the higher meadows, to graze in the summertime, 
the bells around their necks a kind of alarm system to let their owners know where they are. 
Anything to do with agriculture is a challenge in the Alps. Cutting grass on a mountain farm 
must be done by hand with a sickle. Wearing shoes with long spikes helps you keep your 
footing and lessen the risk of falling over the cliff. 


If the day is clear with few clouds, from the north side of my town the Alps are 
easy to see. Jura mountain range is just north of my town, and Aarau is a beautiful lower 
range mountain that’s easy to see because it’s much closer. The Alps are about 45 minutes by 
car south from my town. You are at an altitude of 150-200 meters, about 800 feet. And the 
Alps go way up over 14,000 feet. The surrounding Kanton of Aargau is very pretty. 
Temperatures in late July and early August are warm enough to use air conditioning, but 
aside from that small frame of time, you don’t need it in the home or car. The valley will get 
some snow in the winter, and reach below freezing, but it’s not a harsh winter, nothing like a 
Minnesota winter. However, when you go up in altitude, temperatures and everything else 
change. Every Swiss kid experiences these changes. If you’re a “Flatlander,” you visit 
higher altitudes for vacations and to ski, mountain climb and hike. 


So it can be a tough environment, but you can’t help but say Wow! every time you 
see it. 
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THERE HAVE BEEN disasters where a glacier tongue fell, killing an entire village. 
Everyone who has lived in the Alps knows of someone who was killed by an avalanche, or 
while mountain climbing or skiing. Several people in my high school were killed in those 
accidents. The mountain flanks can suddenly break loose, and if you happen to be there you 
won’t survive. And of course there are avalanches which are more predictable. In some 
areas, avalanche breakers have been installed. These hold snow so the avalanche does not 
start; once it gets going, only a massive armed concrete structure called a “galleria covering” 
can attempt to redirect it. A roof of sorts, constructed out of concrete, is built over a road, so 
that when there is an avalanche, the snow spills over, past the road. That’s how roads are 
protected and the people traffic kept safe. 


The mountains give the impression of being a living entity, with a life all their own. 
Many people think there is spiritual energy in the mountains, and that particular mountains 
are hollowed out and filled with spiritual energy. I’ve heard the same thing about the Tetons 
in Jackson Hole, Wyoming, the only North American mountain range that has a look similar 
to the Alpines. There are tons of sagas in the mountains about good ghosts that were helping 
people and bad ghosts that weren’t. Some older cabins are believed to be haunted, and that 
there is paranormal stuff going on. It is believed by many to be true, and I’m one of those 
believers. I have felt the presence of invisible beings. Staying overnight in one of those 
cabins, such a being became part of a dream. Ten years later, when I returned to that same 
cabin, I had the same dream; and the person or ghost I “saw” was dressed exactly the same 
as it had been ten years before, when I had the dream the first time. Eerie, but intriguing. I 
think it’s interesting how you can have a long-term memory in detail, a movie basically that 
replays and adds on where it left off ten years earlier, like a dream world. 


We people in the mountains are spiritual people, but we have fun too. There’s a lot 
of yodeling and singing that goes on. A farmer milking his cows will often sing before he 
starts the milking, and start up again during the process; he believes it settles the cows down 
and gives better milk. The cows don’t know if his voice is any good or if he can halfway 
carry a tune. Who’s to say the farmer is crazy to think his singing affects the quality of his 
herd’s milk? Say you live in a city, have had no experience raising dairy cattle, or have not 
even seen a dairy cow up close and personal. You might say that Swiss farmer is full of shit, 
but let me tell you, his farm supplies the best milk, cheese and yogurt you’ ll ever have in 
your life. I didn’t sing or yodel when I milked cows; doing either one would probably have 
scared the cows, and then they’d end up producing sour milk or cottage cheese. Milking 
COWS gives you time to think. In the summer, milking cows was the only job I could get. No 
telephone, no electricity, no distractions of any kind. An ideal situation, if I was preparing 
for finals or just needed to get in some solid study time. I could hit the books hard, take care 
of the cows and give my brain an airing out, resetting it in a sense. It helped me focus about 
other thoughts, from scientific to philosophical. I know from experience that if you’re in the 
mountains alone for a good while, your thoughts have a chance to go deeper. You’re 
surrounded by Mother Nature’s glory, so huge and endlessly fascinating. You’re this person 
who is a very tiny part of an enormous picture. Truly a mind altering experience. After a 
while, not having access to normal comfort makes simply being there an incredible 
experience. 


Z 
No Such Thing As An Unhappy Pilot 


AS A TEENAGE BOY flying gliders in the Alps, where there are basically no landing sites, 
it’s a matter of catching and flying the thermals. With no engine to do the work, you can 
only gain altitude by catching an updraft, which occurs because of heat differential—warmer 
air—or it can come off an inclined hill, basically a ridge deflection of horizontal wind that 
then becomes semi-vertical. That wind can be “caught,” or you find pressure waves over 
mountain ranges. 


Glider flying is a great educational tool, because with every turn in the glider that 
isn’t absolutely perfectly coordinated, you lose more attitude than you need to; and every 
minute of flying a glider you lose altitude until you find an updraft. Again, the updraft only 
works for you if you stay in it, and make turns that are coordinated in such a way that the 
loss of altitude from the turn, and the gain from the vertical, stays on the gain side—so 
altitude can be increased. Of course, these conditions change throughout the day, because as 
the sun begins to decrease its angle, the heat it produces lessens. A thermal that was a great 
one at 1:00 PM is, at 4 PM, a weak thermal. 


In the rugged mountainous terrain of the Swiss Alps, there aren’t many sites 
available to land a glider without risking damage to it. If you consider yourself a hot shot 
pilot and wrongly assess your skills, you may end up having to land the glider in an 
uncomfortable area and increase your chances of getting hurt. If, however, you are not 
confident enough to leave the safety or comfort zone of your home airport and venture out, 
then you are never going to get to fly up there in the mountains with a glider, which is 
obviously the other extreme. So one has to find a balance between venturing and not. 


THE FLYING PART is, of course, the only three-dimensional venture available to humans. 
The feeling of freedom, because of that third dimension, is absolute. Then there’s the added 
thrill of simply enjoying the geography and utter beauty of the land. Something that always 
strikes me when flying in the United States is the vastness and sheer beauty of the country. 
I’ve flown in the States for forty years and still am in awe of their beauty and how 
diversified they are: three enormous water bodies, lakes, rivers, deserts, mountains, the 
vastness of the Midwest’s corn and wheat landscape, the small towns with their grain 
elevators and old railroad network that connects them. Apart from experiencing the varied 
landscape, flying is a marvelous way to witness America’s history and how its people live. 


The faster the aircraft, the more complex and mentally demanding it becomes. I 
enjoy this aspect of flying, the challenge it gives me is fulfilling. I’ve test-flown airplanes 
that were built or rebuilt by other people, and have been the first to take them up. I’ve also 
built an airplane, and ventured out in it, as well. The test flight is probably the closest I’ve 
gotten to feeling how an astronaut must feel. I’ve studied the aircraft, know every inch of it, 
know how everything works, yet the aircraft is new territory. The vigilance and watchfulness 
of an astronaut are imperative to recognizing a problem before it becomes life-threatening. 


There are of course risks involved; however, I’ve yet to see an unhappy pilot. I’ve 
clearly felt that the people who have chosen to fly—from the fancy airline pilots to the crop 
duster—are happy with that job, and every time they are up, enjoy it. When I flew a crop 
duster for the first time, I considered giving up medical school, because it was incredibly 
fun. Crop dusting is one of those “real flying” sort of jobs, much like flying a bush plane in 
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Alaska, or in the mountains of Idaho, Montana and Wyoming. A true flying experience every 
time you go up. 


Snow camping with the Aviat Husky 


OQ 
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Turbo Shark 


ONE OF THE MOST outrageous airplanes I’ve flown is the Turbo Shark. This is an airplane 
that I began to build in 2002, with help from my children, then pretty young, and some 
volunteers. It took three years to complete, before introducing it in Joplin. The Turbo Shark 
is based on a Sukhoi 26 MX airplane frame, with a major difference being that this Turbo 
that I upgraded has a 740-HP turbo-prop (jet turbine) engine. This provides more than two 
times more power than the original engine. The gross weight of the aircraft is 2,000 pounds, 
and the upgraded engine can produce up to 3,200 pounds of thrust. This makes my Turbo 
Shark the most powerful weight-to-thrust-ratio propeller airplane in the world, then and 
now. Interestingly enough is the fact that this aircraft is equipped with a reclined seat for the 
pilot, one similar to those used in F-16s and supersonic high-G aircraft. Thus the pilot can 
withstand more Gs, and still maneuver the aircraft (and if there was television reception up 
there, the pilot could manipulate its remote control from the most comfortable seat in the 
house). 

The turbine has about the same weight of as engine having nearly twice the 
horsepower, making it able to fly in a way no other airplane can—because it has more thrust 
than weight. From an astronaut standpoint, flying the Turbo Shark is a close approximation 


to astronaut automation, because you're flying an aircraft that is a prototype, only built one 
time. It’s a single-seater, so there’s no seating for an instructor to be in the cockpit with you, 
helping you learn how to fly it. There’s no choice but to teach yourself how to fly. My first 
flight in it was a test flight, approximately thirty minutes long. I had everything to learn 
about this aircraft, with not much fuel, or time to do it in. I couldn’t go up with a full tank, 
because in case I flipped the plane I’d risk burning it up. 


But before learning how to take off, I went the length of the runway to get the feel 
for how the airplane lifted. Once I was comfortable with that, it was lift-off time. I got it up 
to 1,000 feet comfortably, quickly and safely. A little higher, and I could see what the 
steering inputs were, how it cornered and curved, all at variable speeds, so I’d know how the 
low and high speed envelopes felt. I basically landed the plane in the sky, on an imaginary 
runway at about 2,000 feet in the air. Thinking of it that way would give me those 2,000 feet 
to recover. Not a pleasant thought, but for a pilot, a practical and necessary one. When you 
land there’s nothing to recover because there’s a very hard surface. I had to be analytic, 
structured and focused on all that was involved in this short flight: climb speed, systems, 
how they work in different power modes, etc. A lengthy mental list, a very matter-of-fact 
step-by-step deal. 


Learning how to fly the Turbo Shark, or any other aircraft where the pilot doesn’t 
have an instructor walking you through these steps, can be a little daunting; but it also opens 
the door to new maneuvers and new figures that no one has done before—because you’re 
the one designing them. But then also, nobody has ever done the recovery, if something goes 
bad from such maneuvers. With a huge propeller in front and all that power, one has to be 
careful and watchful about the airplane going into a spin; and if it does, to initiate a spin 
recovery very quickly. 


The airplane is an utter blast to fly. Initially it was the opinion of experts that flying 
this craft simply wasn’t a doable concept, but over time those opinions were disproved. I’ve 
flown the Turbo Shark for over ten years, with no accident history whatsoever, and with a 
flawless performance of the airplane itself. 


THE L39 ALBATROSS jet fighter is another plane I’ve flown. The two-seater is a substitute 
for not being able to pilot Swiss Air Force jet fighters because of my color vision deficiency. 
I’ve flown it in airshows, a very fun plane to fly, an aerobatic consolation prize to myself. 
It’s a high-wing-load airplane, with a significant spool-up time on the engine, which makes 
planning a little more challenging and difficult. Another challenge is the cockpit space. Two 
seats means two people maximum in the cockpit, with not much surplus space for anything 
else, luggage included. I found that out when I flew it on my honeymoon with Mandy. The 
weapon guidance system had been removed, which gave us more space for all the luggage 
Mandy wanted to take on the honeymoon. About 90 percent of the space was taken up with 
her stuff, which was okay with me. I wanted her to be happy, and being crowded in a snug 
cockpit with my beautiful wife was not a hardship. 
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DL39 Albatross and me 
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Flying to Alaska 


IN JUNE OF 2013 I flew from Joplin to Spokane, Washington, and met up with a couple 
flying buddies, Reade and Tom. Each of us had a Husky, a two-seat, utility light aircraft, that 
we were going to fly to Alaska. On the day we’d planned on leaving, the weather in Spokane 
was too poor for us to fly, the visibility, because of the rain, practically nil. So we drove to 
Pend Oreille Lake to look at a lake house Tom was having built. We had a fantastic dinner at 
a neighborhood restaurant called Luna, and spent the time catching up with each other’s 
lives. 


The following day had better weather, so off we went, headed for Penticton, British 
Columbia, the first Canadian port of entry. My radio was acting up the entire flight, stuck on 
“receive,” barely allowing me to hear my colleagues’ conversations. Frustrating, but 
something you have to deal with as a pilot, and figure out how to work with it. I had to 
reboot my entire panel and turn off the electricity several times to overcome the problem. In 
fact I basically landed in Penticton without a clearance. I was a little concerned about that 
because of the Customs proceedings, but everything worked out and we were treated very 
well by Customs officials. A total one-eighty from my Customs experience when I first came 
to the U.S.A. 


From Penticton we flew through Canada to Lake Lodge at Taintee Lake, where we 
spent another great evening; good food in a beautiful lodge. The feeling that we were on 
vacation was really starting to set in. The next morning we gassed up, then flew a three-and- 


a-half-hour leg up to Atlin, in northwestern British Columbia. Atlin is just a little mining 
town, right on a lake. Kind of a Podunk town with not much going on, but the people were 
incredibly nice. We rented a room at the Golden Saloon, a rustic establishment downtown, 
which is being very generous, since “downtown” was only two streets. 


Our destination for the next day was Northway, the entrance airport into Alaska, 
360 miles from Atlin. So from Canada, back in the States. The view of the mountains and 
glaciers was spectacular, though not always easy to see, because we’d get sandwiched in 
between clouds and passages. An interesting and tiring flight. We were very glad when we 
finally landed in Northway, and like in Penticton, had no problems getting through Customs. 
In fact the Customs officer was very helpful, and free with good advice and suggestions 
about restaurants near Anchorage. A vacation isn’t a vacation without meals that are highly 
recommended by locals. 


FROM NORTHWAY. WE flew to Tok for fuel, then on to McCarthy, which is in Wrangell 
National Park. The weather really cornered us in on that leg, not something we had 
anticipated or were prepared for. The south side of the Hyde Mountains is where we wanted 
to be, but because weather satellite updates weren’t getting through to our XM radio 
systems, we didn’t know that we were approaching heavy rainfall. Apparently, XM 
receiving at that latitude was tenuous at best. 


Clearly, we weren’t going to be able to fly through on the south side, so we had to 
fly the higher terrain on the north side. A safer alternative, but longer time in the air. We 
opted to fly over the glacier fields, which turned out to be a hell of a challenge. The wind 
rovers coming from the crest, and being squeezed in between clouds and the crest itself, 
really tested our expert flying skills. But the breathtaking beauty of the area was reward 
enough for our hard work. I’d always been surrounded by top-end pilots, and as he was 
many times before, Tom was the quintessential leader that I trusted 100 percent. 


MCCARTHY HAS A FASCINATING history. In its heyday, it was a very successful copper 
mining town, in large part due to the Old Kennecott mine, owned by J.P. Morgan. McCarthy 
was a hotbed of prosperity and good times, until copper prices dropped. Now the town is 
famous for its location, in terms of the national park, and glacier hiking and climbing. 


A number of Swiss people live year-round in McCarthy, or have vacation homes. 
We met Reudi Homberger, a local photographer with a published “coffee table” book, titled 
My Wrangell Mountains. Gorgeous photos. And if you are vacationers without homes there, 
like my friends and I were, you can drop $10,000 a week to stay at the plush lodge: the 
Ultima Thule. The lodge is owned by Paul Klass, a pilot who made a name for himself when 
he produced the movie “Props and Rocks,” a film about the back country. Curious about the 
place, we flew up there for an afternoon. Paul wasn’t there, but his wife and grandmother 
were. They treated us to fresh lemonade, and cookies right out of the oven. 


From Ultima Thule we flew to Anchorage. The route we took through the high 
terrain and glaciered mountains, just north of Valise, took about two hours. Every minute of 
those hours was a feast for the eyes. 


Everyone we met in Alaska was friendly, helpful and gracious. The weeklong 
vacation—and I have to say this because how can I not?—just flew by. We spent much of it 
in the air, which of course we knew we would, and we were looking forward to it. But I 
don’t think any of us realized, going in, that our journey to Alaska would be so fulfilling. 
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Top of Porcupine Mountain, Alaska: Husky and me 
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Aim High 


MY PASSION FOR FLYING has added a dimension to my life that I can’t imagine being 
without. From my first flight with Mr. Tanner, I was hooked on getting my feet off the 
ground and head in the clouds. I’ve flown some thrilling aircraft, all of them challenging me 
to be the best, and better, pilot that I’m capable of being. With the trifecta of pilot 
certificates—Private, Commercial and jet fighter—what I choose to fly and where I choose 
to fly it makes the sky a limitless playing field. 


Though, as much as I enjoy flying, there is one on-the-ground experience that will 
forever be a stellar memory. In 2001, well-trained in G tolerance, I successfully summited 
Mt. Kilimanjaro with my then twelve-year-old son, Sean, and some friends. For his laudable 
efforts as such a young man, this feat briefly landed him in the Guinness Book of World 
Records. No father could have been prouder of a son than I was of Sean. 


Sean and me on Mt. Kilimanjaro 


THREE YEARS LATER I TOOK MY UNPRESSURIZED SUKHOI Turbo Shark 26 MX, 
which I'd altered with a 740-HP turboprop engine, on an exhilarating test flight to 31,000 
feet. Up until then, the Turbo Shark had flown well, and could make a lot of very nice 
maneuvers that no one else could do. My peers at the airport were just as enthralled with the 
airplane as I was. The question that had been tossed around between us was, since this plane 
has a turbine engine, how high can the thing go? You'd climb so fast, basically vertically into 
the sky, but for how far up? Could it reach an altitude of 31,000 feet? An airplane with a 
piston engine would perform very poorly, but a turbine might be able to manage it. So we’d 
bandy this question around—none of my pilot friends were chomping at the bit to be the 
first one to find out—but typical me, my mind wouldn’t let go of the possibilities. 


How the engine would handle such a flight wasn’t the only issue; the airplane isn’t 
pressurized, so I’d have to be on an oxygen system, and pre-breathe oxygen to get my 
nitrogen levels reduced—to avoid a “bends” situation like I experienced while SCUBA 
diving. Dealing with nitrogen bubbles that might form in a decompression situation would 
not only hurt like hell, they’d disable me. Another concern was the aerodynamics of the 
wing. A U-2 spy plane, with its long wing, could fly very high. Never is the structural speed 
exceeded. To do so could put the wing in jeopardy, to the point of failure. Five knots over its 
maximum speed, you risk the wing being ripped off. Five knots under, the plane would stall. 


The Sukhoi Turbo Shark has a symmetrical, round wing, obviously built for high 
Gs. I absolutely had to know how well it would perform at nearly three times its certified 
ceiling of 12,000 feet. This was my wanna’-be Chuck Yeager opportunity. Chuck would 
have wanted to know if it could be done, if this spectacular aircraft could climb to 31,000 
feet, and how fast it would go getting up there 
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Decision made, I dusted off an old surplus military oxygen system I’d kept in 
storage. You never know when you’re going to need one of those. The system would give 
me positive pressure oxygen for the altitude I hoped to reach. I conferred with the radar 
experts at Joplin’s airport about my proposed flight. We picked a day with forecast good 
weather, and was assured that they’d block air traffic at the time of my flight—so there 
wouldn’t be other aircraft flying in my airspace. I plugged an oxygen bottle I’d gotten from 
the hospital’s anesthesia department into the start-up generator, and strapped in. With the 
canopy fully open, I breathed 100% oxygen from the bottle, in order to re-breathe oxygen to 
reduce my nitrogen levels as much as possible, to avoid the bends. My climbing speed was 
very important. Go up too fast to the altitude I was aiming for, and the wing would likely 
come off, and then I’d be coming down pretty violently. Bailing out wasn’t an option, for 
two reasons: I wouldn’t survive the minus-50 degrees air temperature, and I wouldn’t have 
my oxygen system with me. It would’ve been left behind in the airplane. It was totally 
useless to me while it was sitting in an unmanned cockpit. Riding through violent gyrations 
with a broken off wing wasn’t very appealing, but it was a better alternative over ejecting. 


The only other alternative was to go into a stall, which would lead into a spin. 
Sounds terrifying, and I wouldn’t recommend it, even to you thrill seekers; but a spin is 
actually easy on the wing, and isn’t a destructive force to the airplane. The airplane stays in 
a spin, plummeting very fast vertically, but much less so than an airplane that’s been 
partially broken up. The challenge is to stay conscious. If I passed out, I’d have the airplane 
trimmed (set to stay at my chosen level), and release the stick, which would make the nose 
creep up. The plane would stall, and automatically go into a spin. The hope, with fingers and 
toes crossed, was that at a lower altitude, I’d wake up to recover the plane, and then call it a 
happy day. 

So I had these alternatives in my mind, as I waited for the radar guys to give me the 
go-ahead. I closed the canopy, switching from the external oxygen system to internal, fired 
up the engine, and taxied onto the runway. And off I went, climbing 7,000 feet per minute. 
An absolutely fantastic feeling. As I got higher, the deck angle wasn’t 90 degrees anymore, 
but it was still very steep. The turbine engine was working well, making a good climbing 
performance. Because of the cold temperatures and a little moisture in the cockpit, all the 
gauges frosted over. I could see only the tip of the needle in my peripheral vision. For just a 
second I wished I had a camera. Not that I could have used it. I kind of had my hands full. 


Reaching the 31,000 feet altitude mark was one of the most exhilarating piloting 
experiences I’ve ever had, and I’ve had a lot of them. Unsurpassed beauty and quiet. I could 
have been the sole person on our planet, that’s how alone I felt. I couldn’t hang out up there 
for long, though. I had to get back to a safer altitude, because of the oxygen system. The 
Sukhoi can descend at a very high speed, 6,000 feet per minute. I had to pinch my nose and 
blow hard to keep my ears clear. The descent speed, faster than a free-fall, set off the alarms 
at the control tower. A radar guy patched in and asked: 


“2 6 Mike Xray, are you with me?” 


I assured him I was very much with him, got the plane down to thicker air and 
warmer temps, and had a smooth landing. 


This was a peak piloting experience, one that fulfilled one of my many boyhood 
dreams. It was the closest I had come to experiencing what Chuck Yeager, my lifetime idol, 
and all his fellow astronauts, did. It was an eye-opener about myself, and about how pilots 
who fly to the altitude I did, function. 


IN THE SAME YEAR AS THIS FLIGHT, 2004, I began applying annually to NASA’s 
astronaut program, in steady pursuit of my lifelong dream to get to outer space—but also as 
an example to my children to be tenacious and aim high in life: “It’s the only way to achieve 
anything, and, hell, kids ... if you miss the target, at least the rocket flew farther!” 


Ne st'7 


Hovering in the Robinson R44 


Turbo Shark climb-to-altitude experiment 
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Epilogue 


IT’S BEEN TWENTY-FIVE years since I claimed Joplin, Missouri, as my permanent home 
in the United States of America. My work as a cardiothoracic surgeon at Freeman Hospital is 
fulfilling and every day I’m grateful for the skills I have learned and honed. Dreams of what 
I wanted to accomplish have not “come true”—I made them happen. But not without the 
help of innumerable people and their bountiful talents. Without them I would not have 
achieved my goals. 


Except to make it into NASA’s astronaut program. I’m not holding my breath for 
that one, but I’m not giving up on it either. 


I wouldn’t be the man, physician or pilot that I am today without the people who 
have influenced, encouraged, guided and instructed me. The two words, Thank You, will 
never be enough for me to show my indebtedness and gratitude. My father and mother, who 
guided me, never steered toward choices that were not right for me. Childhood teachers, 
Mrs. Burkhart and Mr. Frei, who encouraged me to be the best at whatever I did, and to not 
let being dyslexic keep me from achieving anything. Mr. Tanner, the first person I flew with, 
opened my eyes to a world so much huger than I could have imagined. The Schwalbachs, 
my host family in Minnesota, who opened their home and hearts to a young man whose 
English was hard to understand. Lenci, Ciglie, Hausi, Mr. Sallyss, Walt and Randy, who 
listened and gave sound advice. From André, my childhood nemesis, and Nurse Mina and 
Mr. Wetter, I learned hard lessons that stuck with me. 


The professors and physicians who influenced, inspired and motivated me are 
numerous: 


Dr. Meng, Dr. Keller, Dr. Schmied and Steiner, the jousting between medical men 
and surgeons, (fleas versus blades), Professor Hochstetter and Dr. Allgower. Dr. Muller, 
Professor Marti and Dr. Jenzer. Drs. Adams and McGough and Dr. Sir Donald Nixon Ross. 
All these men had a part in my development as a heart surgeon. 


There were, however, two who had the greatest impact and influence on the type of 
doctor I have become. Not surgeon, but doctor. Drs. Doty and Condon had polar opposite 
personalities and methods of practicing medicine and approaching their patients. The 
tyrannical Dr. Condon is not who I wanted to be. Brilliant surgeon, sharp mind, but brutal in 
his educational methods and a screamer. 


Dr. Doty, always the gentleman, to his attendings and to his patients, is the type of 
doctor I aspired to be, and believe I have become. His strong personality, his transparency 
and his surgical tactics and strategies were unsurpassed. He wrote the book Cardiac Surgery, 
and always remained humble despite his success. 


I would not be Raymond Vetsch, the man—not the surgeon or pilot—without the 
profound influence of the principal ladies in my life: Mom, Heidi, Alice, Renata, Sally, and 
Mandy. Laughter, love, passion, tears and heartache, we shared it all. 


For the many thousands of hours I’ve spent in many different cockpits, I thank 
Harvey Detterling, Jim Batterman, Eric Miiller and Wayne Handley, for their guidance, 
advice, sharing their time and talents. I wouldn’t be the pilot I am today without it. 


AS MUCH AS THE UNITED STATES IS HOME, my heart is, and will forever be, in 
Switzerland. I return to my home country as often as possible, which isn’t enough for any of 
my family, but I do what I can. I could travel the 6,000 miles to and from home every 
month, and each time I would be struck with awe over the beautiful spectacle that is the 
Alps. However, back in the USA, I am every time amazed at the vastness, the beauty, the 
plenty from sea to sea to sea. What a jewel of a country that I am proud to be a part of; I’m 
an American by choice. 


Two homelands, one heart. 


Helicopter skiing 
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